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EVER CASTLE came into my possession in July 1903, the Deeds being 
delivered during the following September. All the Gocuments connected 
with the place were enclosed in a venerable leather box stamped with 

the words “ Archibald Comstock, Maker, Cheapside, 1801.” Its contents were tied 
in bundles, and presented an odd gathering of conveyances, maps, agreements and 
releases, a volume of extracts from parish records and another of estate accounts. 

One afternoon of leisure I unfolded these various papers. ‘They date from 
the middle of the eighteenth century, several being attested copies of earlier 
writings ; and among the oldest, on sheets of paper fastened with faded silk, was a 
roll endorsed, ‘‘Coppy made by Sylvester Owleglasse, April 1756, of manuscript 
of John Kirkrapine, formerly of Hever Castle, deceased 1649.” Mr. Owleglasse 
wrote an excellent hand, and the entire manuscript is readily legible. The incidents 
set forth are so curious that their publication may interest many to whom the 
intimate and personal narrations of bygone days are of value. A few expressions, 
characteristic of the plain-speaking Stuart times, should perhaps have been modified ; 
but, upon reflection, I have decided to let Mr. Kirkrapine speak for himself, 
with no other softening of his quaint phrases than they and their Tudor spelling 
have received at the pen of Sylvester Owleglasse. 


The Manuscript. 


To Sir Henry Waldegrave : ee Rann ee ae 
WorTHY KNIGHT, 

You have bidden me unbundle upon paper what I know of the strange 
wild man which cutt the Date 1618 you observed last Candlemasse upon one of 
the Gallery windows: and whilst I hadde rather lead Apes in Hell than be so 
mean a creature as a Bookemonger, nevertheless will I make ‘Iryall this once, as 
briefly as I handsomely may, to shuffle up a narration, not multiplying spoyle-paper 
speech, but coming lightly to the Marrow of my Businesse. Moreover, as I do not 
Suppose that any save your own good Self and perhaps two or three other Gentles 
will ever read these lines, I shall take no heed to lard my discourse with pretty 
shows, albeit bearing in mind a man must not use too plain Speech for the tender 
Eares of this age. 

I am growing an old Dogge (fifty-seven last birthday), yett now it comes to the 
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Touch, I feel new again at this fantastical task of putting words upon paper. 
Hitherto, on the rare occasions when I held a quill, I continually found that 
when I thought to take my meaning by the forelock I did but catch at its Bald 
Side. And if, at the end, this writing may be deemed but a small-Timbered 
Makeshift, yett can I scarce forbear a smile to think that as the world oft credits 
a thing because it is /ncredible, so this remembrance of mine may be doubted for 
the very reason that it is TRUE. 

You, who know me, need little Recital of what Iam. From the time I was 
a Priest’s Clarke at Padua to my brief service in the Italian Church in London, 
and the yeeres I was Madonna Frescobaldi’s secret Chaplain, when her Lumbardy 
husband was alive, my outward manner and appearance savoured of Holy Watter 
and Bene- 
digite,; 
have, to my 





shame, been 
but an in- 
different 
‘Treasurer of 
learning, but 
I can sound 
a Huntsup 
on the french 
horn with the 
best. After 
that unlucky 
trip-fall of the 
stolen Ducks, 
I was never 
in tune with 
my _ service, 
and on the 
onely occa- 
sion I was 
suffered to 
preach, I 











swept the 
Scripture into 





such heapes the Superior declared I should never adventure again. 

In the year 1615, turning my back upon strife and Persecution, I came to this 
place as your honoured father’s Steward. I resolved to live firm of foot and clean 
of hand in the country, learning to know every hoof, fur and feather—crouching 
and creeping to no man, be he Squire or Swain. Here have I spent fifteen yeeres 
well apaid and well to live, and none dare saye to me the whyte of my eye is black. 
I am not one that lookes for a legacy from my neighbours dead Dogge, and so 
I am content with my daily bread, the run of the Castle by way of lodging, and 
fifty Jacobus pieces a yeere, for this is still the Golden Age—no Ducat, no 
Paternoster—the Divell me fetch if it be not true ! 

Three yeeres later, in 1618, Madonna Frescobaldi, widow of the Lumbard banker, 
whom Londoners by degrees came to know as Master Friskiball, lived in a well- 
accustomed house with a garth about it situated at the bywayside of Hay Hill 
and so neere Hyde Park that the deer could be seen from its windows. To me 
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that house is one of memories sweete as the scent of the dried roseleaves wherewith 
Madonna fills the jars and vases. It was my custom to go once in each yeere 
to London, and in 1618 I was there in Maytime with snowdowne whitening all 
the green, and being newly from Hever and freshly lighted from my horse, I went 
as was my habit to salute Madonna, whom I found weeping ripe and her household 
confusion confounded. She told me, hurrisome in a voice all bewailye that her 
Dauter’s husband, Sir Welladvise Dimchurch, hadde that morning been denounced 
to the King upon some hot alarm of wicked and desperate writings ;—-that in the 
moment preceding his arrest he hadde bidden his wife to fly and hadde confided 
her safety to a certain Tawneymoor Secretary, a young man brought by Raleigh 
from the Virginia plantations, in whose discretion he hadde extraordinary faith. 
That Lady Dimchurch was attended by Mayden ‘Twoyeereold, her tyring woman, 
the pinch now being to get them all three in one clap, without dally or delay, 
to some hiding-place away from London. I took Madonna’s hand kindliwise, and 
looking in her face, where despite the fréstinge haire remained the mark and token 
of poetic beauty, whispered there could be no more easeful hideaway than Hever, 
where, if reached without bruit or inquisition, they might await opportunity to pass 
into France. We hadde but clinched this when there came a thick and threefold 
angry barking in the Mews, and the King’s people burst thumping in with their 
heavy stamp-crab tread. ‘They fastened upon me and read somewhat addressed 
to one Silvertip, a native of the Roanoke country, whereat I thought them poor 
snakes not to know me from a ‘Tawneymoor. ‘They bustled me off saddle-stiff 
and bone-dry as I was, till after walking the thick end of a mile, I perceived we 
neered Whitehall, one of them raising his stick and signalling hither and yon. 
There was time to reflect as we walked, that I hadde a care to look where to 
fall soft. Should I speak, or hold my peace, and if I spoke, what should I say ? 
As to refusing to answer, know O Philosopher, that when it comes to the jump, 
if the soles of a man’s feet be lightly branded, he will speak—tho’ the very Genius 
of Silence bade him Bestill. At the gate was the usual vermin of Buffetiers and 
Catchrogues which that morning looked less surly than sleepy, for there had been 
no small hueandcry, certain Knights of the Bath having been entertained by the 
Lord Mayor at Draper’s Hall, afterwards carrying themselves so unmannerly in 
putting citizens’ wives to the squeak as to fill the streets with rabblement. 1 was 
led to the Paper Chamber where were the Queen’s Attorney and Mr. Secretary, 
and between two Bailiffs one whom I knew to be Sir Welladvise Dimchurch, and 
before them in a great chair, the only one seated, was King Jamie. ‘They hadde 
spurred questions all the morning, his Majestie being so grossly overtaken with 
two whole nights’ feasting, (which meant a surfeit of sausage laid upon a stomach 
not over strong), that between sick and sullen he bore a dull edge to the business. 
As I was led in, he scanned me curiously, with wattery eyes, moving his hand the 
while throo’ his thin beard. It was the onely time I beheld him, and nothing ever 
struck me more comicall than his stiletto-proof doublet and breeches, quilted and 
stuffed, which gave that thin bodye an aspect of extreme corpulence. He wore a 
Spanish cape, for the season was many-weathered, with long stockings, something 
faded, but fitter than the rusty malkintrash he habitually used. He continued 
looking puzzled upon me, pushing his Spanish cap backhanded from his brow, then 
broke into words, his utterance being thick by reason of a tongue a size too large. 
“ Blood-an-her Bones, Mr. Secretary,” he cried, ‘“‘hold-to thy busy tongue. Pardew 
lookye there now, and tell me if that can be a Red man!” Then perhaps distasted, 
or as ever resolved to carry away the Buckles when he controverted, he threw back his 
chair and shambled clickety-clack from the room as fast as his gouty legs gave leave. 
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I never again beheld that ungainly Caliban mixture which that morning satt 
in justice. Yeeres after, when he was laid in his grave, it came to be the 
fashion for every poor Spaniel to jeer and gibe and that often scarce honestlie, 
but I have always taken up the cudgels for King Jamie, and to this daye am 
ready to maintain, looking across the behappenings of his life that, as Raleigh 
declared, he smelled stronger of the Foole than of the Knave. 

I know not why I was detained in the Clink that night—a sleepless night, 
with boding noyses within and without—the snarling and bawling of many 
Curres, the ringing of sad-betokened chymes, the singing and praying and swearing 
of my neighbours, a shrill laugh, followed by the anguished screams of a gyrle— 
until at strike of days the watchman’s chant sounded horsely, ‘‘ All the lands are under 
thy sandals, open ‘Thou to us the shutters of Dawn.” When morning came, they 
did indeed unbar their shutters and bade me thence. So I betook me to the 
Star and Windmill, where they keepe good pot and table (no Bow-Wow mutton) and 
having called for a barber to trim me, I did eat a Squab-pye, washed down with 
a pipkin of still-burnt rum, and thus refreshed, made shift to return to Hever. 

The Garden of Eden, emerald strewn, looked so beautiful in the opentide 
sunshine, that, jogging down Hide Hill lane, I lost thought for a moment of 
them which awaited my coming. In Springtime on a blithe morning, the Weald 
of Kent hath a maiden blush might keep you warm in December. Before 
me stretched the crystalline sky, the silvery thread of Edenbrook, the heaped-up 
bosquets of golden green, the Cattle shading in their pasture leafage. Five miles 
away I could discern Hever’s familiar Keep amid its poplars, and near-by rose 
our Church spire and a gable of the Bullen-Butchered Inn. I could even 
distinguish that meadowsweet on the uplands where the grasse is ever thin, the 
soyle being so light you might plow with two rabbits and a cake-knife. © When 
an hour later I drew Bridell before the drawbridge out rushed ‘Toby’s Son, that 
little old crumple-face whom we called the Constable of the Castle, and whom 
as a boy you may remember. There never yett was one like him to sett the 
table on a Rore, tho’ if the truth must out, I weary of one that cries ‘“* Morepork ” 
every morning. ‘To that daye he would still be hinny-my-honey with every 
smug-faced wench in the lane, and nothing hartened him more than to be told that 
at twenty he was the most Rakehell Rameatt in Houndsditch. 

Having given him my horse, I stood at gaze a startled moment to behold the 
keen face that looked from the Council room—a sunscorched youth having high 
cheekbones, a sparhawk nose, and lustrous black eyes, as bright as those of a 


shy wild animal. It was a meditative face, like a heathen Soldan with long 
straight black haire, save above the right eye a snow-whyte strand, whence 
Sir Walter Raleigh bestowed his name Sitvertip. You have heard of the 


Indian gyrle Pocahontas which was brought to England from the Virginia 
plantation, and it hath been affirmed she and our ‘Tawneymoor were of the 
same tribe. Of that first glimpse I took great heed, being a believer in the 
significance of trifling circumstances and that, as our Parson says, a man’s 
shadow or his footprint, in the thing he doeth, is as great or as small as himself. 
Then hastened I up the Keepe stairs to salute him, and at the first words 
found him a youth of good estate and towardlinesse, seemly of bodye and bone. 
He was dressed to the top of the fashion with Cuttwork bands at his throat, 
his coat being short, like a Franciscan fryar’s frock, and altogether seemed a man 
of means and well-feathered. I noticed that he trod noyselesse as a Knight 
going to a lady’s bedchamber. You may be sure I used him kindly, and finding 
him brisk as Bristow ‘Taylor, I led him to the Banquet Hall where Lady 
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Dimchurch was reposing and where at taperlight we satt down to Curlews and 
stale ale. Gualter Fourapenny was cook in those dayes, whilst ‘Toby’s son poured 
the drinke and Malkin Handiside, which was the inward-mayd and mopsqueezer 
served the platters. But the most thanklesse to serve was a _ grimlie little 
bung-tayled catt to which Milady belonged, and which being a_thoro-go-nimble 
ratter was called Seizer-A-Gripper which some esteemed a presumptuous name for 
such an usurious underling beeste. 

We satt gathered round the embers, too heavy cheere to sing. The hazards 
of the last days chilled our merth, and I perceived that somewhat untoward hadde 
damped their journey. A flame leaped on the hearth, and I remember thinking 
with a smile ’twas on those very fyre-bars old Usurer Bullen, Anne’s grandfather, 
having discovered Satan lurking in the courtyard, disguised in gown and buckled 
hood, catched him hand and foot and held him on the coles till he whimpered. 
A rushlight glimmered on the table, the daye veiled itself in shadows, and with 
the Paper Chamber, King Jamie and his Clink in mind, it seemed to me L still 
felt the watter in my shoes. I am scant timorous, and as for ghosts—tho’ many 
men, look wheresoere they may, behold only the Divell—I can saye that in all 
these yeeres I have seen nought uglier than myself. Yett on that evening, 
glancing up, my eyes rested on the painted panel of her whose vanished presence 
still thrills these walls. The others likewise gazed as who might say, ‘*‘ Whose is the 
face?” And Lady Dimchurch startled when I sayed—Anne Bullen’s. ‘“ Who was 
she?” the Indian asked, the first perhaps within this hall to whom her name was 
new. “A Queen,” I answered, “who wears the haunting charm of bygone dayes, 
whose husband, when his lust was spent, consigned her to the axe.” ‘ Her fault 
must have been grave,” cried Silvertip. ‘“ Her fault is writt upon her face,” quoth 
I,—‘‘a face disposed to merth, loving great cheere, touched with those swift 
ambitions whereof her girlhood tasted. High tempered, too, and wilful, like all 
great ladies which take their sixpence for a shilling; quick to wroth, ready to 
give Henry the Asse so plain the word cutt on the raw.” 

They lingered silent with an underlying tinge, musing perhaps on things my 
careless words hadde wakened. Slowly the gloom gathered about the rafters as 
the embers died, and that dim portrait, whereon our eyes rested ever and again, 
faded into indistinctness as tho’ throo some strange phantasm, it melted back into 
the distance of a tragic dreamland. 

Blackthorne Maytime, 1630. 

I was out betimes next morning to spend my customary hour weeding in that 
little field of Delite the countryside still calls Anne Bullen’s garden. In those 
frayle-fortune dayes whereof I write, the Castle (stump and rump neglected) hadde 
a sup-sorrow looke, and the small herber beside it, like all the rest ever going 
sadly-badly for want of means, would but for that slight care of mine have lain 
wholly fallow. My humble skill hath not availed to prevent a curious mixture of 
interloping wild growth, some pretty as a milkmayde’s curtseye, others not worth 
an onion. And yett their very disarray gives a many sided beauty. Here, amid 
vagrant oxeyes and flaunting painted-lady topknots, grows forgotten and forlorn the 
love-lies-bleeding that Anne sett in the ground. She was wont to say, “A garden 
without watter is a feast without wine.” Hence chose she this measured patch 
betwixt the moats, and packed it like a brimming love cup. I think, too, she 
must have touched it with a golden rake. Mere tangled wastrels are the plantings 
grown, yett sometimes in an hour of idle reverie it seems to me the ayre is 
sweetened with their vanished perfectness. In the midst, wreathed now with 
Bloody-wall-flower, stands the Well with chain and bucket which merthful Henry 
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called his fountain of Perpetual Youth. Beside the moat the whyte Baredames 
show a blush of pink as it were with promise of red to match the royal purple 
of the yeeres they knew. ‘That morning, overhead, a thrush was whistling the 
love-songs of those hotspur days. All round was a tangled growth, sprung up as 
will as may. The Cattsfancy climbed about the foxglove, the Amorous-poppy 
nestled neere the Columbine, and a trayling Sweetbriar, red as a gyrles cheeks, 
bent and beckoned towards the roses. 

I neered the finish of my task when Mayden Twoyeereold, which was_ tyring 
mayd and comb-brush to Lady Dimchurch, came smiling  barehead forth, 
looking so wellabout in her taffety Cassock and scarlett-red petticoat, that, Goodly- 
betide-me, I scarce could keepe my hands to myself.  ‘“ Happydaye pretty 
Wanton !” quoth I quite civill, for she and I were new acquaintance, and when she 
told me her Mistress was having a morning bitt and small beer in her chamber, 
I drew her to that garden ambush Henry planted with kiss-me-quick-and-go, and 
bade her tell me without fable of their journey from London. 

“Our adventure,” she answered, “‘hadde proved a Rue-bargain but for Master 
Silvertip. At Sundridge, where we baited, two soldiers peeped from the highway- 
side being part of Mr. Secretary’s pursuit. When we started again, Lady Dim- 
church in her litter, and I riding a pony which the Indian led, they followed, 
I knew not what to do for fright when Silvertip stepped to Milady and took that 
double dagger whereon she loves to clap her little hand. Then he motioned us 
forward. We were among trees and saw no more than that he dashed at them, 
ere we fled away. Five minutes after, he overtook us quite unperturbed, and gave 
back the dagger with a smile. When I asked what hadde happened, he merely 
touched his throat and led us on. But a moment later he paid our litter bearers 
and turning them back to London by another way, we finished the last five miles 
by good footmanship.” 

“How cometh he by that wisp of whyte haire?” I asked. 

* Bid him tell his story in an hour of leisure,” she answered: “he was in a 
forest in the Virginia plantation where his father was killed by lightening, and 
when the boy who stood neere recovered, he felt that a spark hadde touched his 
brow—hence the name which Raleigh bestowed.” 

“Heyda!” quoth I, “Sir Welladvise makes an odd choyce of a clarke.” 

“Whoo, whoo!” cried Mayden with a tickle-poynt laugh, “ didst ever know an 
odder makeshift than my master? Howbeit, the Indian learned so much from a 
yeeres schooling, that his savage nature ripens as a sour vine that hath been 
trayned to bear sweet fruit.” 

We were still talking, when Lady Dimchurch came forth whistling the tune of 
“Crimson Velvet.” Dear Paradise,—carefree and hartelesse—she always hadde a 
pretty manner, cooked as it were after a new fashion, and at Court she bore 
away the Bell for delicate dancing, as light as the froth that falls from Bridell or 
Bitt, and for the multitude of Italian jewels wherewith she was hanged. After 
having withstood three or four honey-dew suitors, she lighted upon Sir Welladvise 
Dimchurch, a notable Courtier that could take a pinch of snuff extraordinary 
graceful, but an unsunny man that should have married a widow, a_well-ridden 
mare, for all the world knows the breaking of these fillies, with all its brouilleries 
and jars is an exasperating office. For mine own part I deem it foolish to marry 
until ye know one another early and late, loud and still. So thinking she should 
be schooled and kept in awe, he scarce came throo’ the wedding daye without 
scratching. After they were married by the Lord Keeper in the King’s bed- 
chamber (who took great joy of it and blessed the bride with one of his shoes), 

















“We all drew back, altho’ it must have been beyond the power of any wayfarer to discover us at that 
distance throo’ those diamond panes.” 
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Sir Welladvise finding her wilful and untoward at their first coming together, went 
away from sheer spite to dine at the Fair Unknown, an ordinary, and she at her 
Mother’s. Courtier, forsooth, as the palace-bred hound mused, gazing into an 
empty butt, what is more hollow than a Courtier’s life! So when he came the 
next daye, she swore a great oath to his face she would die a Mayden-widow, to 
which he affirmed she hadde more jade’s tricks than a double Duchess, and carping 
thus, almost in tears for anger, they both grew to that heat that he prayed he 
might be damned if ever he offered her any fresh kindness till she called for it, 
whereto she declared that Hell would be plowed and furrowed ere ever she did. 

How different towards her was this stealthy Indian, ever studying Cupid in his 
many moods, ever watching to snare the harte of her caprice. It was some 
months after this ill-sped wedding that he was brought into their household for a 
few hours daily, Lady Dimchurch making no bones beyond the proviso that he 
must never offer to kisse her, to which he instantly agreed, the cunning fox that 
knew much more than the neerest way to the greenwood. I observed her always 
with a tender interest, remembering what in bygone dayes her Mother and I 
hadde been to one another. At her prime, Madonna Frescobaldi was an accom- 
plished swordswoman, and it made me ready to burst for merth to see the Dauter 
girded with a double dagger Italian-wise. I delited in her flowery face, her 
cheeks quite clean without stayne or smear of painting—and to see her dance 
with lightfoot quicksilver conceit was beautiful as the circling of a bird. 

I was still holding them in chat when the Indian approached, having spent the 
night in a rustic bivouac. The church bell struck as he joined us, and I observed 
that the sound gave him a shudder of disgust. It hadde been broached and 
resolved overnight that the fugitives should not stir bowshot from the Castle and that 
means ought to be devised for the continuance of their journey. By way of 
beguiling an hour I offered to show them the historic rooms and the Keepe—things 
the humblest or greatest might wish to behold. ‘The Tawneymoor was curiously 
moved at sight of some instruments which hadde lain for a century in the Guard 


room. A venerable seethe-cauldron on the top platform, a Danish axe, some 
Millane knives and a headsman’s sword sayd nothing new: but he gazed mightily at 
a pair of thum-screws, the use whereof hadde to be explained, and was faszinated by 


a hideous object—a French “ focre @angoise,” which being inserted in the mouth, is 
by a handles-twist expanded, thereby distending the jaws. He held it long in his 
dusky fingers, and after turning it this way and that, exclaimed “ Your Kings are 
Artists. . . . Bigod, their knives are long and noyseless, and leave little blood.” 
Presently we looked from that abandoned window where, a century ago, Anne 
Bullen leaned, at the side whereof Mourning Bride and Loveforever have 
climbed. The Indian entered that little fayre Chamber with a curious respect, as 
one who salutes the household gods, tho’ I discovered he was but reverencing 
the memory of King Henry, whom he took to be a surpassing chief, crushing 
his wives thums and splitting their jaws before passing to extremities. To this 
daye I cannot approach that room without emotion. Neglect hath at least spared 
it new-fangled conceits. ‘There are the flagons, the seeing-glasse, an ivory flick- 
comb, and a distaff whereon she spun so tragical a fate. Here are her bookes— 


a dozen—whereof she humourously sayed, “ By my Bookes I get the cream of many 
men’s mind without the creak and footfall of their living presence.” Of that 
shelf of volumes the chiefest is her Breviary, on the flyleaf whereof she writt 
a supplication of her own inditing, which rings wondrous true in these half-hearted 
dayes. The Indian begged Lady Dimchurch to read it aloud, which she did, 
almost without miscarriage, in these words : 
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“Give mea Rule to gauge the breadth of life: a plummet line to sound its deepes. 
Let the horizen be my sundial, whereon I may discern the light and shade of real 
from visionary things. 

“ Teach me great thoughts: give me a wand whercon to notch the Truth. Be 
Thou present when in mine extremetie I call: when Death, the great Magician, 
draws neere, and I am weary, lift up my harte.” 

We traversed quaint nooks—the Oratory, the Courtyard, the garth and appleyard 
Henry named “Comfort me with apples,” Lady Dimchurch as happy as tho’ she 
hadde been ransacking drawers of trinkets, using no greater freedom with Silvertip 
than once or twice to say, ‘‘Commether, gentle Dogge !” whilst the Indian standing 
attentive beside her, looked that strong and resolute I could net but think Sir 
Welladvise was fortunate to possess so trusty a scrivener, until suddenly, as we 
all stood by the gallery window, the Tawneymoor, who for an instant hadde 
kept his eyes hard fixed upon a churl walking down the Polebrook road turned 
grim and grisly, motioning from the window saying, ‘That man is in quest of us.” 
We all drew back, altho’ it must have been beyond the power of any wayfarer 
to discover us at that distance throo’ those diamond panes. I was puzzled to 
think what token the stranger betrayed. But the Indian’s earnestness brooked no 
denial—and_ bidding them take cover I ranne down to the gate. ‘This, as usual, 
was closed, and Toby’s son was peeping upon our visitor feigning deafness and 
cocking his head parratt-wise. ‘Throwing wide the gate, I discovered a sorry knave, 
which was the Sevenoaks weazel-monger, looking as poor as a rag-and-bone man’s 
donkey, with his box under his arm. I chuckled at Silvertip’s conceit of an enemy, 
and bidding ‘Toby’s son fetch a cup of beer, asked what might be to sell. The 
man hadde slightly opened his box, in which were three weazels, but finding 
himself alone, hastily sayd, “ Nothing to sell, Master Kirkrapine, these are ordered 
for a gentleman in search of whom I go.” 

I listened in silence, knowing a shaft nearer the target would follow. 

*“T seek a Blackamoor, a fowle black calfe,” he added under his breath. 

I was so astonied, a gust of wind would have blown the head off my shoulders. 
“By Mary bright!” quoth I, “dost think we stall Blackamoors here? Look 
for thyself,” I added, bringing him into the deserted Courtyard, “and see if thou 
find aught save yonder black catt.” 


’ 


He stood supping his beer and looking up at the fast-shut windows, whence 
Seizer A’Gripper peeped Judasly. ‘Then speaking above his breath he sayed, 
“Good Sir, for sweet St. Charitie’s sake, there is a Blackamoor cried in Sevenoaks 
which two dayes syne hadde an affray with the King’s guard. He vanished so 
utterly as to make it plain he is somewhere hidden within walls.” 

At these words I looked him in the face as one aghast and answered, ‘* Then 
‘twas thy Blackamoor I met and a brace of fine mayds with him the other side 
Chiddingstone, and they asked a way throo’ the woods to Tonbridge, so I led 
them behind the Goat and Bucket and set them in their way under the hedge 
and saw them no more.” 

Without another word the weazelmonger departed, and when I asked Silvertip 
by what token he guessed that man’s purpose, he only answered, “ Silvertip know.” 
But I pressed him, saying, “If I perceived nothing, how, for sake’s sake, could’st 
thou?” ‘To which quite softly he sayed, “That is the difference between Indian 
and Yengeesh.” 

When towards sunset I returned from Edenbridge whither I went in quest of 
horses for their journey, we walked to the place where Silvertip hadde made his 
Bower and where bending back the branches and laughing, he exclaimed, “ Give 
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me an open window!” There on the ground was a couch of little boughs, 
neatly laid, the feathery softness of each overlaying the stem of the next. No 
mattress equalled it for spring, or for smell as sweet as an herb closett. Overhead 
hung his sachell full of bands and kerchiefs and brushes. The spot he hadde 
chosen was at the Meerside called Dyana’s bath, so named, say the countryfolk, by 
Henry and Anne in a merry fitt, and the same authoritie furthermore declares that 
to this daye on summer mornings the fugitive figure of a woman comes to bathe, 
the whyte gleam of her bodye seen like a flash beneath the overleaning willows. 
Many declare Anne Bullen dipped there in her girlish dayes and haunts it. I can 
but affirm that one Bartholomew-tide, towards shut of daye, I came upon a ruddy 
farm-wench, splashing as naked as my nayle, which at sight of me leaped into her 
smock and sped away as she hadde powder of ginger in her feet. 

Whilst Silvertip talked, Paradise stood listening, the sunset glint in her eyes, and 
her haire beneath her little Shappo glistening red like gold wire. What wonder 
if the Indian thought her beautiful as a sunbeam in his Rappahannock woods ! 
They seemed close drawn as buckets in a well, All that morning I hadde under- 
stood no more than children do that look upon the Babees; but now of a sudden 
I thought—Beware, for Bayard doth bite upon the Bridell ! 

Yule of August, 1630. 

The Indian was out next morning at dawnlight and catched two fine jack 
which he split and nayled upon a board and baked before a faggot, to be cooked 
against our coming. It marvelled me how he always knew the hour due-timely, for I 
think he could not have read the face of a clock yett was never late nor early. There 
he stood in baskett buttoned jerkin and leather shoon, at the edge of Dyana’s bath, 
smiling grave and kindifull as we approached, I carrying a half gallon of small beer 
and Mayden Twoyeereold a barley loaf. Lady Dimchurch brought only her own 
keen appetite, and I remember that the ayre being Decemberly and the summer 
goosemist laying on the sidelands, she hadde a little snoutband drawn about her 
face to huddle her from the cold. “They were both trussed up slip-stocking high, 
one garter above and one below the knee. ‘The fish was instantly served hot-and- 
hot, and oh Pillaloo! 
Hadde Paradise been away, I should have cozened: to Master Silvertip, for 


it tasted good, 


I feel drawn to any man that is at one with his own mind. How rare is he who 
owns himself with no shuffling betwixt and between. But when we asked him to 
sing, he shook his head in silence. Have you ever noticed that birds of prey have 


no song? Hollow-me-fancy! it was pretty to see how delicately he served Paradise 
and with what zeal he answered her questions as smooth as any Frenchman with 
his baissemains. They were all wide eyed when, amid the clover fields where 
a multitude of dumbledores were humming, I showed them our Hever dandelions 
which, as all the world knows, turned crimson on the daye Anne Bullen’s blood 
sprinkled Tower Green and so remain. ‘The Indian told us somewhat of the art 
of discovering danger at a distance from trifling signs, wherein it seemed he hadde 
that incredible divination a Foole might mistake for luck. With those black eyes 
wherein a sunset sparkle lurked, he could count the crows flying over Hide Hill, 
five miles and a way-bit from here. He showed us his ‘five foot bowe as thick as 
a Bore’s tusk which he readily bent, for he was strong as Banbury Cheese and 
sent an arrow through a robin flying high overhead. He talkéd of his boyhood by 
forest and stream, of fierce animals, of the wolf, the bear, and the beaver whose 


instincts and reasonings he thought neither better nor worse than man’s. A single 
phrase lodged with me. ‘‘In the woods,” he sayed, ‘we are always well, for we 
live as we were made, content with the fruits of our solitude, enduring ill-fortune, 
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able to die as resignedly as the wild animal whose time hath come—not troubled 
with trifles, knowing that the humblest life may fill a space as wide as that between 
the stars.” I laughed in my sleeve when he sayed he was ever well in the woods, 
for all the world knows that fowles which live in the watter are never wet. 

I left them presently, being on the watch morn and eve, fearful lest they be 
run to earth. ‘The first daye I hadde been devising means for getting them to 
Dover: but now, amid all these wheels and windings, I resolved they should not 
leave till I heard from Sir Welladvise, for it angered me to see the Indian thus 
Harry-come-sup with Paradise, thrusting his sickle into another man’s harvest. 

For the sake of making the daye passe without heavinesse, I offered that, it being 
Toby’s son’s birthdaye (at which gest the little old chance-born smiled something 
sour) the nooning should be given over to merrimake with a fitly collation, no 
turtle: feast but a choyceful plenty. And indeed all was well-apaid and jolly, tho’ 
afterwards the charges were enuff to make a man groan. I tricked and trimmed the 
table with napkins and fayre-gilt porringers and sawcers, and in the midst mangepains 
thickly sprinkled, with suckets and sweetmeats. At the upper end were places sett 
for Lady Dimchurch and Silvertip as meat fellows, and below the salt two seats for 
Mayden ‘Twoyeereold and me, and thus we satt each daye without curiosity or crowing. 

At the strike of twelve Gualter Iourapenny came forth with his cook’s bonnet 
in his fist to admonish us in that Suffolk whine he hath in its perfection, that 


dinner smoked. By the table waited Malkin Handiside, standing strait on her 
hips as a thumping country-bred bundle should do. It was of her the Parish 


Clarke once sayed she was timber whereof to make kindling-wood for Hell! Nor 
can I lightly forgett how one donedinner when she and Fourapenny were in a 
ruftie-tuftie frolic in the garden, I sudden heard her cry “ Hadoon!” followed by 
a splash... . By me saul! as King Jamie used to say (but let me give you this 
in a whisper) they hadde tumbled top-over-tayle into the moat ! 

Lady Dimchurch looked fresh and amorous in a suit of watchet sattin, laid 
with silver-lace, and altogether well furnished, and holding a fayre pair of jessamy 
gloves, and a paper fan. As for Silvertip, he seemed swarthy as ever (albeit 
Paradise made him wash his face daily with posset curd) as usual something gaudy 
in his attire, and called me ‘“ Money-in-both-pockets,” which I thought a wet-shod 
gest. He led her, as tall as any courtier, and when they were seated chuckled at 
sight of the Cheere, and albeit he usually drank no wine, yett seeing this was a 
holiday, filled her glass and his with Malvoisie and cried, “Come, let us feast and be 
merry, lett us bite to the bone!” Thereat Malkin Handiside tittered, yett served 
pretty steady a kid stewed with lentils, and after a good store of salmons and 
excellent venison whereof that yeere there was great plentie. When it came to 
eating, Master Silvertip was as good a scratch-platter as the best, loving his meat 
so underdone that it was quite rather of the ratherest. And as watching people 
eat is hungry work and ‘Toby’s son betrayed his stomake was roring, he was bidden 
sitt in the chimney corner, where Malkin heaped his platter. Whereat 1 was gladde 
to see they were friends again, for the week before, after she hadde heated me 
a pipkin of Maligo-sack, which was slightly smoked, he called her a Scotch 
Warmingpan, whereupon. she fetched that little old-go-by-the-ground such a 
whister-clister as might have felled a stouter donkey. With pistachios and a castle 
of Parmesan, we approached the lees of our liquor, and Toby’s son drained a 
3lackjack of beer, eggs and brandy. So having emptied both flagons, we gave 
Fourapenny and Malkin each a dram, which encouraged them to foot a Suffolk 
jig whilst we clapped hands and sang, and Fourapenny made his clogshoon so 
rattle that we were merry as brimming cup and can. 
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There never was such sport in London as a yeere or two after King Jamie came 
to England, when a Whyte bear called the Spanish Grandee was turned into the 
Thames where the Dogges baited him swimming whilst the laughter cracked from 
Lambeth to Whytehall Stayres. Toby’s son used to say that as a cabin-boy on 
shipboard he saw this nearby. So to give my guests a last go-down of merth, I 
whispered him the promise of a Tallboye of beer if he showed on all fours 
how the bear clawed and how the Dogges nipped wheresoever tooth would hold. 
Perhaps these old walls rarely rang to more uproarous jollity than followed. Even 
the grave Indian wiped away a merry tear, and Malkin Handiside laughed a laugh 
that made a horse in the next field whinny. But his show ended, ‘Toby’s son 
being a trifle overtumbled, claimed a kiss of Mayden Twoyeereold, which made her 
so wroth she cursed him roundly, crying, “Thou little merry begotten Capon, thou 
flap-eared chuck-farthing, for whom the gallows groan, dost take me for a Covent- 
garden nun?” So to cool her heat I led her into the garden and culled her a fayre 
posey, and Bigorries! I kissed her myself, for (believe it or not as ye will) kissing a 
roguish wench always came to me as natural as watter running throo’ a Sieve. 

We strayed all unheeding throo’ the idlewild, she feigning to play with cup 


and ball and eyeing me sidewise like a peacock in its pride. ‘Then suddenly, as 
unblushing as a smuggler, she declared that to her thinking the happiest marriage is 


that where three days suffice for wooing, wedding and bedding. Seeing me Friday- 
faced, the sawsy minx slipped her arm throo’ mine and showed me a knot in 
her girdle-—“for love of . . . who?” she crooned, and to this daye her rosy gills 
do haunt me in my sleep. But seeing me dumbfounded she spoke up mighty 
briske and with an oath cried, ‘‘In the Divell’s name anon!” 

Are you there with your bears? thought I, and for a moment my harte was in 
my hose, for I doubted not that, if ruffled, she would Rape and Scratch with the 
best. I resolved to dissemble and let the business hang on the hedge, so taking 
her by the hand, “‘Commether Sweetlips,” quoth I, and drew her to the trestle-tree, 
where we satt asquat together, she smiling so loose-ith-heft that for the first time 
in my life I felt shamefaced—a thing I should not have deemed possible tho’ 
Satan hadde taken his Bible oath it was true. 

“Thou art a clean-limbed Doxie,” I began, “ well-mouthed, and sound of all 
four, and I would marry thee with a harte and a half; yett none so fayre as he 
that comes full-handed, and scrape as I may what have I in this catching world 
save my daily crust ?” 

At this she nestled close as the Divell when he hugged the witch, and swore 
by oak and ash and thorne I could live as much a gentleman as this crackhalter, 
creepemouse Blackamoor.  ‘ Hark-forward!” quoth she, and twanged me on the 
shoulder. But whilst I brushed back her elf-locks and spoke her sweet as sops 
in wine, with a dieaway voice she added, ‘ Milady and the Indian are as good 
as gonne to the Deuce, for there is none to stay them, not even her husband, 
who at the best is a shy beeste that hardly comes out of his burrow, and when 
he does, spends his time seeking ants-paths. Now whilst we cannot hinder their 
going, we may serve their turn, and Silvertip hath promised to divide twenty 
Jacobs betwixt you and me if we bring him and Lady Dimchurch on board the 
first ship bound to France. Od-rabbit-it, Jock Kirkrapine, this sen’night we shalbe 
man and wife!” 

I listened in silence, thinking the hunter very forwarde to part the live bear’s 
skin: but I only answered as one that makes his mind ready. “I must have 
speech with Master Silvertip ere we go too far afield.” 
“And after that?” quoth she, as tho’ to plight troth. 
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“We gave Fourapenny and Malkin each a dram, which encouraged them to foot a Suffolk jig whilst we 
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“After that,” answered I, putting both hands behind me, “I will not deny 
that many are minded the best wooing is that not long a doing.” 

The words were scarce spoken when Depardeux! she sprang with a revel-dash 
upon me, rung my hand and kissed me quick as a spindle-twirl, then sped odd- 
come-shortly away, for betwixt this fooling and that we hadde been gonne an 
hour. I am not one to be led about to please the pigs, and by Green-Rushes, 
Master, I breathed a fervent sigh as her lithe handsome figure bounded away. 

I was mopping the sweat, when a pitapat rustled, and Master Silvertip stepped 
light as thistledown from the laurels. He hadde followed us, hidden at our very 
back, and overheard every syllable. ‘‘ Good fortune runs in the blood,” he began, 


quite grave and composed, “ 


and it is good fortune for both you and me to have 
a word together. Master Kirkrapine,” he sayed impressively, with a wake-me-early 
flash of the eyes, ‘Lady Dimchurch and I must be at Dover to-morrow night.” 
He ranne on about ships and horses, horses and ships whilst I listened, and now 
I am obliged to unbosom the secret of a lifetime without which this story would 
remain an unguessed riddle. 

I have written the name of Madonna Frescobaldi, a likesome lady, whose 
Chaplain I was three and thirty yeeres ago. ‘The tiny shrine in her house she 
dedicated to Divino Amore, and upon it stood a graceful lusty image of St. 
John with the cup of consolation. Of the few who knelt in that oratory, none 
was more constant than she in penance and flagellation. ‘Those were times of 
extraordinary fervour, when some carried their exaltation to a pitch of madnesse. 
After half a century the intellectual sense could still smell the faggots of Henry 
and Mary and Elizabeth. In those days Madonna was as beautiful as the lily of 
Emerald which Solomon could not surpass. We read, prayed, fasted and feasted 
together, and once walked hand in hand in the woods. Any priest can tell you 
(if he wills) how oft religious fervour tends towards sensuous passion. One all- 
hollantide we satt silent, listening to the faraway musique and bells of a wedding 
procession. I think we both felt an intense significance in the meaning of those 
sounds. Of a sudden we kissed, and the touch of her lips was sweeter than clover 
dew. Master, what avails—short of faggot and rack—when a man and a woman are 
powerfully drawn one towards the other? Scarlett, yett not ashamed, she murmured 
that in her eyes I bore a startling likeness to the image—I, whose name is also 
John. “ Hast thou too, dear John,” she asked, “a cup of consolation for me ?” 

Who, when the blood is young, shall be always wise if a strong passion beckons 
and calls !—and in those dayes I was hot-blooded for all the tonsure beneath my cap 
and the girdle of ivory skulls under my doublet. Marry-come-up! I did what the 
Divell me bade, and looking back I cannot deem that life is only an illusion, nor 
(speaking as St. John) dare I gainsay that life’s illusion niay be its sweetest part. 

When shown his Dauter, the venerable Frescobaldi paused in his money 
changing and declared it was a fine chylde and doubtlesse like its father. He 
would have named the infant Serafina, but Madonna anglicised this to PARADISE, 
and as tho’ this name were suggested by a spiritual thought, she was perpetually 
repeating to me, that she and I would be “Hares of Salvation,” tho’ to this day 
I wonder what that may mean ? 

Whilst Silvertip talked, my thoughts for an instant leaped backward acrosse 
half a lifetime—then I beheld again the darke earnest holy-cruel face, and heard 
the smooth voyce still harping upon ships and horses. Abruptly pausing he cried, 
“You have no swift watter here, or I would go and listen to the talking of the 
torrent. ‘The pattering of rayne in the tree-tops would speak almost as clear, But 
come, there be many wild creatures which are instinctively conscious of the 
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approach of danger, and so may he be who reads in the Book of Blazing Flames, 
—the onely book that never lies.” 

He led me towards his Bivouac, where the logges before which we hadde break- 
fasted still smouldered. As we walked, I remembered a_ fantastical myth of 
legendary dayes, how from forest darkes would emerge a curious yett splendid 
being, half man, half faun—brimming with the glory of animal life, deepe drinking, 
exulting in merth, delighting in musique and dance—to beguile the shepherdess 
with his stags-eyes and the sorcerie of woodland pipes. And here (incredible as 
the other) was a creature equally far-fetched, brought likewise from an imagined 
land, walking quite Lord o’ the Manor acrosse our English meadows, possessed of 
a devilish witchery over one, at least—and that one, Pardew, my Dauter! 

He drew neere to the ashes with precaution, and examined them as one who 
would use extraordinary finesse. Then binding a small witch hazel faggot, he laid 
it upon the coles. “In this Hever place,” he sayed very softly, “is danger of 
Sir Welladvise, who, if he be released, will come thundering on our track. On the 
highway is the risk of being halted by soldiers. We stand betwixt wolf and hound, 
and I ask the Blazing Flames, ‘Shall we remain, or shall we venture forth ?’” 

I must have looked askance at all these Divell’s trickes, for he went on trying 
to make me understand. 

“The book hath not many signs,” he explained, “and we have to do with the 
simplest. Every breath of wind must be noted, for sometimes you may hear 
sorrow whispering quite plain. Smoke rising strait is doubt: blown to the west, 
the place of dying day, it means sad ending. Bright colours of blue or green that 
seethe and glower show illness and disaster. See how that flame leaps .. . it is 
the earliest token our Sagamores learned, and signifies aéd/s well. A crackling 
means musquetry, the fyre of your hateful weapons. When sparks flash up, 
prepare to fight—if one such spark falls back, some one is sure to die.” 

“But death brushes us daily and some one is always sure to die,” I cried, vexed 
at such glut of ungodly nonsense. 

Even as I spoke he catched me by the wrist. ‘ Behold that spark,” quoth he, 
unheeding of my words, “that small spark moving like a beacon throo’ the embers 
bespeaks a journey. ‘That scrap of bark thrown off towards us signals an event 
impending here—a tragical event since the smoke blows westward! Mordew! we 
have our answer clear as crimson dawn. In this place a lurking danger gathers— 


safety lies in flight oversea !” 


Holy Rood day, 1630. 


The following morning found me in Edenbridge, where, by luck, I heard of a 
maltster going to London, who for a shilling was willing to deliver a_ letter. 
Silvertip watched my departure from afar, having jumped to the belief I was off in 
quest of horses. Sir Welladvise being presumably still in Clink, could do nothing 
to reclaim his wife, but it stood me in hand to lett Madonna know what manner 
of hay our Dauter was making. I prayed the maltster to start at once, but he 
only laughed and sayed if every dogges prayer was heard what a shower of bones 
there would be. On my return, I found ‘Toby’s Son scouring the blades of Lady 
Dimchurch’s double dagger, and he gave a thum-jerk towards the greenaway. 
Presently Mayden Twoyeereold came down acrosse the old garden field and sayed 
she hadde left our Turtles on the Fairy green, tracing amid its covering of Peters- 
wreath and creeping-Jenny, the interwoven rings of feather-thimbles and Divell’s-bitt 
and Joy-of-the-ground, which Anne in her brief daye sett forth to mark where the 
dancing feet of the Elves hadde trodden. 
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Upon the strike of eleven we dyned off a lark-pye I hadde of the Edenbridge 
pye-wife, washed down with a stoup of clarett sangaree. Now they were idling 
“waiting for the horses,” sometimes looking Babees in each other's eyes, other- 
whiles wistful, like children tired of their spades. Once, pausing neere them in 
the staircase gallery, I stood a moment to watch the lovethirst in their faces, and 
left them pacing up and down betwixt the sunshine and the darke, fancying (as 
lovers always do) they walked by ways as yett untrodden. Silvertip was holding 
something-—-it must have been the diamond Paradise wore, and I thought that on 
a certain occasion, David may have looked in some such wise upon Bathsheba. 
But as tho’ continuing somewhat my presence hadde cutt short, he stepped against 
the window and scratched the yeere 1618, where to this daye it rests, ‘Then, 
turning with a swift wild passion, he caught her half resisting and kissed her on 
the lips. All the world knows what fate befell him who chanced upon Dyana 
ungirdled for the bath, and I hadde so little stomake to learn what might await 
one who peeped upon that ‘Tawneymoor and a young woman furnished with a 
double dagger, that 1 forsook the Castle and seated myself beneath the great 
Mulberry. I could scarce dissemble a smile, remembering how over the lark-pye 
the Savage hadde admonished Lady Dimchurch to be ready with riding boots and 
coverslut cape, for he hadde sure knowledge, horses would be at the gate that 
afternoon. So before long they came forth, eager to commence their journey and 
observing the fruit wherewith the Mulberry was crammed, they tasted, till Paradise 
finding the berries stayned her pinkie fingers, picked with her lips. And all of us 
—Mayden ‘I'woyeereold, Toby’s son, and even the Indian—laughed when she looked 
down, for her little tip-tilted nose was a sanguinary red. But—sudden as a witch’s 
shriek—Silvertip motioned us to silence, and exclaimed, “‘The horses!” ‘Then his 
face blanched, and he bent to the ground. It was a moment ere my blunter 
hearing caught the beat of many hoofs... of a great cavalcade trotting down 
the Polebrook road, and a companie of nearly fifty officers, soldiers and servants, 
swinging past our appleyard drew rein. Well might the Book of Blazing Flames 
have prophesied there would that daye be horses before Hever. Without looking, 
Lady Dimchurch and Silvertip could read as well as I, what was the webbe ‘that 
hadde thus suddenly encompassed them. We were all struck stock-still, whilst you 
might say a Pater, the soldiers waughing like whelps at sight of the Tawneymoor, 
who gazed fixedly back. If a look could have killed, they would all have been 
damned. Poor Silvertip! ‘The same ken which learned him to read such wise 
things in the embers must have told him now that he should no more behold her 
for whom he hadde staked all. Lady Dimchurch stood deepe-thoughted, whyte as 
whalebone, with hands pray-pray fashion. One of the Cavaliers, habited in plumb- 
coloured doublet, hose and cloak, dismounted, whom I knew for Sir Welladvise. 
At that moment all seemed hushed . . . yett speaking as a whisper that thrills with 
tears restrained. At sight of the Indian, Sir Welladvise advanced, his face pale as 
beaten lead and twisted awry to such a grimace I knew not whether to laugh or 
swear. But he spoke quite grimlie civill, masking the kindling of his eyes and 
tremble of his mouth, and thanking his scrivener with a smile like a frozen snow- 
crust for having done such notable service—more i faith than hadde been 
commanded. During which biting words Lady Dimchurch was ringing her hands 
and weeping all forsobbed, in a single instant grown five years older than herself, 
till her husband clapped her on the shoulder, crying, “ Be merry, wench, and lett 
the welkin rore!” So a palfrey was brought whereon he lifted her, all booted for 
flight with Silvertip, intending, I suppose, that they should try to make a new 
beginning; and albeit she hadde played the silly fly-by-the-sky, yett,so far as 
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touched her fayre fame there hadde not been so much as a mousetrap proposed 
against her. But he left her harte in pawn with the ‘Tawneymoor, for by Mahound 
you may blow out a lamp, but who can blow out a cole! So with no further 
word they rode away followed by half the cavaleade. ‘The rest, all soldiers, with 
their officer, circled hot about us. Sir Welladvise hadde not married into an Italian 
family without learning choyce dissembling ways. What he suspected, how much 
he knew, whether the Indian hadde a finger in the trumped-up charge against him 
which hadde so suddenly fallen, I cannot say: but he divined his unusual debt 
and used his restored favour to summon up this storm. For Silvertip there was 
neither resistance nor escape. Nevertheless, the Captain spoke him fayre, as one 
who summons a Castle, adding with a smile the King was minded to bestow a 
collar upon him, and so they departed with the Indian in their midst . . . whilst 
I remained motionless—listening —hearing faint and fainter from a distance their 
footbeats dying away—filling the ayre with a sadness like the transcendent pathos 
of receding musique. 

Upon a summary form of tryall, Silvertip was sentenced to the rack and thence 
to ‘Tyburn; but it was commonly affirmed King Jamie hanged a dead bodye. For 
in the early morning when the hangmen came with their bloodirons, the clogs of 
Earth hadde already fallen. ‘There are not wanting stories of men and women 
who, when a darling hope was thus shattered—the harte stood still. 

Weeks later, I went with Madonna to the Clink, where a gold penny loosed the 
gaoler’s tongue. He told us the story of Silvertip’s last hours. ‘The gaoler himself 
hadde been ship’s carpenter on voyages to the New World, and from the Virginia 
plantation brought a grey-brown throstle which he showed us—a mock-bird he called 
it—which hung in his window whistling and thrilling as rapturous as love’s foretelling. 
There for months the bird hadde sung, twittering of Roanoke and Rappahannock, 
of odourous dawns at the grasse-time of the yeere, of the moonlight when it—the 
musician of love—sang to its mate .and filled the darke with ecstasie. ‘The gaoler 
told us how all that last afternoon and evening Silvertip leaned at the window bars 
overhead, as tho’ listening to those liquid flute notes with that keener sense which 
wakens at the approach of death. We, too, listened whilst that little bird filled 
the sunlesse courtyard with a quivering sense of tears. I wonder was it telling of the 
sunshine it remembered! ‘To me, all the tender memories of a lifetime murmured 
in that thrilling voyce. Can any deny that to the untaught ear such sounds speak 
as eloquently as do roundelays of home and liberty to you and me? When the 
game is lost, the savage, in his abandonment, turns instinctively to his only refuge. 
Silvertip had missed the goal of his iove. Behind him lay a tragical failure—before 
remained the rack and gibbet. Amid the pulse that well-known song awakened, 
a familiar accent whispered and bade him be free. 

His fate cutt short the reconciliation that otherwise might have been sett a-brewing 
betwixt Welladvise and his wife. On the night the Indian passed away, Paradise woke 
from an evil slumber crying to Mayden ‘Twoyeereold in the next closett, ‘* Dead, 
he is dead!” and this albeit his sentence and even his tryall hadde been kept from 
her. ‘Then she laughed and sobbed—sobbed, wept and laughed till break of daye. 
At nightfall she was taken with a shivering fitt, and altho’ her physician at first 
thought lightly of this distemper, the fever nowise abated, but waxed every hour 
gonne, of 


5 
Hever’s neglected garden, which she took to be the semblance of herself . . . and 


more fierce, thro’ which in her madnesse she whispered of the dayes just 


of a flitting figure that came and went acrosse the chimney shadow, beckoning her 
away with irresistible persuasion. This symptom the leeches with good reason took 
to be a thing uncanny and beyond their skill. 
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Yes, her musings in those last delirious moments turned towards him who hadde 
wrought so subtle a spell. How he must have loved her—he whose passion 
overcame even the repugnance to his tawny skin. ‘The tie which fate cutts thus 
violently asunder is often cherished beyond every other. His words in life hadde 
breathed so many meanings to an empty harte! Whilst her husband and I watched 
at her bedside, she was retracing fugitive moments wherein, thinking no wrong, 
yielding to the incantation which drew her to a devious path, deeming these 
dangerous communings but the broadening of a friendship, she hadde found in 
each a fresh incentive, as one who walks throo’ new groves goes forward curious to 
see what lies beyond. 

Until the fourth daye, when she whispered me but scantily, passing in mind 
over the violet meadows of the Garden of Eden, to inglenooks where amid the 
sun-dried hay and sweet-breathed pines she met one that took her hand-fasted in 
his swarthy arms—when she spoke no more. Our Edenbridge Parson, which is 
a knowledgeable man, declares that the lives of the living are sometimes thus 
frustrated by the loves of the dead. 

Now that I am old and walk abroad in these September dayes, my eyes grow 
dim watching the blue mist acrosse the river and the leaves fall. Autumn, leaning 
beyond the trees afire it hath painted, touches the distant hills with tender 
sadnesse. I wonder why each brilliant Summer thus is changed, why the gloom 
steals behind so many things we love, whereof no whit remains save mist and 
weeping weather and falling leaves. 

So having writt this Epicedium by way of funeral song, I would fain take off 
my hatt to the two or three Gentles who perhaps have walked with me thus far 
and say, as good King Jamie used to cry to his hounds, “ God’s peace be with 
us all!” 

On winter evenings I peer into Silvertip’s Book of Blazing Ilames, watching 
the sparks leap and the embers glow to green and sapphire gems. I hear the 
dog-star bark, and the tremulous Reveillon of the wind draws near and nearer till 
it penetrates the innermost recesses of the Castle and goes whispering up and down 
the stairs and galleries, moving the closed door ever so lightly, as tho’ a stealthy 
hand fingered its latch. Sometimes it seems to me I hear something calling my 
name. Ghosts, say you? I swear by Kirk and Bower and Hall that every Hever 
lane has its romance by the side whereof this stumbling tale is shoeleather. Who 
dare say what wild wings fly over this Castle at night? And when I pause in the 
Gallery to gaze upon the date Master Silvertip traced, the thought comes o’er me 
how deepe an imprint that strange creature left on my life, and how long that 
frayle token may continue in the window's sunshine . . . now that he is sleeping 
in the shade. 

Wherefore, the powder being spent, I rest of my tale. Sometimes in my 
woodland walks it seems to me the sounds of distance do indeed possess that 
subtle significance the Indian so curiously read in them. Even acrosse this written 
page a spriteful echo steals like a woodpecker’s faint far tap in the greenwood. 

Show me old walls, grey walls, and I will show you shadows—shadows deepe 
and blue with haunting dreems beyond. I walk acrosse the barley-mow, where 
amid bloome-flowers, Silvertip made his wild nature habitation. He sayed a 
sunbeam slanting throo’ the forest was Paradise Dimchurch, and so each yeere I 
seem to see her... as real as the leafy whisper overhead—faint and _ fleeting, 
yett immortal ! 

Of all seasons, give me the Autumn, the leaf. In the early hours, I, an old 


lover in love with the woods, go forth to listen to their undersong and_ pause, 
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half expectant, waiting to hear unimagined musique. Nor do I wholly wait in 
vain, for the ayre thrills with a mystical Benediction. ‘The tragic tangle of our 
life lies far away. ‘The golden chestnuts yonder, that crest the rising hills, are 
transfigured in the Joy of the morning. 1 walk throo’ the land of the poets, and 
breathe the fragrance of its carpet of fallen leaves. At such a moment who is 
so blind as not to see above the Amaranth heights of Earth, a phantome tracerie 
beyond! And when the red sunshine kindles upon the Garden of Eden, a mist- 
sheen floats in the radiant distance—as it were the incense of Peace and _ sweet 
remembrance . . . and the loves of bygonne dayes. 
Your servant to command, 
JOHN KIRKRAPINE. 


‘The simplicity and moderation of Mr. Kirkrapine’s narrative are not without 
weight as evidence of veracity. It has the confirmation of the minute figures 
1618 cut in one of the windows of the staircase gallery, where he says the 
Indian traced them. 

When in 1616 the famous Pocahontas came to England with her husband 
Rolfe, she was accompanied by several Indian lads and girls of her tribe. It 
would seem that the ill-fated Silvertip was one of these. The bird, to which such 
suggestive allusion is made, was without doubt an American mocking-bird, the 
incomparable songster of Virginia. 

Kirkrapine’s romantic interest in Anne Boleyn, who when he wrote had_ been 
dead ninety-four years, is deserving of notice. ‘lhe injustice of her sentence had 
come to be universally understood. ‘The imagination of the seventeenth century, 
though not sensitive, had been shocked by Henry’s cruelty to his wives. There 
were other tragedies, too, which had drawn a lurid fervour about the Throne, In 
such cases the character of each victim is apt, with time, to acquire attributes of 
grace that were not always present in life. 

Hence it was that the memory of an unfortunate Queen assumed, in the 
popular retrospect, a sympathetic interest of appealing tenderness; and that seen 
against the background of Richard’s inurder of the boy Princes, and Mary’s racks 
and faggots, and Elizabeth’s beheading of Mary Stuart, and James’ execution of 
Raleigh—the romance of Anne Boleyn assumed that ominous significance which 


her portrait recalled to Kirkrapine. 
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BY HAROLD BEGBIE. 


XVI—THE MODERN SURGEON+* 


His brow spreads large and placid, and his eye 
Is deep and bright, with steady looks that still. 
Soft lines of tranquil thought his face fulfill 
His face at once benign and proud and shy, 

If envy scout, if ignorance deny, 

His faultless patience, his unyielding will, 
Beautiful gentleness and splendid skill, 
Innumerable gratitudes reply. 

Ilis wise, rare smile is sweet with certainties, 
And seems in all his patients to compel 

Such love and faith as failure cannot quell. 


AS it ever occurred to you that 
l| the surgery practised in England 
some twenty-five or thirty years 
ago differed but very little from the 
surgery practised in India before the 
advent of Alexander? Lancets, scalpels, 
scissors, and saws, as well as forceps, 
catheters, and syringes, were employed 
in the immemorial East while Britain 
slumbered in a state of the rudest 
barbarism. ‘The Asiatic surgeon used as 
many as a hundred steel instruments, and 
these tools were exquisitely made, and 
were carefully protected from dirt—as dirt 
was known in those days. Operations of 
a dangerous kind, such as amputations, 
were performed, and the doctors knew as 
much about poulticing as the hospital 
nurse of the present time. It is hardly 
too much to say that the surgeon of thirty 
years ago was performing in England the 
same operations, and by the same means, 
as the Hindu performed in India many 
hundreds of years before the birth of 
Christianity. 

It is this little-realised truth which 
makes the romance of modern surgery— 
one of humanity’s unwritten books. But 
for Lister and Simpson we should still be 
living in a period of butchery and agonies 
of which we cannot even bring ourselves 


W. E. HENLEY, Jn Hospital. 


to think. ‘Thirty years ago a screaming 
patient was strapped and pinioned to 
the operating table, the knives flashed at 
lightning speed, the surgeon—sweating 
with his hurried carpentry, and dropping 
beads of perspiration and other foreign 
bodies into the wound—cut through 
the bone with a saw whose only virtue 
was its sharpness, while the assistant 
selected his ligature from a row held in 
his teeth in order of size from right to 
left! And, when the “operation” was 
over—painful and horrible as it had been 
—it was something like a hundred to one 
against the victim’s chance of a healthy 
recovery. But now, speaking generally, 
time is not the chief necessity in an 
operation. The patient surrenders him- 
self to the operating table as easily as he 
takes to his bed, and while he continues 
indefinitely in a state of unconsciousness 
the surgeon performs upon his body, with 
deliberation, gentleness, and the most 
fastidious attention to details, the opera- 
tion which will almost assuredly restore 
him to the mercies of perfect health. 
Celerity, though it must always be im- 
portant, has ceased to be the chief virtue 
in a surgeon: cleanliness, gentleness and 
precision have thrust it back into the 
fourth place. ‘The result of this enormous 


* Medical etiquette forbids the publication of the name of the eminent surgeon to an intimate 
knowledge of whom I am indebted for any interest which the reader may find in this attempt to 


suggest the wonderful romance of modern surgery. 
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revolution, thanks to Simpson and Lister, 
is a new birth for surgery. 

Tennyson was probably just in his 
brutal description of the coarse red 
surgeon, but he lived to see the rise of 
the modern school, and expressed regret 
for the scornful lines. ‘The eminent 
surgeon whose name unhappily does not 
stand at the head of this article, but to 
whose friendship I am indebted for the 
knowledge and experience which enable 
me to make the following remarks, 1s 
typical of the new school. Gentle and 
refined, with a genial and generous nature, 
he seems to me an admirable type of 
the modern surgeon and an encouraging 
example of the modern workman. He 
is clean-shaven, and it is right for a 
surgeon to offer not even the hospitality 
of a moustache to hungry microbes. He 
is a regular visitor to the Turkish bath, 
and after any very infectious case goes 
immediately to the bath, even if he has 
been there but the day before. Young, 
tall, broad-shouldered, with strong lips 
and keen deep-set eyes, he impresses one 
first and foremost with the sense of power 
and certainty. He has many moods, 
many expressions of countenance, and 
his voice has command over almost every 
tone of speech; but whether he is merry 
with one, as I have seen him on the eve 
of a whole day’s holiday, or whether he 
is discharging the pleasant duties of a 
host among his guests, after a day more 
crowded with work and anxiety than any 
but his wife and his most intimate friends 
can realise, he never fails to impress one 


with the conviction of strength, vigour of 


thought, and assured knowledge. More- 
over, he is a man who rejoices in his 
work, who loves Nature in all her moods, 
and one who does not fail to realise the 
spiritual mystery behind the material 
appearance. In all this he is typical 
of the modern surgeon; for the once 
popular impression that the anatomist is 
a cold, godless and materialistic machine 
rests on no surer foundation than the 
imagination of the religious novelist, and 
is not now held by anybody who is not 
profoundly ignorant of the medical pro- 
fession. Even while these lines are passing 
through the press it has happened that a 
Sister holding a responsible post in one 
of the largest hospitals in London has 
told me that she has observed how 
contact with the sick and suffering always 
makes doctors progressively gentle and 
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considerate as they ascend the ladder at 
the hospital. 

I once asked my friend what were the 
essential factors which go to the making 
of a good surgeon, and he told me that 
the first was love of the work. Early in 
youth the spirit manifests itself, and he 
who feels it is impelled to the operating- 
table as strongly and as straightly as 
another is impelled to the altar. Not 
every student at a hospital is a born 
surgeon, for many go there without this 
impelling force ; but the man who has 
received the gift is bound to come to the 
front, and rejoices in those very obstacles 
which hinder and even terrorise the man 
who has it not. Nature having provided 
the desire, it is easy for the professors to 
do the rest. The devout student soon 
acquires a steady nerve, a sure hand, a 
quickness of observation, an adaptability 
of mind, and a swiftness of decision ; and 
lo! he has begun to be a surgeon, 

It is interesting to learn how a medical 
student grows into a surgeon. At least 
twenty-four weary and indeed heart-break- 
ing months must be spent in the dissecting- 
room, the lecture theatre, the museum, 
and the library, before the student is even 
allowed to enter the operating theatre. 
As soon as any nervousness has dis- 
appeared, and knowledge has begun to 
shape itself in the mind, the student 


becomes a clerk for three months and 
a dresser for nine. He stands at the 
surgeon’s side during an operation, and 


at first takes notes of the proceedings, 
which notes—carefully corrected by an 
assistant to the surgeon—go to the making 
up of the annual archives of the hospital. 
Much store, it must be noted, is set upon 
these reports, for was it not from this 
material that such now well-known illnesses 
as Bright’s disease were discovered? and is 
there not always the hope that this piecing 
together of scattered statistics and facts 
may lead to the solving of the outstanding 
problems of treatment, possibly may even 
lead to the discovery of a clue in the 
search for those hitherto inscrutable 
cancer and insanity? Later 
on, the student is gradually allowed to 
take a more and more important part in 
actually assisting in an operation—that is to 
say, he sponges away the blood, prepares 
instruments, removes and applies bandages 
and dressings, and controls the bleeding 
by tying and twisting the vessels and 
sewing up the wound. It is not until 
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many months have passed that a knife is 
put into his hands, and then only for 
some trivial purpose, such as opening an 
abscess, and this under the close super- 
vision of the surgeon. He is taught, on 
these occasions, to hold the knife by the 
blade, close to the point, so that it may not 
penetrate too far; and he is shown most 
carefully the exact position and direction in 
which the incision must be made. Again 
and again, however, will the student, after 
having gripped the knife in the right 
place, slip his fingers up the blade at 
the last moment, and appear unconscious 
of the action. Such is the natural loss 
of control induced by the excitement of 
finding oneself for the first time conduct- 
ing an operation, that it sometimes requires 
the utmost patience on the part of the 
surgeon before the student really grasps 
even so simple a part of his instructions 
as this; but as soon as the first minor 
operation is over, knowledge seems to 
come naturally with the courage of ex- 
perience, and the student is well on the 
road to becoming a surgeon. 

The perfect surgeon, however, depends 
as much on natural gifts as on experience, 
It is essential that he should be a man 
who follows inspiration and never checks 
at an unexpected development in the case 
he is conducting. Suppose, for instance, 


that the physician has sent him a case of 


a deep-seated internal abscess, and that 
all his preparations have been made to 
this end: it may be that, on making the 
incision and exposing the affected part to 
the finger or to the eye, he discovers that 


the case is not one of abscess, but of 


cancer. Instantly he must alter all his 
plans. ‘The day’s arrangements may be 
thrown out of gear ; messages by telegraph 
or telephone may have to be despatched 
to colleagues with whom the surgeon or 
the anesthetist was to have collaborated in 
other parts of London; new nurses may 
have to be engaged; the safety of a pro- 
longed anesthetic to the patient must 
be considered, and action must quickly 
follow upon the decision. But without 
flurry, without nervousness, without a 
fraction’s loss of his natural calm, the 
surgeon must put aside the dispositions so 
carefully planned and prepared for, and 
pursue an entirely new line of action. 

I have heard my friend say that this 
adaptability to the swift changes of a 
situation is one of the first necessities in 
a great surgeon. Like a good general in 
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the field, he must be the master, not the 
servant, of his plan, and must be ready 
at a moment’s notice to abandon it for 
another should the unexpected occur. 
But, at the same time, this elasticity of 
intention and extreme swiftness of thought 
must walk with the steadiness of nerve 
and the absolute freedom from agitation 
more readily associated with the turgid 
and slow-moving brain. It is essential 
that the surgeon should be _ passionless 
and quiet, and that he should have com- 
plete command over the machinery of his 
body. It is also essential for the surgeon 
to order his life as to early hours, regular 
meals, and healthy habits. He must even 
give up many of the outdoor pleasures of 
life, such as cricket and tennis, since it 
is a matter of extreme importance that 
his hands should be smooth and steady. 

Rough hands, said my friend, cannot 
be thoroughly and completely cleaned, 
as cleanliness is understood in surgery ; 
and a blister or a hangnail is a source 
of danger in an operating surgeon— 
danger to the patient. The care of the 
nails is also a matter of importance. 
Just as no cook can be accounted a good 
one who is unable to boil an egg properly, 
so no surgeon can be considered trust- 
worthy for big operative work who cleans 
his nails with knife or scissors. ‘The 
surgeon who has a case ‘go wrong ’— 
which is the technical expression for un- 
necessary inflammation and the formation 
of matter after an operation-—need not 
look for the explanation farther afield 
than the tips of his own fingers, his hands, 
and his instruments. ‘lhe responsibility 
rests as definitely with him as it does 
if he leaves in the wound an instrument 
or a sponge. Cleanliness is one of the 
new discoveries of surgery. ‘There are 
still a few nurses who will bring one a 
towel beautifully white from the laundry, 
and imagine that they are doing all that 
is required of them ; but it is now pretty 
generally known that the dirt which can 
be seen, upon an instrument or anything 
else, is harmless, provided that it has 
been freed by heat from the presence of 
living germs. <A. dirty towel which has 
been boiled is safer than a spotless towel 
from the laundry. 

Now you begin to see, he said, what I 
mean when I say that an operating surgeon 
leads a life of responsibility and anxiety 
second to no individual alive ; for does 
not a busy surgeon sometimes conduct as 
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many as six, eight, or ten operations a 
day ? and do they not average at least an 
hour apiece ? and must he not sometimes 
be physically exhausted? and are there 
many hours in the twelve months when 
there are not some cases about which he 
is still anxious—except when that blessed 
month of holidays at last recurs and lets 
him live like an ordinary mortal ? 

One can think of few situations in life 
so likely to throw the nerves out of gear 
as an unexpected development in_ the 
midst of a most delicate operation, such 
as I have indicated in the case above: 
but so wonderfully trained is the modern 
surgeon, and so completely under control 
is his whole nervous organism, that he 
will sometimes follow out a new line of 
action without causing those about him to 
suspect that the original plan has been 
abandoned. The reader will perceive 
that this steadiness of nerve and _ this 
superb adaptability of mind could hardly 
be possible without the discoveries of 
Simpson and Lister ; and here we arrive 
at the chief factor in the romance of 
modern surgery. It is always to Simpson 
and Lister that my friend refers when he 
speaks of surgery’s new birth; and when 
one pauses to consider the operations 
rendered possible by anesthetics and 
antiseptics, one realises at once that it is 
impossible to overestimate the “change 
which has taken place in surgery during 
the last thirty years. It is easy to be 
grateful for anesthesia, easy to realise the 
difference between the conscious and 
unconscious patient under the knife of 
the surgeon ; but the mercies of anzesthesia 
do not stop here. A more sensitive type 
of man can now become a surgeon, and 
the profession attracts a higher and nobler 
order of mind. Operations which would 
have appalled this type of man if he had 
been a surgeon a generation ago, and 
which would have seemed like a miracle 
to those wonderful Hindus with their 
hundred steel instruments, are now of 
daily, almost hourly, occurrence in the 
hospitals of London. ‘Think for a moment 


of operations performed on the _ brain. 
Here, with scarcely any risk to the 
patient, the surgeon cuts through the 


densely resisting bone of the skull, makes 
a semilunar incision through the inner 
and softer membranes, and then lays bare 
that pulsating mass of matter which seems 
to some of us the instrument of the soul, 
and to others the very soul itself. ‘This 
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alone is an act which makes one pause 
to admire the consummate skill and 


the fearless daring of the surgeon; but 
admiration becomes swallowed up in a 
dumb amazement and a silent wonderment 
when one sees the surgeon take his knife, 
bend over that mind lying open before 
him like a stopped watch, and with swift 
and unerring stroke remove a_ tumour 
from the very midst of it. How is it that 
the arm does not tremble, the hand does 
not shake, the finger does not swerve ? 
A deviation of the fraction of an inch, as 
the knife dips down in obedience to the 
surgeon’s will, and irreparable damage 
would be inflicted: the heart would cease 
to beat, and the soul would no more 
be able to express itself on that ruined 
instrument. 

But, dramatic as is this cranial operative 
surgery, the most daring and the most 
splendid victories of modern surgery have 
been obtained in the abdomen. It is 
here, more frequently than in any other 
part of the body, that acute and _life- 
threatening disease fastens itself, and 
makes discord of the human organism ; 
and it is here that the surgeon of a 
generation ago most feared to go. But 
now, thanks always to Simpson and Lister, 
the modern surgeon ventures into this 
region without the smallest misgiving, and 
performs there the most delicate operations 
with perfect certainty of success. I have 
myself seen three patients, in contiguous 
beds ina London hospital, who were all 
saved by emergency operations at dead 
of night,—while most of us were either 
in bed or enjoying ourselves at the 
play or at supper or atthe club! It is 
difficult to describe any of these amazing 
operations without offending the reader's 
mind, but I shall attempt this difficulty 
in one case because it illustrates so nicely 
many of the points referred to by my 
friend in his definition of the perfect 
surgeon. 

The case was one of supposed cancer 
in the abdomen; but on making his in- 
cision and getting to close quarters with 
the disease the surgeon discovered that 
the trouble was caused by the distortions 
resulting from inflammation of years ago, 
which almost blocked the outlet from the 
stomach. It was impossible for any but 
the smallest quantity of food to find its 
way out of the stomach in the normal 
fashion ; the result being chronic vomit- 
ing, and the wasting of the body to the 
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point of death. Directly the true cause 
of the suffering was discovered, the sur- 
geon put aside his plans for the cancer 
operation, and proceeded on a new line. 
He made an incision in the thirty feet 
of the alimentary canal, another in the 
wall of the stomach, and then stitched 
these two openings together. ‘Thus, in 
a few minutes, while the patient remained 
unconscious, the surgeon had discovered 
a subtle cause of trouble, had abandoned 
his original plans, and had so completely 
interfered with nature as to give the 
patient a new passage from his stomach. 
I can testify to the result of this daring 
operation, ‘The patient, before the opera- 
tion a broken, an emaciated, and indeed 
a dying man, is now stronger and more 
vigorous than he has been for twenty 
years ; he is back at his duty as a soldier, 
finding in it, to use his own words, a fresh 
joy in life. Here is a case which shows in 
a lucid and vivid manner how boldly a 
surgeon may interfere with the body, to 
its great advantage, and also how quickly 
he can adapt himself to the unexpected 
demands of the situation. 

Another little point in abdominal 
surgery reveals the wonderful advance of 
recent years. It was the fashion till quite 
recently, in cases of appendicitis, to cut 
straight through the successive sheets of 
muscle which constitute the body’s cover- 
ing, get at the seat of trouble, and then 
stitch up the gaping wound with silk 
and other material. ‘To-day the surgeon 
splits the outer sheet of muscle in the 
direction of its fibres, presses open the 
wound by means of powerful retractors, 
and then splits the inner muscles in 
the direction of their fibres—which is 
the opposite way of the outer muscle— 
and presses open this wound also by 
means of retractors, At the conclusion 
of the operation, therefore, when the 
appendix has been removed, instead of 
a gaping, loose wound to be sewn up and 
watched over with the greatest care for 
many weeks, the surgeon removes first 
the lower and then the upper retractors, 
and the wound closes up automatically. 
So complete is this natural convergence, 
that even should the patient strain and 
vomit before any stitches are inserted, 
none of the abdominal contents will be 
extruded, and, eventually, hardly a scar 
will be left to show where the merciful 
knife has passed. 

In every region of the human organism 
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it is the same. Modern surgery is free of 
the whole body. It goes to the eye, to 
the ear, to the nose, to the mouth, even 
to the heart itself. ‘The knife now passes 
into the secret places of nature like the 
sword of a soldier piercing farther and 
farther into a country to recover it from 
savagery. New and unsuspected obstacles 
arise only to be understood and overcome. 
The fear of sepsis, which paralysed the 
hand of the surgeon up till these last few 
years, has vanished for ever from the man 
who is a master of modern surgery. ‘The 
body, when need be, can now be pared 
and pruned with the nicest freedom. Its 
mechanism can be interfered with, alterad, 
mutilated, or restored, according to the 
discretion of increasing knowledge. A 
badly set bone is broken again, reset with 
accuracy, and kept in place by metal wire 
or screw or ivory peg. ‘The damaged 
cartilage of a knee is taken out without 
making thesmallest difference to the natu- 
ral gait. ‘lhe peritoneum is handled, cut, 
and stitched up again. ‘The gall-bladder is 
cut open, the gall stones taken out, and 
the wound sewn up. ‘The spine itself can 
be resected—that is to say, a window can 
be cut in it, and the bullet or the tumour 
which compressed the spinal marrow re- 
moved, with the result of restoring lost 
power and sensation to the lower limbs. 

While the least imaginative of men can 
feel the wonder and the splendour of such 
work, and while most men may be willing 
to thrust the surgeon into a foremost place 
among the artisans of creation, some 
people may, perhaps, pause to consider 
the effect of such work upon the mind of 
those who practise it. What kind of man 
is the surgeon? Does he vibrate to the 
gentlest emotions of humanity? In what 
degree do the religious, ethical, and 
artistic ideals of the race appeal to his 
sympathies ? 

I can answer that the anonymous sub- 
ject of this paper has lost nothing of his 
humanity. I know him to be a generous 
and a sympathetic mortal: not the black 
beast of the anti-vivisectionist’s imagina- 
tion !—but the pleasantest, homeliest, and 
gentlest man in the world to drink tea 
with. He is a charming companion on a 
holiday. Weeks before the eventful day 
—the rare and wonderful day to him—he 
every now and then breaks out into a 
shout of delighted joy at the prospect of 
rest and a few hours’ contemplation of 


nature ; and on the day itself this great 
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London surgeon is like a_ schoolboy 
releas2d for the summer holidays. If the 
scene of diversion is within a bicycle ride 
of London, no matter how wet and dreary 
the skies, he mounts his machine at the 
door of his house, and rides out of London 
with a light heart. ‘I like to feel my 
blood busy!” he tells you, as you ride 
at his side. “It is getting into places,” 
he adds, with a laugh, ‘‘ where it hasn't 
been for weeks!” But the joy of his 
mind utters itself most freely, though 
more quietly, when the gloom of the 
great city, with all its agonies and lamenta- 
tions, is left behind, and the machines 
are humming over sandy roads with the 
tall wet May-scented hedges on either 
side of them. ‘Then he tells you what 
this stolen glimpse of nature’s restfulness 
and pervading quiet means to him— 
how grateful to his eyes is the soothing 
greenness of her fields. From this he 
goes naturally to the great questions of 
existence—the mystery of consciousness, 
the problem of pain, the riddle of the 
universe—and, with a sense of detachment 
impossible to him in the midst of his 
work, he talks to you about the investiga- 
tions of men like Oliver Lodge, Milne 
Bramwell, and Frederic Myers. He 
would gladly have the unwavering faith of 
some of our psychologists in the persist- 
ence of beyond the 
grave, and if his life afforded him the 
opportunity of study on this head, I think 
he would himself of that un- 
conquerable hope ; but, as it is, he stops 
short in these discussions at the mystery 
of personality, tells you that he feels him- 
self in the grip of an omnipotent Power 
of whom it is impossible for humanity to 
predicate attributes, and confesses that he 
does not see how consciousness, as we 
understand it, can persist after death, 
while the memory, of which apparently it 
so largely consists, lies broken and fading 
in the dead brain. 

And yet, just as Mr. Morley puts aside 
his determinism to say a “ God bless you ” 
as heartily as Charles Dickens, so too 
does this strong and toiling surgeon, in 
his happiest moments, drive away his 
agnosticism with a smile, and invoke the 
blessing of the Almighty on this difficult 
and eternal progress of humanity. He is 


full-consciousness 
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in love, I think, with the proposition of 


Sir Olive Lodge, that the sum of definite 


human knowledge at the present time is 
this, that we are all “ artisans of creation,” 
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It is enough for him to know that nature 
presents itself before him disfigured, 
wounded, and in pain; and that it is 
possible for him, under the Omnipotent 
One, to remove some of the agony and 
remedy some of the hurt. He is an 
artisan of creation,---the man who patches 
and restores the house in which humanity 
dwells; and we who see sickness and 
sorrow in our families only occasionally 
can have no idea how much of this 
patching and restoring falls to the surgeon’s 
hand, ‘Think what it means when the 
daily engagement list of a surgeon is 
printed in this fashion 
jo 


8.45 ——— 
9.0 —— 


9.15 

9.30— 

a 

10.0. 
—and so on through the day! He must 
be at his best, too, with each patient, at 
each consultation, at each operation, and 
at each lecture. Each fresh audience 
is apt to forget how much has already 
been crowded into the earlier hours of a 
busy day,—how little sleep, perhaps, the 
night before has yielded. It must be 
almost impossible for the surgeon to 
believe that there exists one healthy man 
upon the earth, or that there is a single 
home where mourning and soul-searching 
apprehensions are not habitual guests. 
I asked my friend how he could endure 
such a life, knowing his gentle tempera- 
ment ; and he told me that there was so 
much patching and restoring to be done 
that he had really no time in which to 
contemplate the sorrow of it all. Fortu- 
nately for him, and for his patients, he 
is a thoroughly healthy animal, with no 
inclination to morbidity, no taste—even if 
he had the time—for introspection. ‘The 
simple joys of family life form his chief 
support in the fatigue of his work ; and in 
his work itself he finds full and engrossing 
occupation for all the activities of his 
brain. 

So pressing are the demands of modern 
surgery, that my friend, like most of his 
contemporaries, can find time for few 
pursuits and sympathies outside — the 
region of his exacting and ever-expanding 
profession. It is illuminating to find 
that he re-reads George Eliot, because his 
moments of relaxation few and 
therefore so precious that he cannot 
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afford the risk entailed by seeking 
pleasure at the hands of newer writers. 
He has an affectionate memory for 
Browning, and loves to quote one the 
bracing and vigorous optimism of that 
rugged modern ; but, for all intents and 
purposes, his reading of literature is with 
the past. The stern business of surgery 
demands almost every hour of his working 
day. He presents to one the spectacle of 
a man who has consecrated his whole life 
to a single end, and in whose day there is 
no time for vain longings, unprofitable 
regrets, Or pursuits of a more or less 
decorative kind. 

In his infrequent moments of leisure 
he is far ever seeking some solution of 
the great problem of hospital finance 
and administration. He has a theory, 
at which he is now at work, that this 
difficult question might be solved if 
those moderately-well-off people who 
benefit by the hospitals would only con- 
tribute a just sum to their maintenance. 
It must be borne in mind that many 
people of the middle classes, who cannot 
afford the first-rate surgeon’s fee of fifty 
or a hundred guineas, avail themselves 
of the hospitals because they can there 
enjoy the highest skill in the world rather 
than because it costs them nothing if 
they do so. But they would be, nay, 
they are, perfectly willing to pay some- 
thing, according to their means. 

“The hospitals,” said my friend, “ were 
originally established for the abject poor ; 
and while they still should enjoy the 
benefits for nothing at all, I cannot see 
why some scheme should not be worked 
out for extending the help of the hospitals 
to that large middle class which can afford 
to pay at least something, and at least 
for surgical operations. The aggregate 
of these ‘somethings’ would certainly go 
far to solve the great difficulties which 
beset these institutions in their efforts to 
re-equip. themselves for the modern 
treatment of disease.” 

He pointed out to me how every year 
brings with it a demand for re-equipment. 
New methods must constantly be employed, 
new fittings erected, new apparatus pur- 
chased and installed in the old buildings, 
which must be altered or rebuilt for its 
reception, There is at one moment the 
light cure, then the open-air cure. ‘There 
is the need for incessant additions to the 
machinery of the operating theatre, for the 
modernisation of wards, and for increase 
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of the nursing staff. ‘ And remember,’ 
he said, “that all this is for the good of 
the community, since it not only tends 
to facilitate the alleviation of pain, but 
it is essential for the proper training of 
the young medical man who goes forth 
into practice to take charge of the health 
and the life of the nation; it does a 
distinct service to the State by rendering 
fit for the Army, the Navy and _ the 
Civilian Services many youths who are 
rejected on account of physical abnor- 
malities which surgery alone can rectify ; 
and it makes for an earlier return from 
the wards to the ranks of the workers, 
and so increases the wage-earning capacity 
of the generation. The average stay in 
hospital has been reduced in recent years 
from twenty-eight days to something 
between seventeen and eighteen !” 

There is also, he told me, a complete 
change on the part of the working-classes 
in their attitude to hospitals and surgery. 
In the old days it was a common ex- 
perience for a man to enter the hospitals 
glaring ferociously in search of gas-bag and 
knives, while he uttered emphatic decision 
that he would not be operated on. It is 
as long ago as the sixties that Spencer 
Wells’s work on ovariotomy came as the 
pioneer and practical application of Lister’s 
and Simpson’s discoveries ; but it is only 
recently—hardly five or ten years ago— 
that the triumph of modern surgery had 
penetrated the minds of the community, 
and had to a great extent removed all 
suspicion and fear of the surgeon and 
his knife. ‘To-day the working man 
enters the hospital without a single fear, 
and politely announces to the surgeon, 
“T want to be operated.’ 

It is possible, I think, that the 
financial problem of the hospitals would 
disappear as thoroughly as this recent 
fear and suspicion, if the general public 
really grasped the magnificent work of 
the modern surgeon. People are slow to 
appreciate the advance and development 
of science. A new invention in motor- 
cars, or some wild theory concerning 
radium as a cure for cancer, attracts 
infinitely more notice in the newspapers 
than the definite and solid achievements 
of operative surgery. ‘The world does not 
realise what its surgeons are worth to it, 
because it does not know what they have 
done, what they are doing, and what 
they are confident of doing in the future. 
The personality of the surgeon remains a 
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shut book to them. They know more 
of Mr. Gibson Bowles and Mr. P. F. 
Warner than they know of Lord Lister. 
Their imagination is not touched, is not 
kindled, by acquaintance with the character 
of our great surgeons and the nature of 
their work. They could as easily feel 
sympathy with the polar star as with 
surgery, and they are as little encouraged 
to take an interest in the one as in the 
other. 

The medical profession is most ex- 
cellently served by its own journals, and 
occasionally one may meet a layman who 
reads these periodicals with understanding 
and appreciation. But the great daily 
press, which finds its way into the millions 
of English homes day after day, seldom 
appeals to the nation to take a pride and 
an earnest interest in the achievements 
of English surgery. And yet there is no 
other branch of Science in which we hold 
such indisputable pre-eminence among 
the nations. Harvey, Hunter, Lister, 
Simpson, Jenner,—all are ours! ‘“ Most 
can grow the flower now, for all have got 
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the seed,” —but that the seed is all British 
should make us proud and anxious to 
know more about our surgeons and to 
render them every help and encourage- 
ment. ‘The public, weary of sentimental 
appeals concerning the hospital nurse and 
the pangs of sick children, would respond, 
I believe, liberally and whole-heartedly, 
if they could be made acquainted with 
the actual work of our hospital surgeons, 
and if they could be presented with the 
opportunity of reading the romance of 
modern surgery. 

The hospitals, be it remembered, are 
the homes of our Medical Schools, for 
only where there are students striving to 
know more than their masters will the 
work of the masters move forward to 
increasing knowledge. No surgeon, how- 
ever eminent, can resign his post on the 
Hospital Staff without realising almost 
immediately that the race has swept past 
him. ‘To maintain these great schools in 
all excellence and in all perfection is the 
duty and the privilege of every English- 
man according to his means. 


FOR ENGRAVING ON THE BACK OF A 
LADY’S HAND-GLASS. 


MADAM of Fashion, you rise every morn, 


In gay silks and in satins your body adorn, 


But ne'er see that your soul is all tattered and torn. 


And 


is it not foolish and vain in 


excess, 


To spend a whole hour each morn on your dress, 


But say all your prayers in five minutes 


or less ? 


And if you are willing high prices to pay 


For the cut of a gown or a diamond spray, 


Don't forget Life Eternal is given away. 

















BY EDEN 
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“HE great moment in Aaron Hay- 
craft’s life was at hand; and it 
might reasonably be a great one, 

since every dog has his day, and this old 
dog waited seventy years for his. 

Mr. Haycraft had hammered granite 
for more than half a century, and two 
generations regarded his familiar round 
shoulders, crabbed face, thin beard and 
bald head as common objects of Belstone. 
He was very small and round in the back, 
with shoulders like a beetle. Folks held 
him as enduring and necessary and 
devoid of interest as the village pump. 
And now Aaron was nearly at the end of 
his tether, and his hands, long since 
calloused into mere pincers by the needs 
of his business, would wield mallet and 
chisel no more, 

He had done nothing in his life to win 
enthusiasm or even attention. An old 
bachelor, he dwelt with a widowed sister 
five years older than himself. He was 
known to be short in his temper, and 
strongly averse from going to church or 
any other place of worship; but he 
displayed no further qualities that a 
medusa or polyp might not have shared 
with him. He possessed no opinions, no 
information, no friends, no enemies. He 
was regarded merely as the power 
behind a granite chisel. He had in his 
time splintered countless tons of stone 
from the bowels of Dartmoor; and he 
had squared hundreds of yards of it. 
During his monotonous existence he had 
consumed large quantities of solid food 
and had drunk many barrels of beer. 
But he had never fallen in love, never felt 
his heart ache, never heaved a sigh or 
shed a tear since he grew out of child- 
hood. His life might be summed up in 
negatives. He had never taken a holiday, 
nor enjoyed a bit of sport, never offered 
any man a drink, nor any child a penny. 

And now upon this colourless career 
there dawned an event. 

In his youth the ancient had worked 
for Mr. Roger Arscott at Belstone 
quarries, where men burrowed into Dart- 
moor for its bones and left a gaping grey 
Scar against the harmonious colours of 
the hill. There Aaron Haycraft toiled, 
wrestled with the stone, and to perfection 
managed that method of working it known 
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‘The old man 
would make a row of little holes with his 


as the “feather and tear.” 


“jumper,” then insert wedges of steel, 
and anon, with judicious tapping, split the 
stubborn stone almost as truly as though it 
had been sawn. Granite, indeed, he held 
to be a good-natured mineral in the hands 
of those who understood it. ‘ But you 
must go about it the proper, ordained way 
of the grain, else ‘twill be cranky, like any 
other mortal, an’ you'll have your trouble 
for your pains,” he would declare, if any 
man inquired concerning his business. 

When he was sixty Mr. Haycraft found 
himself working for his first master’s son, 
one William Arscott ; and as the labourer 
had now reached ripe age and felt the 
climb from the village to the quarry, he 
changed his toil and henceforth occupied 
himself in the works beside Belstone 
Green. Hither the granite came in rough 
masses from the Moor, and was fashioned 
to its purposes, A melodious clinking and 
chiming of steel on stone is the immemorial 
music of the village, and it continues 
from dawn until dusk of every working 
day, with but brief cessation at noon. 

Like a smudge, the low sheds smear 
the edge of Belstone green. Around 
them extends a carpet of granite dust and 
splinters, upon which giant blocks stand 
or lie and take gradual shape under the 
eternal tinkle of the chisels. 

For nearly four years Aaron Haycraft 
had been engaged upon one single task, 
and now a majestic monument of his 
industry approached completion. In the 
midst of the débris of the yard, trussed 
upon timbers, stood a mighty granite 
trough wrought from a single mass. No 
flaw marked the monster. It was perfect 
in length, breadth, depth, and thickness. 
It would endure for ever and stand a 
monument to the pigmy workman long 
after he was dust. ‘The gaffer’s hand 
alone had struck it 

From the day when six steaming horses 
dragged it down into the village, the 
block had passed into Mr. Haycraft’s 
keeping. Every measurement had been 
made by him, every tap of the chisel was 
his work. No such huge achievement in 
granite had ever left Belstone, and the 
natives were proud of it, and regretted 
that ere long the trough, now a familiar 
feature of the village, must soon pass 
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from amongst them to its destination in 
the neighbouring town of Okehampton. 

The achievement was to be set up for 
a memorial to Squire Luscombe’s lady. 
and the time had nearly come for its 
departure. 

Mr. Hayceraft lacked imagination, and 
he struck his last blow with as little 
emotion as he had taken his first measure- 
ment; then he turned to various minor 
accessories of the great trough. Massive 
struts of moor-stone were required to 
support it, while beneath the main mass 
was another minor tank within the reach 
of thirsty sheep and dogs. For Squire 
Luscombe’s lady had been a great friend 
of all dumb things, and her husband, 
after long casting about as to what 
manner of memorial might best com- 
memorate his wife’s humanity and other 
high qualities, had thought upon a 
fountain nigh the cattle-market of her 
birthplace. 

Idlers assembled round old Haycraft 
as he approached his journey’s end, and 
he perceived that a certain attention, and 
even deference, was the result of this 
great task. The circumstance gratified 
him greatly and puffed him up. From 
a mien neither modest nor assertive, but 
independent and absolutely indifferent, 
the ancient man began to hold his head 
somewhat high. He suddenly discovered 
that fifty years with granite had taught 
him facts concerning that stone not 
universally familiar. He grew a little 
proud of his knowledge ; then he became 
jealous of it; presently he snapped and 
quarrelled if any man presumed to differ 
from him or to dogmatise concerning the 
subject in his presence. 

He sat one day on the edge of his 
trough in the dinner-hour, and ate from 
a pudding-basin the meal his sister had 
provided. A new resident at Belstone 


passed on his way to the “ Hearty 
Welcome” with a jug. ‘The stranger 
desired to please everybody, so he 


stopped and nodded respectfully to the 
trough. 
‘*As wonnerful a masterpiece of stone 
as ever I seed,” he said reverently. 
Tis allowed to be rather above the 
common, I believe,” answered Aaron, 
dipping into his basin. ‘Squire Lus- 
combe comed up here hisself last week. 
Let’s see, what did he say to me, Matthew 
Pearn ?” 
Matthew Pearn was Haycraft’s junior 
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by five years, and a strong rival, 


He 


also had a round back and a_ pinched 


old face, a head inclined to be bald, 


and a pudding-basin to hold his dinner. 


But he had no famous trough to sit 
upon-—only a sack thrown over the edge 


of an empty cart. 

“Squire said as how ‘twas time, an’ 
more than time, that thicky bit o’ work 
was out of hand,” answered Matthew ; 
whereupon Mr. Haycraft laughed _ ill- 
naturedly. 

“Ah, some of us be jealous of my 
skill. Mat here have never been known 
to spit out a kind word for anybody but 
hisself an’ his brother; but since he’m 
such a damd carmudgeon, I must say it 
myself. “Iwas modesty made me ax the 
man to tell you. Squire he stood most 
mazed with wonder. He said ‘twas a 
living record for a bit of granite, an’ shook 
me by the hand. An’ the chap as says he 
didn’t am a liar—whether his name be 
Matthew Pearn, or whether it ban’t.” 

The newcomer desired friendship with 
everybody. 

“A very butivul contrivance, an’ a 
great boon to the childern an’ to over- 
driven cattle, an’ a blessing to hosses ; 
an’ youm a most skilful old man_ for 
sartain,” he declared. 

“So they seem to think,” said Mr. 
Hayeraft. 

‘An’ ’twould make a very handsome 
coffin for a gentleman of quality,” con- 
tined the man with the jug. ‘I’ve seen 
the like up to Exeter Museum—so old 
as Adam very nearly.” 

‘*No doubt—only too costly for most 
carpses,” answered Aaron, 

“So it would be; but all the same, 
a man with a fancy for it, as didn’t mind 
spending a round penny, might order 
one in good time. Why, if he was 
properly soldered in, he’d lie there so 
snug as a sardine in a box, an’ doubtless 
rise to Judgment fresh as a rose !” 

With this fine thought the stranger 
departed; and then it was that Mr. 
Arscott himself appeared from the door 
of his dwelling on the opposite side of 
Beistone green and walked over into the 
works. 

**Go on eating,” he said: “no call to 
stop. I’ve heard from Squire Luscombe 
—that’s all; and he says the trough 
be going to be handed over to the 
Okehampton authorities the week after 
Christmas. Tis fixed, and the Member 
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“Mr. Haycraft got up in a fret and fume.” 











of Parliament have promised to do the Haycraft would rather have perished 
ceremony. So you’ve got to get finished than permit his fellow-worker to assist 
In a fortnight from to-day, Aaron. An’ him; but he reflected a moment before 
if you can’t, Pearn must help.” answering. His lips worked over his few 
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teeth, and his eyes bulged. ‘Then he 
swallowed and made reply. 

‘Shall be done. ‘Iwill take two days 
to get it all down there, an’ maybe three 
or four to set it up.” 

“Right. ‘There'll be a bit of a speech 
an’ so on. I’m going, of course, an’ all 
you chaps will have a holiday ; an’ you, as 
the man that did the job, must go, an’ 
anybody else that have a mind to.” 

Aaron’s mouth worked until the lower 
part of his face shook, and he showed 
evidence of great uneasiness. 

“Me go?” he asked. 
should I?” 

You'll be the hero of the day,” 
answered his master, grinning at the old 
man’s tremor. 

*Dallybuttons! To 
company ?” 

“Why not? You ban’t ashamed of the 
trough, I should hope ?” 

“T never thought of such a thing, an’ 
me so old as I am.” 

William Arscott’s sense of humour was 
faulty, and a jest for him usually meant 
discomfort for another. He played upon 
the gaffer’s simple understanding. 

**So like as not they'll expect a speech 
from ’e. In fact, I’ve promised ’em as 
you'll say a word or two. “Tis your duty. 
There’s going to be a free lunch in the 
Town Hall after, an’ they'll be sure ‘to 
drink your health, so mind you come 
prepared.” 

*T’ll go to a free lunch with any man,” 
answered Mr. Haycraft firmly; “but to 
speak afore company at my time of life! 
No-—-no: they may drink my health till 
they’m so drunk as autumn wasps, but 
not a word will I say. I couldn’t—such 
a sinall talker as I be at best.” 

Twill be demanded from you, and as 
a Belstone man an’ a bit of a celebrity in 
your way, you'll have to do it.” 


“Why for 


stand up afore 


Mr. Haycraft got up in a fret and 
fume. His head shook, his appetite 
deserted him, and he flung away the 


remains of his dinner to some grey 
speckled fowls that were waiting to re- 
ceive any scraps. 

“Tt curdles my innards even to think 
of such a thing,” he declared. ‘I shan’t 
have a quiet night in my bed now till this 
here matter be over an’ done with. Id 
so soon join the horsemanship an’ go 
around with a circus,” 

His prophecy came true. From that 
day the stonecutter was changed, and the 
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prospect of publicity weighed very heavily 
upon him. His sister suffered, for he 
was a tyrant at best within the walls of 
his home, and now the strain made him 
intolerable. After+a week had_ passed, 
however, he became a little accustomed 
to the thought, and then his alarm was 
modified into an uneasy complacency 
He had no sense of proportion; the 
immediate prospect dominated his life ; 
and after long brooding upon the cere- 
mony he decided that interest must be 
pretty equally divided between — the 
Member of Parliament, the drinking 
fountain and himself. William Arscott 
had long since forgotten his joke, but 
Aaron Haycraft did not forget it. He 
began to fancy that people turned round 
after him in the village as a marked man, 
and the sensation was strange and agree- 
able. He won some novel self-respect 
from it, and once or twice Mrs. Maine, his 
old sister, caught him with his spectacles 
on looking at himself in the glass. 

As the day drew nearer Aaron became 
exceedingly irritable. He _ protessed 
absolute indifference at the task before 
him, but while now he would not have 
foregone the ordeal for any consideration, 
none the less he earnestly wished that it 
was over. 

There came a night when Mrs. Maine, 
waking with toothache and moving in the 
house to get some brandy, heard a voice 
upon the silence, and discovered that 
Aaron was talking aloud. She crept to 
his chamber door, pulled the flannel 
down from her swollen face, released her 
ear and listened. She started with deep 
astonishment, for Mr. Haycraft was 
evidently addressing another person ; but 
then she perceived that he rehearsed his 
speech, and since anything that he might 
utter now must soon be published to the 
world, the woman thought it no wrong to 
listen. But her brother’s address lacked 
finish as yet, and old Mary Maine, despite 
the toothache, laughed silently with ven- 
tral convulsions in the passage, and quite 
forgot her brandy. 

Mr. Haycraft’s vocabulary was indeed 
almost too restricted for effective. public 
speaking, and the discovery caused him 
both pain and anger. 

* Ladies an’ gentlemen all,” he said: 
“ I see all your faces around me, an’ I’m 
baggered if J—no—no—an’ I can’t for my 
dear life—an’ I—well, I see all your faces 
around me, an’ Squire, an his honour Sir 
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Rupert Fogwell, M.P. An’ as to this here 
trough, every damd stroke—tchut ! tchut! 
—every stroke was struck by this hand. 
Years an’ years tt have took, wi? never a 
day missed but Sundays an bank holidays. 
An the channelling, kerbing, corbels, 
pillars an’ rollers as I’ve fashioned out of 
granite in my time would fill Plymouth. 
An Ive always tried to do my bestest, an 
always shall do. Aw tf the poor lady as 
have gone to her rest . . . no, ban’t my busi- 
ness to tell about she. An’ no living soul 
knoweth more about the ways of granite 
than what I do; nor the tools, whether 
they be borers, or jumpers, or points, or 
muckles—though just a common everyday 
old man as you see... no—blast it, why for 
should I tell the people ’m a common old 
man, when they know I ban’t? I'll leave 
Arscott to tell over my good parts. How 
was it I ended up last night? An’ L hope 
as thicky drinking-trough will be a blessing 
to every beast of the field, so that them as 
sup there may bless the poor lady .. . damn 
the speech ! that’s as much as to say every 
jackass in Okehampton ought to think 
upon her when he drinketh ! I'll leave that 
rot to them as have got more language 
than me. “Twill take me all my time to 
talk sense, by the look of it ; an’ the less 
I do say the better. ll just up an’ start 
off an’ tell ’em as I never had no eggica- 
tion, ‘cause theer weern’t none in my 
youth ; an’ then them as don’t like the 
speech can go to hell for a better one.” 

Mrs. Maine heard him snort and snuffle. 
Then his bed creaked, and her brother 
turned over to go to sleep. 

Three days later an event unpre- 
cedented made the granite works hum 
with excitement. Gaffer Haycraft took 
a half-holiday, put on his second-best 
clothes, and went down to Okehampton 
alone. His work was done, and he 
explained that he desired to see the site 
that his trough was destined to adorn. 
Matthew Pearn, Ben Pierce, Joshua 
Bloom, and other labourers discussed 
the great event, and advanced theories 
concerning it. 

“The old 
seemingly. 


boy’s head be turned, 
He goeth about that full 


of business,” said Pierce—a sandy youth 
with a chest like a Hercules. 

“Here, there, an’ everywhere, poor 
old gawkim, same as a dried pea in a 
’baccy box,” declared Mr. Bloom. He 
was a man with moist eyes, like a cow’s, 
and a mournful mouth. 
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‘* Silly mumphead !” growled Matthew 
Pearn. ‘“‘ He'd believe anything now. 
"Tis master’s fault in a measure. He was 
laughing at the old fool all the time. 
Haycraft a leading man! Whoever met 
a humbler fashion of worm crawling on 
the earth than him ?” 

“I’m afraid his bit of success have 
turned his poor little head,” said Pierce. 

“Tis a common thing with the boys 
to hold their noses up in the air for 
nought,” answered Joshua Bloom ; “ but 
for an old, aged chap up seventy year- 
why, he did ought to be past such silly 
pride, an’ I’m sorry he shows it.” 

‘An’ him a man as only misses being 
soft in his head by the thickness of my 
thumbnail,” mused Matthew Pearn. ‘But 
no doubt if he was a church-goer, or even 
a chapel member, it wouldn't have 
happened so.” 

Meantime Aaron marched down into 
Okehampton and visited the site of the 
drinking fountain. Half a dozen labourers 
were at work there, and Mr. Haycraft 
made himself known to them. 

“You may be surprised to hear it, 
souls, but I’m the man as made _ the 
trough,” he said, and smiled and nodded 
at them. 

A tall youngster with long brown arms 
looked up from his work in the road, 
dropped his pick, tightened his belt and 
pulled a pipe out of his pocket. 

“Well, old chap, us ‘ll take your word 
for it without any fuss. Now, I be .the 
man that have dug this here hole; an’ 
you never see a hole dug better, I'll 
swear ; but there ban’t no talk of putting 
up a statue to me—not yet.” 

Mr. Haycraft scowled. “You’m a 
saucy young toad!” he said, ‘‘an’ when 
you know half so much about granite as 
what I do a 

“Ah, you Belstone men! interrupted 
another labourer. “Be blessed if you 
don’t think you’m made of better mud 
than valley folks! Never knowed a lot of 
common people set such value on them- 
selves. For that matter, us have got a 
man or two to Okehampton as can cut 
granite. Goan’ look at the cattle-market, 
my old dear: you might larn something 
from it.” 

Aaron hastened off, but not to study 
the beauties of the cattle-market. He 
put a street between his person and the 
site of the drinking-trough, uttered several 
very coarse expressions to himself, and 
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then, growing cooler, went into a cheap 
outfitter’s. Here he bought a new suit of 
clothes for eighteen shillings. The cloth 
was a light mustard yellow dotted with 
black. He also purchased a linen collar, 
a linen shirt-front, and a green tie with 
red stars on it. He desired also to buy a 
new hat, but the price frightened him. 

*‘T reckon as my old one will do if 
sister irons it. "Tis one of they silky 
beavers from old days, an’ belonged to my 
father before me,” he said to an attendant ; 
and the shopman, though he did not 
know Mr. Haycraft and had never seen 
him before, nevertheless behaved with 
great courtesy and doubted not but this 
heirloom would answer the purpose. 


II. 


The great day came, and the great 
man, with many others, set off from 
Belstone and trudged through rain and 
mud to the scene of the ceremony. At 
the very last moment Mrs. Maine declined 
to join her brother. She had wakened 
with heart-flutterings, and declared that 
the spectacle of Aaron addressing gentle- 
folks in a public place was more than she 
could endure without being ill. He was 
much annoyed at this defection, but his 
sister remained firm. 

A crowd had already collected round 
the drinking fountain. It was hidden 
from view by tarpaulins; around it as- 
sembled a couple of hundred holiday 
folk; and behind it stood a wooden 
platform raised two feet out of the mud, 
and covered with redcloth. Mr. Haycraft 
was about to ascend the dais when a 
policeman without ceremony seized the 
tail of his new coat and pulled him back. 

“That ban’t your place, uncle,” he said. 

“Who be you touching?” cried the 
old man. “I made the trough! If I 
shouldn’t stand here, who should ? ” 

“ Where’s your ticket, then ?” 

But Aaron had no ticket. 

Some men in the front of the throng 
took compassion upon him and let him 
stand before them, for his small person, 
with the beaver hat included, did not 
interrupt any view. 

“Twill be all right,” he explained, ‘ so 
soon as I catch my master’s eye. "Iwas 
I that made the trough. Here cometh 
Arscott with the quality ! ” 

The ancient relapsed into silence, and 
his old jaws worked tremulously. He 
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was rehearsing his speech. Then, through 
the rain, a dozen people mounted the 
dais, and Sir Rupert Fogwell, being a 
man very sensitive to damp, lost no time 
in performing his task and dragging the 
tarpaulins off the memorial. 

“We'll do the talking after luncheon, 
ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “ because 
this is no place for wise folks to-day, and 
you'll all agree with me.” 

The knight spoke for exactly one 
minute and a half, but Aaron Haycraft 
heard not a word. He was making wild 
efforts to attract his master; yet even 
when Mr. Arscott’s eye fell upon the 
little man, he appeared not to know him. 

Losing his temper at this indignity, the 
gaffer made a sudden dash for the plat- 
form; and this time the policeman dis- 
charged a public duty under the public 
eye, picked up Aaron like a naughty boy, 
and carried him to the back of the crowd. 

At the same moment the tarpaulins 
were dragged off the drinking fountain, 
a button was pressed and water began to 
bubble into the trough. 

** As fine a piece of Dartmoor granite 
as I have ever seen,” declared the 
member of Parliament. “And a very 
great credit to Mr. William Arscott here, 
who cut it at his works, I understand. 
It has taken some years to complete, and 


will preserve the memory of a sainted 
woman for many generations to come. 


Now what I’ve got to say you shall hear 
in the Town Hall, if youll honour me 
with your attention there presently.” 

The politician put up his umbrella ; 
those about him did likewise. Half a 
dozen closed carriages and broughams 
drove up, the company departed, and in 
five minutes the rain and the wind and 
the gurgling water had the drinking- 
trough to themselves. Behind a crowd 
of noisy people, dazed, bewildered and 
alone, walked Mr. Haycraft. 

But he entered the ‘Town Hall with the 
rest, and once more struggled to win his 
well-earned prominence. <A_ cross-table 
ran at the top of the room at right angles 
to three others; but, since he possessed 
a blue ticket only and not a red one, 
Aaron had again to take the lower place. 
The old man was turned away by a fat 
young waiter, who said a rude thing about 
his new necktie. 

In a senile fury he hastened to the 
other end of the room; then, pushed and 
hustled and chaffed, he at last found 
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himself near the bottom ,of one of the 
e long tables. On one side of him sat an 
d aged deaf woman, with a “port wine” 

mark all over her face ; on the other, one 
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“He turned and flung stones at them.” 


of the town dustmen, who had not had 
time to put on his best clothes. 

These good people had come to eat, 
but the food choked Aaron. He fell 
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back upon the beer to fortify his tormented 
spirit, and presently rose into a strenuous 
and ferocious frame of mind that was not 
prepared to take further denial. His 
great wrongs burned in him, and he 
turned to the dustman. 

“T ought to be up there along wi’ the 
highest of ’em,” he said. ‘Tis shameful 
injustice that I be shot down here as if 
I was nobody.” 

“ Better fill your belly an’ not waste 
time talking,” answered the — other. 
“They'll begin making their speeches 
presently, then us shall have to bide 
quiet.” 

Mr. Haycraft spoke to the neighbour 
on his right hand. ‘I cut that trough-— 
every stroke,” he said; ‘an’ yet I be 
down here alongside you, an’ of no 
more account than the least among us.” 

“Tell a bit louder, mister,” she 
answered, with a fowl’s leg sticking out 
of the corner of her mouth like a pipe. 
“Tm a thought hard of hearing ’pon your 
side. What a woman—what a woman 
she was! An’ me—I helped Mrs. 
Maunder with her after she was took. A 
full figure she had, an’ a wonnerful good 
friend to the dumb creatures.” 

Presently the speeches began; and 
Aaron Haycraft, now dead to reason, 
propriety, and all mundane matters but 
his own tremendous wrong, was suddenly 
seized with a great alcoholic inspiration, 

“Blast ’em! They shaéd/ know as I 
made the damd trough,” he said. ‘ I'll tell 
out my speech afore ’em if I swing for 
it!” 

Upon this determination, and without 
waiting for any sort of opportunity, the 
wild old man rose up. It happened that 
Squire Luscombe himself was speaking 
at the time, and detailing, not without 
emotion, the nature of his late partner’s 
ceaseless efforts for humanity and foy the 
humbler creation. ‘Then—penetrating, 
shrill and sudden as the “baa” of a 
sheep—there came a voice that shattered 
the Squire’s sentiment, wrecked his 
rhetoric and astounded the company. 
Mr. Haycraft stood upon his short legs 
and swayed hither and thither. His eyes 
rolled, his mouth opened, his face 
glistened with perspiration. ‘“ Ladies an’ 
gentlemen, they be treating me shameful ! 
"Twa I with these hands—I z?/ tell ’em— 
I.... Let me go, you overpaid, fat young 
dog! ‘The trough—Death take you!” 
By this time two waiters had dragged 
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He was hustled 


the gaffer to the door. 

away amid shouts of “Shame!” “Turn 
him out!” ‘Drunken old swine!” 
“Pig!” “Guzzler!” “ Varmint!” Then 
somebody kicked his beaver hat after 
him, and the ruffled Squire proceeded. 

Aaron Haycraft stood for a few minutes 
in the rain. First he shook his fist at the 
Town Hall, then he swore, then he 
began to cry. He wept for some time, 
and wandered back to the trough. A ray 
of sunlight glittered on the granite, and 
a dozen people stood and watched the 
fountain run, Aaron set his back against 
the memorial, steadied himself, and 
addressed the spectators. 

“They devils have turned me out of 
the feast, souls!” he cried. ‘‘ Me—me 
that made this trough with these hands.” 

“You didn’t ought to have took so 
much to drink, old chap,” said a post- 
man. 

* Drink—drink !—who wouldn’t drink ? 
Not a word said about me. Not a pat 
on the back. An’ new clothes for it 
an’ everything. An’ awake o’ nights for 
months larning a speech. Damn every 
body !—an’ I made the trough with these 
hands.” 

A railway porter laughed. 
some fool had to make it,” he said. 

Mr. Haycraft stared at the grinning 
faces. ‘‘ Ban’'t there a kind word left 
for me in the whole world?” he asked. 
Then he turned suddenly to the trough, 
made a face at it and spat into it with all 
his mouth. “ That for you, you beast!” 
he cried. 

“Go home, nasty old man!” said 
a woman in a Salvation Army bonnet. 
*“Get home and fall on your knees, and 
ask the Lord to touch your heart afore 
the grave opens for you!” 

Aaron glared round him; then he 
laughed, waved his hat and set off un- 
steadily up the hill homeward. Some 
boys ran after him, and he turned and 
flung stones at them. Once out of the 
town and half way up the hill, he sat 
down by the hedge and reflected upon 
the ways of the world into which he had 
thrust himself with such poor success. 
Presently he nodded and his hat rolled off. 

An hour later Matthew Pearn, Joshua 
Bloom, Ben Pierce and others, returning 
to Belstone ina cart, found him there ; and 
they picked him up and cleaned some of 
the mud off him and took him home to 
his sister. 


“ Well, 


















































HE houses of the great never fail to 
exercise a spell upon the imagi- 
nation, and it is one of the 

commonest sights in the streets of the 
West End of London to see visitors to 
our huge metropolis gazing open-mouthed 
at the front of some famous mansion. 
We have often thought that a person of 
good breeding and pleasant address might 
earn a decent income if he turned guide to 
such sight-seers, and played the Asmodeus 
for their entertainment. Such a one 
would have studied the history of 
notable houses, and of some particular 
ones he would doubtless have had 
personal experiences as a guest, or he 
might, possibly, have availed himself of 
some opportunity to visit others on the 
occasions when their doors and saZons were 
thrown open in the cause of Charity, as 
often happens during the London Season 
in the period of the May meetings. It is 
one of the pleasantest traits of the noble 
families and the governing classes, that they 
consent to expose, for the benefit of those 
who have been bruised in the battle of life, 
the treasures of their palaces, a sight 
of which, during some bazaar or concert, 
has naturally a loosening effect, gentle but 
sure, upon the purse-strings of the opulent. 
In the sacred cause of uplifting fallen 
humanity we have ourselves inspected 
many such mansions, and rubbed shoulders 
with Royal blood, dukes, peers, and great 
dignitaries, to see whose faces alone was 
well worth the fee exacted, which went 
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to swell the coffers of the orphans and 
widows. 

To develop our theme, our ideal guide 
would slowly, and in the smooth tones of 
good society, having taken up his stand 
on the kerb opposite the house he had 
selected for his little lecture, give some 
account of the family residing in it; if 
they were of ancient birth, there would 
be legends to give colour to his story, a 
purple patch about Agincourt, Cre¢y, or 
even William the Conqueror. If the 
mansion was in the possession of what we 
calla magnate, whether of the Rand or the 
Stock Exchange, that would be a matter 
of littke consequence, for our Asmodeus 
would have at the end of his tongue some 
scenes from the life drama of the million- 
aire, whether he was a Whittington who 
had won wealth by excessive virtue and 
industry, or had achieved it by a Corner, 
which had tumbled thousands of his 
fellows in the dust and had placed him 
on his proud elevation, Our guide might 
then, as will be easily seen, introduce with- 
out offence a few moralities in reasonable 
doses, which appeal to all of us, however 
good or bad we may be—though he would 
naturally exercise his tactfulness, in accord- 
ance with the humour of his clients. But 
we would have no tittle-tattle, no scandals : 
such details may safely be left to the half- 
penny newspapers. Having thus stirred 
cold stones and sooty bricks into some 
simulation of life, Asmodeus would then 
give some pithy account of any art treasures, 
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pictures, statuary, furniture, armour, jewels, 
and so on, the mansion happened to con- 
tain. In some cases he might, if a lady 
were in the party, supply some items of 
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a wilderness, a labyrinth, though really 
teeming with romance. Nor is the im- 
posing house always the most noteworthy, 
for the palace is often to be found in some 

















The. grand staircase. 


interest to the feminine mind, concerning 
receptions and other festivals provided 
by a fashionable London hostess for her 
friends, recalling a few facts about the 
cost of flowers, for example, the salary of 
the chef, if a man of distinction, and so 
on. A touch of pathos might not be 
amiss, if an opportunity presented itself. 
What a text, for example, was offered by the 
auctioneers’ posters plastered over the grim 
walls of Gloucester House, the residence 
of the lamented Duke of Cambridge !— 


All beneath the moon decays, 
And what by mortals in this world is brought, 
In time’s great periods shall return to nought. 


A stock of poetical tags,would come in 
handy, by the way. 

Dealt with in this manner, we venture 
to believe that the West End would yield 
endless stores of amusement and instruc- 
tion ; and without some such friend as 
we have imagined, the quarters of the rich 
are but a desert of bricks and mortar, 


dark corner or cu/-de-sac, as though it de- 
sired to hide its importance ; others have 
an air of proud reserve, and are begirt 
by walls, as though these were medieval 
times, when the great kept legions of 
men-at-arms in their mansions in the City, 
Strand, and Holborn. Some, again, tempt 
curiosity by their shuttered gloom. 

In exceptional cases only is it possible 
for the ordinary being to penetrate beyond 
their frowning portals, and so we have 
ventured to throw out the above 
gestions to enterprising minds. 

How few care to make a painful pilgrim- 
age with book in hand!—but a guide, 
equipped as we suggest, would be a 
welcome acquisition to the resources of 
civilisation, and if he was on terms with a 
few major-domos, he might even secure for 
his clients a glimpse behind the scenes, 
in return for an enhanced fee. 

Here, then, is a hint for a new pro- 
fession ; but its members should be self- 
respecting, or they would inevitably sink 
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to the level of the odious creatures who 
infest the great cities of the Continent. 
Perhaps we may be allowed to offer an 
illustration of our proposal, and, donning 
the cloak of Asmodeus, act as guide for 
a walk in the West End of the Metropolis, 
selecting, say, one of the palaces of Park 
Lane. Facing the statue and the private 
delta of verdure which divides the traffic 
at the Piccadilly end of the Park, there is 
a square grey house, solid and respectable 
in appearance, of the domestic classic 
order of architecture, which would easily 
escape the notice of the wayfarer. But 
Asmodeus, taking his stand on the kerb 
with his clients, pauses, and, indicating the 
mansion with a look—he would never 
point with extended arm, for such gestures 
would soon gather a multitude, who would 
probably take him for a preacher or a 
fanatic—say quietly: ‘“ That is London- 
derry House, the residence of the sixth 
Marquis of Londonderry, known as 
Charles Stewart Vane-Tempest Stewart, 
Viscount Castlereagh, Baron Stewart, 
Earl Vane and Viscount Seaham.” 
“The Marchioness is famous for her 
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within those dull, uninviting walls. In 
fact, the house is actually planned for 
magnificent entertainments.” 

“Who would think it ?” 

“Ah! my dear madam, that is the 
secret of the aristocrats. It is your 
‘magnate’ who advertises his millions to 
the passing throng by tracery, mullions, 
and statuary. ‘That is the principle of 
the hoarding which hangs out its exotic 
charms to catch the eye. As the gorgeous 
fly mimics the drab tones of a faded leaf, 
so do our nobles love to affect a sombre 
garb. Now do not those walls wear the 
sadness of the tomb? ‘This humour it 
is, so peculiarly English, which renders 


London so fascinating a study. But 
come, I will unlock those portals for 
you.” 

In an instant we seem to breathe 


another atmosphere. ‘The din and traffic 
may still be heard, but it falls as a faint 
murmur upon the ear ; a hush pervades the 
scene, as it does in palaces, and Asmodeus 
and his clients feel that they are in a 
world where well-established principles 
and hoary usage are masters. Gloom is 

















The head of the great staircase. 


beauty and her parties?” exclaims the 
lady who happens to be one of his clients. 

Asmodeus bows and smiles. “‘ Empetors 
and empresses, kings and queens, all that 
is elegant and polite, are entertained 


of different degrees, and may strike chill 
in the heart and fill the soul with dreadful 
images, or it may warm the mind with 
feelings that are almost pleasant. ‘There 
are few so lacking in sensibility that they 
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can enter the lobby of the ordinary London 
house without a shudder ; and Asmodeus 
has no need to emphasize one of the most 
attractive features of a great mansion— 
namely, the spaciousness of the wide and 
lofty hall, where gloom is in harmonious 
accord with massive columns, with great 
bronze urns, with statuary, paintings and 
marbled floor and the rather sombre 
colouring of the walls. Even the quaint 
bower of basket-work, sacred to the door- 
keeper, which is drawn up to the great 
fireplace, nay, the very locks and chains 
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limelight-man—which reveals a_ stately 
staircase, supported by more columns, 
leading by two easy flights of steps, richly 
carpeted, to the great galiery and _ball- 
room. Flooded with sunlight as they are 
for a few auspicious moments, the palatial 
chamber quickly palls. It is not sun, 
not nature that it requires, but the glitter 
of countless electric bulbs, the flash of 
splendid jewels, the sheen of silks, beauti- 
ful faces, courtly figures, the murmur of 
many voices. In fact, one feels that here 
life is but a stage, and men and women 





The Gailery and Ball-room. 


on the door, make an irresistible appeal 
to the of fitness. ‘The eye, now 
peering into the regions beyond, falls 
upon obscurity almost religious in_ its 
dimness as that which forms the approach 
to some temple; but slowly it discerns 
human forms flitting ghostlike to and fro, 
whose movements make no sound; then 
more columns grow before the vision, the 
sheen of glass, the shapes of high doors 
which open without a creak, for a moment 
disclosing the depths of still another 
chamber. 

Suddenly a gleam of sun illumines the 
stage—for this morning Nature plays 
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merely players. ‘Tread softly on the 
polished floor, or you will slip,” whispers 
Asmodeus, and points to pictures and 
statuary as he leads the way into the vast 
drawing-rooms, with which the gallery 
communicates, explaining as he goes how 
on the occasion of great parties the guests 
pass round and round, and thus a crush 
is avoided. ‘They are noble rooms, 
indeed, blue and yellow in hue, their 
walls panelled with brocaded satins, their 
ceilings rich with colour, and in every 
niche a statue, or some precious work 
of art. ‘The rooms are literally strewn 
with exquisite china, pictures, cabinets, 








Lady Londonderry’s boudoir. 
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tables, and articles, to enumerate which 
would be a task even for an auctioneer’s 
clerk. Such rooms are meant for numbers, 
and for night. The eye soon aches after 
contemplating the void, and yearns like 
some poor Arden on his gorgeous tropical 
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its vicinity. Even the demagogic dust-cart 
which has halted in Park Lane serves as a 
friendly link with the busy world without. 

Asmodeus, however, with his living to 
get, keeps his moralisations to himself, 
for he is full of wisdom; to him there 

















Viscount Castlereagh. 


island for his fellow-beings in all their 
simplicity. The great windows com- 
mand the sweep of the Park ; the honest 
London smoke, pouring forth its clouds 
up to the heavens, is pleasant to look 
upon, and the humble omnibus which 
rolls by unconscious of the grandeur in 


is nothing new under the sun, and he is a 
little seared with sights and pageants, and 
the jostling hurries and gaieties of the 
capital. He allows his clients to take their 
fill, we will assume ; not forgetting to let 
them peep into her ladyship’s bower, a 
lofty and solemn chamber, crowded with 
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treasures. Before he descends into the 
lower regions he pauses before the por- 
trait of a gentleman in the dress of 
the eighteenth century wearing a_ star 
on his breast. It is an open, frank 
face enough, a little cold and impassive, 
perhaps, an odd mixture of the suave 
and the obstinate, and certainly without 
any sign of savagery; yet few men 
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The party enters softly, for it is the 
library of the owner of all those fine 
possessions—dark, for it looks on to the 
gloom of Hertford Street, but luxurious, 
and even with some pretensions to 
homely comfort, with deep couches and 
chairs, that are really made for repose, 
strewn with simple family souvenirs, 





have been accused by their enemies 
of greater political obliquity, or have 
been so fiercely assailed. 

“That,” he explains, “is the 
famous Viscount Castlereagh, the 
founder of the fortunes of the 
Londonderries, who once com- 
plained of the ignorant impatience 
of taxation shown by the people of 
our islands, as one would who dis- 
bursed millions during the Napo- 
leonic — wars. He — squandered 
£60,000 on his first election, 
crushed the Irish rebellion of ’98 
and Home Rule, united the two 
Parliaments, controlled the East 
India Company, was Wellesley’s 
strenuous friend in the Peninsula 
campaign, served as Foreign Secre- 
tary during those terrible years, was 
the pivot of factions and the fiercest 
rivalries, was a potent figure in the 
councils of Europe, at last sent 
Napoleon to St. Helena, and then, 
undone by his excessive and _ pro- 
longed labours, died by his own 
hand, and lies in Westminster 
Abbey.” 

But his very name is unfamiliar 
to the clients of Asmodeus, though 
they actually recognise the rather 
shrewish features of his friend Pitt, 
in another canvas. Strange, indeed, 
are the mutabilities of fame! 
Coming down to the lower regions 
again, at the foot of the staircase 
Asmodeus passes through the 
folding doors into a dark chamber 
filled with massive cabinets and 














bookcases. ‘To one of these he turns 

with a wave of his hand, and whispers 

that imprisoned behind the brass wire- 
work is the Castlereagh correspondence. 
There now repose documents which once 
sent a thrill through the world, now mere 
dead archives, forgotten by all but a few. 
Asmodeus sighs, for he would fain preach 
a little sermon on the text, but his clients 
are stroking a noble hound which has 
come romping out of an inner room. 


William Pitt. 


which still look a little abashed at the 
magnificence of their surroundings, the 
portraits of emperors, diplomats, the buhl 
cabinets, and such precious articles. <A 
crumpled daily newspaper lying open on 
the floor, a despatch-box of vivid red, a 
Blue Book, are signs of active life, which 
fall pleasantly on the eye. Here is 
another chamber, dark as night, yet in 
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a moment it is flooded with a dazzling 
illumination. A thousand-and-one electric 
lights reveal the Banqueting Hall, used 
on occasions of state, when kings and 
queens honour the house with their 
presence. The family Dining-room, long 
and cool, faces the lovely Park. 

But the real homes of our governing 
classes are in the country. 


Is it surprising that Park Lane, this long 
street of palaces, has become a syrnbol, 
a synonym? How the three poets who 
stand guard over it—Chaucer, Shakespeare 
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is crowded with riders, whose evolutions 
are watched by hosts of country cousins 
and visitors gathered together from all parts 
of the world. Many of them, we feel sure, 
would be only too happy if they could 
secure the companionship of the intelli- 
gent, middle-aged gentleman we have in 
our mind, with the easy manners, the soft 
voice, and the wide knowledge of the town, 

By adopting the plan we have thus 
briefly indicated many days might be 
spent with considerable pleasure ; but 
much would, of course, depend upon the 
natural gifts, the temperament and good 
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and Milton—would smile to see themselves 
in such company ! 

The fitful clouds have rolled away, and 
it is now a glorious summer’s morning. 
What a prospect Park Lane commands! 
The spreading lawns wear their most vivid 
hues, and every blade seems to reflect the 
sun; the thick clumps of trees, now in 
their richest foliage, cast patches of 
soothing shade in all directions; the 
flower-beds glow with colour, which lend 
further enchantment to the senses. ‘The 
English certainly have a genius for parks, 
and this one offers a spectacle which is 
unrivalled amongst great cities. The Row 





sense of the guide. On the other hand, 
he would be regarded by his clients as 
their equal in station, even their superior, 
at least during the period of his engage- 
ment; and his honorarium would be a 
fixed quantity, as is a surgeon’s or 
physician’s. It would be an ordinary 
contract, in which no obligation is’ im- 
plied on either side—a mere exchange 
of superfluities. The client should be able 
to distinguish between the sympathetic 
deference he purchases from a menial, a 
shopwalker, or an undertaker, and the 
highly skilled knowledge of a professional 
gentleman. 
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BY MRS. KATHERINE 


I. 


T was the last important reception of 
an unusually brilliant season. In 
the great suite of reception-rooms 

the older guests were enjoying themselves 
after their own fashion, but the younger 
portion of the crowd had instinctively 
drifted towards the terrace and the long 
gardens that distinguished Lennox Lodge 
from other town houses. 

It was upon this terrace, with its inter- 
esting and constantly changing scene, 
that two men looked placidly down, as 
they smoked their cigars on the highest 
of the stone steps that led outwards from 
the French windows of the card-room. 
The elder of the two thus occupied was a 
short man with broad shoulders, sallow 
skin and grizzled hair, the other a dis- 
tinguished-looking personage with a pale 
face and a pointed red beard. To the 
casual observer there was nothing to 
indicate that the former came of an 
illustrious family, and in his day had been 
a successful Viceroy of India, or that the 
latter was a millionaire of no particular 
origin, whose money had mysteriously 
sprung from salt. Nowadays Nature 
labels her products with a certain eye 
to humorous effect. 

For a while both men smoked silently, 
amused by the procession that, with ever- 
varying flashes of colour, moved by twos 
and threes into the stream of light thrown 
outward from the house, then passed on 
into the dimness of the gardens. Finally 
Luke Parry, the salt king and the younger 
of the two men, took his cigar from his 
mouth and half turned towards his com- 
panion, Lord Gatehouse. But before the 


remark he contemplated could be made, 
he paused again, attracted by a fresh couple 
who came slowly across the terrace from 
the shadows into the light. Simultaneously 
Gatehouse glanced in the same direction. 

The 


two who attracted this attention 
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would have commanded interest in any 
situation ; in the light and shade of the 
broad terrace they made a striking picture. 
The woman—one of the most attractive 
of the season’s beauties, was the wife of 
Lord Alchester, the Secretary of State 
for India ; her escort the young Rajah of 
Rutpore, whose good looks, distinguished 
manners, and magnificent retinue had 
been a subject of gossip for nearly eight 
weeks, 

As they passed the flight of stone 
steps Lady Alchester glanced up, smiled 
and nodded to Lord Gatehouse. For an 
instant the glimmer of her gown, the 
flash of the Rajah’s jewels, the light and 
animation on both their faces, were thrown 
into strong relief; then, as the previous 
couples had done, they passed on into 
the gardens. 

The eyes of the two men followed them 
till they were out of sight, then once more 
Parry turned to his companion. 

“What a remarkable example of 
civilisation!” he said. ‘Clothe that 
young Eastern in conventional evening 
dress and you have the average English 
"Varsity man. These Asiatics are wonder- 
fully adaptive.” 


There was a pause, then Gatehouse 
laughed. 
“JT disagree with you there, Parry. 


I should say, take off the covering—the 
husk—and find the Oriental. That is 
the mistake you people make. You cover 
the East with a thousand miles of tele- 
graph wire or railway line, and you think 
to span a thousand years of tradition and 
instinct with the same ease and in the 
same space of time. ‘That’s where you 
make your mistake.” He paused, while 
the music of a string band came softly 
from the interior of the house and the 
guests passed and repassed below them. 
“There is one subject, Parry,” he went 
on again, “upon which I hold fixed 
beliefs. No intercourse, no similarity in 
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education or in dress, can ever bridge 
the gulf between the European and the 
Asiatic. Take the Oriental at any age 
you like—teach him what you like, train 
him as you like—and what is the result ? 
He is still the Oriental.” His words 
came earnestly, even warmly; then all at 
once he ceased to speak, as a tall figure 
crossed the terrace from the gardens and 
began to mount the steps. 

**Ah, Alchester! Indulging in solitary 
meditation ?” he exclaimed, in a different 
voice. ‘I should like a word with you 
later : I’m interested in that Agra affair.” 

Lord Alchester smiled. “ Very good!” 
he said: ‘I shall look out for you.” 
And nodding to the two men, he passed 
into the card-room with his usual un- 
moved manner. 

Parry looked after him. “I can never 
understand Alchester’s holding office,” 
he said. ‘He seems too impassive—too 
cold and unobservant, for a public man.” 

Again Gatehouse smiled. ‘There 
again, Parry,” he said, “ we hold different 
views. ‘Twenty years ago I thought what 
you think now ; but Alchester came with 
me to India as my secretary, and in 
three months’ time I learned to form 
fresh opinions. ‘The man _ who calls 
Alchester unobservant knows very little 
of Alchester.”. He paused, laughing 
thoughtfully, then resumed his smoke 
with a final air. 


Il. 


Meanwhile the couple whose appear- 
ance had started Lord Gatehouse on his 
pet subject of racial distinctions were 
pursuing their pleasure in a_ different 
direction. 

Abdul Chandra Abkar was Rajah of 
Rutpore, and his position among the pro- 
tected princes of India was high. His 
father had been a man of progressive 
though fiery temperament, and the heir 
to his possessions had been given an 
English education of the first grade. 

The young Abkar had passed through 
the probation of a public school and 
acquitted himself as an Oxford under- 
graduate with equal credit ; at twenty-four 
he had returned to India, and a year 
later, on his father’s death, he had found 
himself the ruler of his dominions. Now, 
after a five years’ absence, he had re- 
appeared in England in all the splendour 
of native dress and a native retinue. 
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Oriental potentates were not rare in 
London during that season. But the 
spectacle of a prince, who not so long 
before had been the ordinary European- 
ised Asiatic, making a new entry into 
society with all the magnificence of 
another continent—and, according to 
rumour, possessing at least one native 
wife—had a touch of piquancy ; and the 
Rajah’s advent had caused a pleasant stir 
of interest and curiosity. 

From the moment that he established 
himself in the quiet house off Park Lane 
that had been placed at his disposal, 
hostesses had striven for the honour of 
entertaining him ; the smartest women in 
society had vied with each other for the 
gaining of his favour; and when in the 
first week of his stay he had patronised 
a charity bazaar and had spent a whole 
afternoon and a fabulous sum of money 
at Lady Alchester’s flower-stall, the vendor 
of the flowers had been tacitly admitted 
to have made the conquest of the season. 

Violet Alchester was an exceptionally 
pretty woman. ‘Two years earlier she 
had married Lord Alchester—taking him 
for better or worse with that complete 
disregard of consequence that is usual in 
a girl of eighteen. In the first year of 
the marriage things had promised well. 
A certain pleasure in the dignity of her 
position, a certain diffident admiration for 
the inscrutable husband who had chosen 
as his wife the third daughter of a penni- 
less Irish peer, had coloured her life with 
the hue of romance ; then gradually that 
magical hue had faded. 

She was not without good feeling and 
fine impulse, but she was very young, 
very impressionable, very much in love 
with life; and when at the end of the 
first twelve months Alchester’s political 
party had come into power, and the 
attentive, considerate husband had been 
transformed into a statesman with every 
hour of his day fully occupied, the change 
had brought its own results. She was 
not sufficiently a child to find solace in 
her own make-believes, not sufficiently 
a woman to discriminate impartialiy 
between a man’s duty and his love. She 
passed in silence through the three stages 
of her position-—loneliness, pride, and 
resentment, then she sought consolation 
in the social sea, that has closed over 
so many grievances—real or imaginary. 
She took her place in the smartest set 
her world possessed. 
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In the year that had followed her 
launch upon society her triumphs and con- 
quests had made a formidable list. A 
score of admirers and a consequent score 
of flirtations had followed one upon the 
other; that none of the affairs had 
merited a stronger name than flirtation 
stood to her credit. More than once she 
had skated upon thin ice, but a com- 
bination of luck and instinctive principle 
had brought her safely to the bank ; and 
it was at this precise stage of her social 
history that Abdul Chandra Akbar of 
Rutpore appeared upon the scene. 

He saw her first at the great charity 
bazaar in May, and a fortnight later he 
was her recognised slave. What Lord 
Alchester thought of this open homage— 
whether it had even penetrated his under- 
standing—fixed inscrutably upon more 
lofty things—was a_ subject speculated 
upon by many. At the end of the second 
month there were no eyes—except perhaps 
Lady Alchester’s own—that did not study 
the face of the Secretary for India for 
some show of uneasiness or resentment 
against the young Oriental who threatened 
to drift into his sphere of responsibility, 
personal as well as political. But those 
who studied Alchester saw no deeper into 
his mind than did the wife who ignored 
his existence. If he knew or suspected 
anything he was diplomatist enough to 
give no outward sign. 

So things stood at the moment when 
she looked up and smiled at Lord 
Gatehouse from the terrace of Lennox 
Lodge and then moved onward towards 
the steps that led down into the dark 
gardens. 

As the card-room was left behind she 
turned again to her companion. “ You 
know it’s impossible,” she said softly. 
“You know that it’s quite impossible.” 
The words were decisive, but there was a 
touch of yielding in the tone, a touch of 
deprecation such as a woman uses when 
she plays with a temptation that she does 
not really fear, 

When she ceased to speak the Rajah 
glanced at her quickly, and a look of 
triumph crossed his face as he noted her 
flushed cheeks, her bright eyes, her half- 
parted lips. 

“And yet,” he insinuated, “it is such 
a little thing. The first favour I have 
asked of you—and the last. His tone 
dropped, the note of pathos that always 
underlies the Oriental voice deepening 
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noticeably. Something of mystery and 
charm seemed to pervade his words. 
He pleaded—and yet held his dignity. 
Unconsciously she compared him with the 
score of other admirers, and without pre- 
judice the comparison lay in his favour. 

Instinctively he felt her thought and 
pressed the advantage home. ‘‘ You do 
not understand,” he whispered earnestly, 
“you do not know how my life has 
opened up in the past weeks~as_ the 
earth ‘expands and blossoms in the sun. 
And after to-morrow I go away into the 
darkness.” As they descended slowly 
from the terrace to the gardens he put 
out his hand and touched her arm. In 
the intensity of his feeling his hand 
shook slightly. ‘I go back into my 
own country—back into the darkness,” 
he repeated. “Is it strange that I plead 
for one hour—one memory ?” 

Influenced by the night, by the scent 

of the flowers, by the low, appealing voice, 
she did not withdraw her arm. In all her 
games of love no man had played so 
perfectly, had acted his part so delight- 
fully and sincerely. When her voice 
came again its denial still less 
emphatic. 
“JT do understand,” she said _ softly. 
But to see you alone—to go to your 
house—oh, -you know it’s impossible !” 
She laughed a little uncertainly. 

The Rajah had taken a step nearer. 
“Why?” he insisted in his appealing 
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voice. ‘Why? You Englishwomen risk 
as much every day. Surely it is not the 
deed but the man that demands con- 


fidence. You know me. You trust me. 
Why should you fear ? ” 

She raised her head quickly. “Oh, you 
misunderstand!” she said. ‘“‘ It isn’t that 


I distrust you—of course I trust you, 
but——” She paused and laughed again. 
“Tt’s your house—the going to your 
house. If I were seen——” 


On the last word her voice died to a 
whisper as a figure, vaguely outlined in 
the darkness, emerged from a pathway, 
and walking slowly past them, ascended 
to the terrace. 

She glanced at the retreating figure, but 
in the thick dusk it was unrecognisable. 
With a quick movement she turned to 
her companion. “ Let’s walk on!” she 
exclaimed. “I want to explain—I want 
to make you understand.” 

In silence the Rajah obeyed. Taking 
advantage of the darkness, he walked 
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close beside her, guiding her carefully 
along the almost invisible paths. At 
last, catching the gleam of a stone seat 
in a cluster of laurels, he drew her 
towards it. 

She seated herself quietly, but he re- 
mained standing. Aftera moment’s pause 
he stooped down and began to speak 
rapidly, as though to dispute her argu- 
ments before they were made. 

“In England,” he began, ‘if a man 
is condemned to die you usually give him 
whatever he asks for asa last boon. After 
to-morrow I am to die—because love is 
life, and I must part with love. Will the 
most beautiful woman in England be less 
merciful than the laws of her country ?” 

She made no reply. ‘There was a 
touch of the picturesque in the knowledge 
that the invisible face bent ardently down 
towards hers, the low, expressive voice 
pleading so eloquently, were the adjuncts 
of an Eastern prince—-such a prince as 
she had given to her fairy princesses when 
as a child she had woven stories and 
gazed out across the limitless sea from 
the old castle on the Irish coast. 

The thought stirred her—stirred her 
vanity, her youth, her sense of adventure. 
For the first time the idea of yielding to 
his request came to her, causing her heart 
to beat quicker and her cheeks to flame. 
What if she did secretly outrage the con- 
ventionalities ? She knew that she could 
guard against discovery ; she knew that 
she could trust her host. She raised her 
head, and looked upward through the 
darkness. 

“Why do you want it?” she asked. 
“Wouldn't a good-bye anywhere else 
do as well?” Her tone was low and 
wavering. 

With a sudden impulse the Rajah took 
a step forward. ‘The next moment she 
was conscious that he was kneeling beside 
her on the smooth, close-cut grass. 

In a European the position would have 
been absurd; in the Oriental, with his 
splendid dress, his priceless jewels, his 
innate suggestion of romance, it was de- 
lightful. She waited breathlessly. 

“Why do I wish to see you in my 
house ?” he exclaimed. “Only because 
it is my house ; because, temporary as it 
may be, it possesses my natural surround- 
ings. It suggests the country to which 
I belong. Is it strange that I should 
wish to see the woman I—honour in 
those surroundings, if only once—if only 
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He paused and caught 
her hand, waiting for her reply. 
For a moment she was silent ; then she 


for one hour?” 


laughed with a touch of excitement. “If 
I were to go,” she began hesitatingly, “ it 
would only be as a friend—to say good- 
bye as a friend. You understand that ?” 

The Rajah made no answer; but, 
lifting her hand, he kissed it suddenly 
and _ passionately. 

With a quick movement she rose to 
her feet. ‘‘And if I went,” she added 
hastily, “it would be only for ten minutes 
—only long enough to say good-bye.” 

Intuitively quick to read her feelings, 
he saw her momentary wish to retract— 
the momentary doubt that his ardour 
had inspired. With an admirable display 
of self-control he released her hand, slowly 
rose from his knees, and stood before 
her in disarming humility. “If it were 
only for one minute,” he said softly, “I 
should be grateful all my life.” 


MT. 


The darkness and warmth that had 
prevailed on the night of the reception 
found a violent culmination on the fol- 
lowing day. A close and gloomy morning 
was succeeded by a thunderstorm of un- 
usual vehemence, followed, in its own 
turn, by a deluge of rain. 

The downpour was flooding the streets 
and successfully clearing them of pedes- 
trians when, at five o’clock, Violet Alchester 
drove from her own home to the house 
off Park Lane where the Rajah had set 
up his household gods. 

Something of last night’s excitement 
was still observable in her face; and 
when from time to time she glanced with 
pardonable vanity into one of the small 
side-mirrors of the hansom, the reflection 
that confronted her was sufficiently at- 
tractive to satisfy even her own critical 
eyes, 

From the moment she had parted with 
the Rajah the night before, and had 
driven away from Lennox Lodge, the 
intoxication of the prospective adventure 
had filled her mind, Alchester had been 
very silent during that drive home, but 
he had helped her from the carriage with 
even more than his usual care, and later, 
as they parted for the night, he had 
held her hand with a pressure that was 
unusually long and close. But both these 
incidents had slipped her observation. 
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The Rajah’s jewels, the Rajah’s irresistible 
voice, the Rajah’s Oriental charm, had 
caught her imagination. By the time 
her maid had appeared at nine o'clock 
with her usual cup of chocolate she had 
almost dreamed herself into the belief 
that the flirtation of the last two months 
was nothing less than a genuine romance, 

The same thought was spinning through 
her mind as the cab, having wheeled from 
Piccadilly into Park Lane, turned swiftly 
to the right and drew up before a sombre- 
looking house. 

In a scattered shower of raindrops the 
cab window was raised, and, with a quickly 
beating heart, she rose from her seat 
and gathered her skirts together; an 
instant later she had opened her umbrella 
and stepped to the ground. It took but 
one furtive glance to show her that the 
long grey street was deserted—provi- 
dentially cleared of foot-passengers by 
the rain that still fell in torrents—the 
next she was aware with an inexpressible 
sense of relief that the door of the Rajah’s 
house had opened, giving a glimpse of a 
dim interior and a tall dignified figure 
who awaited her entrance in an attitude 
of profound respect. At the sight her 
sense of adventure rose paramount once 
more, blotting out the momentary fear 
of discovery, and hurriedly crossing the 
footpath she passed into the thickly- 
carpeted hall. 

With a thud the door closed behind 
her, and the tall silent servant who had 
admitted her moved down the hall, 
indicating that she was to follow. 

Ina peculiar frame of mind—a mingling 
of excitement, anticipation, and uncer- 
tainty—she obeyed. ‘The hall was long, 
wide, and insufficiently lighted. No sound 
penetrated through the heavily-draped 
walls, and the feet fell noiselessly upon 
the splendid Eastern carpet that covered 
the floor. London, with its traffic, its 
bustle, its life, lay outside; within was 
peace—an extraordinary, an almost dis- 
concerting peace. 

Still animated by her conflicting 1m- 
pressions, she continued to follow her 
guide. ‘Try as she might to realise the 
position, a sense of the unexpected 
oppressed her. She had looked to find 
her host’s surroundings a bizarre and in- 
teresting representation of Oriental life ; 
and it was with something of a shock that 
she perceived them to be no faithful 
theatrical reproduction, but a phase of the 
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life itself. Even as the knowledge came to 
her, two female figures, gracefully draped 
and with veiled faces, glided silently 
forward from an inner hall, and with 
quick and furtive glances of curiosity 
disappeared through a doorway on the 
left. 

The incident was small and _ possibly 
meaningless, but an uncomfortable, un- 
accountable sensation passed through her. 
With an impulse not easily to be explained, 
she hastened her steps and overtook her 
guide. 

Reaching his side, she half extended 
her hand and her lips parted. But 
whatever her impulse had been, it was 
destined to find no expression. Without 
seeing her gesture the man halted before 
an arched entrance, drew back the curtain 
that hung before it, and with a profoundly 
grave bow stood aside to let her pass. 

For one second she hesitated, then, 
with a quick contempt for her passing 
apprehension, she walked rapidly forward. 
An instant later her assurance returned 
at sight of her host. 

As she entered the room the Rajah was 
seated, Indian fashion, upon a heap of 
cushions placed on the floor, but instantly 
he saw her he rose with the easy courtesy 
by which he was distinguished, and came 
quickly forward. 

Reaching her side, he caught both her 
hands, raised them to his lips and kissed 
them. 

The salutation was not quite what 
she had expected. She hesitated for 
a moment, then freed her hands with 
a laugh. “I have come after all!” she 
said lightly—‘“ for the ten minutes. But 
what a wonderful room!” ‘To hide her 
momentary sense of awkwardness she 
glanced round the apartment, which gold- 
embroidered drapery and jewelled screens 
had converted into an almost regal 
chamber. ‘How was it done? It’s 
almost as splendid as its owner.” 

At the words a quick smile touched 
the Rajah’s lips. ‘It is nothing,” he said 
softly. ‘This is only the reflection ; the 
reality is many miles away.” 

Conscious of his scrutiny, she laughed 
once more. ‘“ You mean India?” she said. 

He silently acquiesced. 

“India must be very gorgeous,” she 
said. She felt slightly and unaccountably 
nervous—an embarrassed nervousness 
that had never previously assailed her. 
“Some day I must make Alchester take 
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me there. If I succeed, will you be 
hospitable? Will you entertain us? I 
could not return without seeing an Indian 
court.” In the new embarrassment her 
tone sounded flippant. 

For a moment the Rajah’s face darkened, 
but he mastered his emotion. Taking 
a step forward, he looked even more 
searchingly into her eyes, ‘‘ You have 
thought that?” he asked quickly. ‘‘ You 
have thought that you would like to see 
my country?” 

She glanced up, then took a step back- 
ward, ‘The affair was taking a tone she 
had not expected—and did not like. 
There was a note in the Rajah’s voice, 
a look in his eyes, that society had not 
inured her to. A new and definite un- 
easiness crossed her mind. 

“You have wanted to see India?” he 
said again, 

Once more she sought shelter in 
flippancy. “Oh, I don’t know! One 
wants such a lot of things a 

But her sentence was abruptly broken. 
With a violent and passionate gesture— 
such a gesture as no other man had dared 
to use towards her, the Rajah caught her 
suddenly in his arms and kissed her. 

A chill of fear—then a hot wave of 
anger, before which the fear melted, passed 
through her. With a swift movement 
she wrenched herself free, and stepping 
backward confronted her host with a face 
as pale, eyes as brilliant, as his own. For 
a moment her voice failed her, then with 
an effort she summoned and controlled it. 

“‘T want you to call your servant,” she 
said slowly. “I—I wish to be shown 
out of the house.” 

In her pride and _ indignation she 
possessed a new charm. As he watched 
her, the Rajah’s lips tightened. 

“T wish to be shown out of the house,” 
she repeated. Her words came a shade 
quicker, her tone was a shade less steady. 

He still surveyed her immutably. 

Then again the first feeling, the feeling 
of fear, caught her. With a sudden impulse 
she moved across the room to where a 
gong stood beside an empty coffee-cup 
on a little inlaid table. 

But her host, intently watchful of 
every expression and every gesture, fore- 
stalled her. Laying his hand over the 
gong, he looked up at her. “It is quite 
useless,” he said in his low, musical voice. 
“You might ring all day—but no one 
would answer.” 








In the first second of startled disbelief 
a laugh rose to her lips, but involuntarily 
it melted away without expression. ‘There 
was something in his deliberate pronuncia- 
tion, something in the intensity of his 
gaze, that effectually checked it. A sicken- 
ing chill of apprehension—a sensation 
never before experienced in her frivolous, 
sheltered life—struck through her. 

**T suppose this is meant to—to amuse 
me,” she said, ‘‘ but I—hardly understand 
it. It’s impossible for me to stay any 
longer. If I cannot have a servant to 
show me out, I must go by myself.” 
With a creditable attempt at dignity she 
turned and walked across the room. Her 
heart was beating fast, her limbs felt weak 
and unsteady, but she held her head 
very high. As she reached the curtain 
that hung across the doorway the Rajah 
sprang forward. 

“No!” he cried, barring the way. 
“No! You cannot go.” 

“Cannot?” In defiance of all pride, 
all resolution, her lips paled. 

“Cannot,” he repeated, in a quick, 
excited voice. “Oh, don’t you know? 
Don’t you understand? I have admired 
you and wanted you from the moment 
we first met. My feelings are not an 
“nglishman’s feelings—cold, calculating, 
conventional. I love you! I love you! 
Can any words convey more—any words 
imply more? A thousand years ago a 
man won his bride by right of strength ; 
to-day he wins her by right of love. You 
believed I would be content with a fare- 
well!” He laughed. “I come of a 
different race from your Englishman who 
dallies a week or two—a month or two— 
a year or two, and then goes out of your 
life with a casual good-bye. When I 
asked you to come here I contemplated 
no good-bye—unless it was a long good- 
bye to all the past. You have wished 
to see India. You shall see India.” 

He stepped towards her; but as he 
advanced she retreated. 

‘Let me pass,” she said. “I wish to 
pass.” Her voice shook palpably. 

The Rajah smiled. “In love, as in 
other things,” he said, “the woman has 
no real will. It is the man who desires 





conquers—achieves.” He came a step 
nearer. 

With a little gasp she put out her 
hands. “Don’t!” she said. ‘Don’t! 
I shall call for help.” 

He laughed. “Call, if it pleases you. 
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But there is not a European within hear- 
ing. We understand the value of silence 
and discretion in the East.” 

Then and only then did she _ fully 
comprehend her position. She had 
thought to add the Rajah to the list of 
her victims, as she might add a trinket to 
her jewel-box. She had led the victim 
to the altar ; but there at the moment of 
sacrifice he had, against all precedent, 
suddenly possessed himself of the knife. 
She looked at the face before her—at the 
curving lips, the straight dark eyebrows, 
the sombre expressive eyes ; she thought 
of the silent house, with its noiseless, 
mysterious inmates, and something like 
panic seized her. 

“Tet me pass,” she exclaimed. ‘ Let 
me go. You cannot keep me here—you 
cannot—you cannot. With a woman 
who loved you it might be different ; but 
with a woman who hates you, loathes you, 
despises you——” 

But she got no farther, for in that 
crucial moment the Rajah unconsciously 
proved the theory of Lord Gatehouse 
as to the gulf that separates East and 
West. 

With a swift movement he reached 
her side. “It matters nothing to me,” 
he said passionately, “ whether you love 
me or hate me. It is not your mind 
or your opinion that I covet; but your 
beautiful face—your beautiful self.” With 
a fierce gesture he caught her again in 
his arms. 

For one frightened second she was 
conscious of his tightened clasp, of his 
lips against her cheek ; then, with a dazed 
sense of bewilderment, she felt his face 
lift and his arms slacken. With a sudden 
intuition she raised her head and looked 
towards the curtained doorway. 

The curtain was drawn back and the 
servant who had admitted her was stand- 
ing in the aperture. His manner was 
deprecating and obsequious ; he looked 
supplicatingly towards the Rajah, then 
broke into a string of unintelligible 
words. 

The effect of the words was strange. 
The Rajah’s face darkened and his eyes 
blazed. <A fierce exclamation escaped 
him ; he took a step forward, then with 
equal suddenness he drew back. 

With an assured step and a perfectly 
easy manner a tall man in conventional 
English dress appeared behind the servant 
and walking past him, entered the room. 
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There was not a trace of surprise or 
perturbation on Lord Alchester’s face as 
he came slowly forward. His first glance 
was for the Rajah. 

“Forgive my want of ceremony!” he 
said suavely, ‘‘ but we are all compelled 
to be unconventional at times. Your 
people were very discreet—uncomfortably 
discreet, so 1 took the matter into my 
own hands. It took me a long time to 
convince them that I bear a_ personal 
message from the King—that I have the 
right to an immediate audience.” He 
laughed, then for the first time he appeared 
to see his wife. 

“What!” he said. “Violet!” He 
glanced from one to the other, then 
smiled. ‘‘Ah! I fancy I understand. 
The Rajah found you storm-bound, and 
offered you hospitality. You Easterns 
give us a lesson in the older virtues!” 
He turned again to his host. 

Of the two so strangely surprised, the 
Rajah was the first to recover his equa- 
nimity. The sombre light still burned in 
his eyes, his olive skin still possessed a 
greenish pallor, but his manner was con- 
trolled as he came slowly forward towards 
his unwelcome visitor. 

“Anything done for Lady Alchester 
is its own reward,” he said, with studied 
deference. ‘As for the King’s message, 
I cannot say more than I am honoured 
in the message—and the messenger.” 

Again Alchester laughed. There was 
something dignified, high, and yet un- 
ostentatious in his manner—something 
that suggested the leniency of the man 
who deals with forces infinitely less than 
himself. 

“The message is brief,” he said ; “ but, 
as I have explained, it requires a private 
audience. If my wife has no objection, 
I shall put her into my cab and then 
return. The storm is quite over,” he 
added in a gentler voice. 

For answer his wife stepped impulsively 
towards him. 

There was a moment’s pause ; then very 
slowly the Rajah crossed the room and 
drawing back the curtain made a passage 
for his guests. If there was any expression 
in his face as Lady Alchester passed 
him, the profound deference of his bow 
successfully shielded it. 





No word was exchanged between 
husband and wife as they passed through 
the draped and carpeted hall and out into 
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“*Nol’ he cried, barring the way. 


‘No! You cannot go.’” 
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the street. To the latter there was some- 
thing wonderfully wholesome, clean and 
familiar in the long sweep of rain-washed 
pavement, in the commonplace figures 
that threaded the quickly-drying foot- 
paths. Involuntarily she stepped closer 
to Alchester. 

With extreme care and gentleness he 
helped her into the waiting cab; then he 
stood for a moment with his hand resting 
on the doors. 

“Will you wait for me, Violet?” he 
said; “or would you prefer to drive 
home alone ?” 

There was a pause. She glanced at 
her husband, then glanced at the long 
grey street ; then quickly and timidly she 
extended her fingers and touched his hand. 

The action was spontaneous. It worked 
as no studied effect could possibly have 
done. With an eager movement Alchester 
raised his head.’ ‘‘ Violet,” he said quickly, 
“were you sorry to see me? Be quite 
honest.” 

At the unexpected words, the unex- 
pected tone, her emotions welled over. 
Her eyes suddenly filled with tears. 
“Qh!” she said, “ if you only knew what 
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seeing you meant! How—how extraordi- 
nary it was that you should have come !” 

For a space he remained silent, then 
at last he spoke, looking directly into her 
eyes. “It wasn’t at all extraordinary, 
little girl,” he said. ‘‘ It was intentional.” 

“Intentional?” she repeated slowly. 
“ Intentional ? ” 

Alchester bent his head. ‘I haven't 
been blind all along, Violet,” he said 
quietly ; “I have only been waiting until 
some day you should need me—need me 
and turn to me of your own accord. 
When this Oriental came upon the scene 
I knew the day wasn’t far off; last night 
when I passed you in the gardens and 
caught a sentence in your voice, I knew 
it had come.” He spoke very low, but 
he spoke with masterful self-possession. 

“And the King’s message?” she said 
at length, in a subdued voice. 

At the words he glanced down at her 
gloved hand; then he lookéd up again 
with an inscrutable expression at the 
corners of his mouth. “Ah!” he said, 
with a gleam of humour, “there you 
touch dangerous ground! It’s never safe 
to press a minister on an official point.” 





REGALIA. 


BY C. JELF-SHARP. 


EWELS set in a crown 
Encircling the brows of queen or king 
(Ruby and diamond), 
Does it seem to you a pitiful thing 
When the heads that wore you high, from the throne 
Each in turn, to the dust go down ? 
Does the vanity move your heart of stone, 
Sapphire and emerald ? 


Silver and burnished gold 
Wrought with gems for a prince’s feast— 
(Turquoise and amethyst) -— 
Heaped with dainties from West-and East, 
Do your gleaming bowls, with mocking mirth 
(While the feasters change and the world grows old) 
Mirror the fleeting pomps of earth, 
O regal silver and gold? 


Silver and gems and gold, 
Are you proud, perchance, of your longer range ? 
(Sapphire and diamond) 
Do you scorn the creatures of death and change ? 
Yet, maybe, theirs is the better part,— 
To sink to sleep ere time grows old: 
Dwells weariness in your stony heart, 


O ruby and emerald ? 
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REAL CONVERSATIONS. 





RECORDED BY WILLIAM ARCHER. 


XIV.—WITH MR. ARTHUR B. WALKLEY. 


SCENE: Mr. Walkley’s Study in Tavistock Square. 


TIME: Evening. 


Mr. Walkley. As I was saying—(by- 
the-bye, you oughtn’t to stir that coffee : 
it’s ‘Turkish coffee, and the grounds are 
in it)—as I said at dinner, I always 
admire Faguet’s criticisms immensely, 
except when I happen to have seen the 
plays he writes about. He is ingenious, 
witty, clear comme pas un, and convincing 
—so long as he has it all his own way. 
But it is possible to be clear and con- 
vincing at the expense of justice, and 
Faguet has his prejudices like the rest of 
us. For instance, I call it monstrous to 
dismiss Ze Mannequin ad Osier in a few 
contemptuous paragraphs, and devote the 
rest of a long feuil/eton to a respectful 
analysis of a great lumbering machine like 
La Montansier. Even if Le Mannequin 
d@ Osier were a worse play than it is, a 
man like Anatole France ought not to be 
treated in that way. 

W. A. I have observed that if you 
want to retain your faith in a critic you 
ought never to see the things he criticises. 
Knowing nothing of either music or 
painting, I used to swear by Bernard 
Shaw as a musical critic and George 
Moore as an art critic—but when the one 
came to write of drama, and the other of 
literature, I began to find them fallible. 
The fact is, I suppose, we each of us 
think there is only one thoroughly sound, 
impartial, catholic-minded critic of any 
subject we profess to understand. The 
other fellows may have wit, and style, and 
erudition, and anything else you please ; 
but for the real essentials of criticism— 
for breadth of view, and sanity of judg- 
ment—there is only one person you can 
absolutely trust. This reflection is fre- 
quently borne in upon me when I read 
the Zimes ; and no doubt you have the 
same experience when you happen to 
take up the World. 

Mr. Walkley. I don't know. If 
you'll forgive my saying so, I’m not sure 
that my sense of infallibility—or my 
desire for infallibility—is as strong as 
yours. I am _ willing to admit the 











influence of temperament, of mood, of 
prejudice if you will, upon my criticism. 
You, I take it, aim at seeing everything 
with perfect objectivity, in a cold, clear 
light of reason. A noble ideal—but a 
little too superhuman for me. 

W. A. And for me too. No one 
realises more clearly than I that our best- 
reasoned preferences are personal and not 
eternal. Scratch an enthusiasm and 
you'll find a prejudice. But I own that, 
where matters of fact are in question, I 
like to have my facts correct. 

Mr. Walkley. And you extend the 
domain of fact farther than Ido. What to 
you are matters of evidence and argument 
are often, to me, subjects of intuition. 
You like to write by the book, and you’re 
not averse from bringing others to book 
for casual, and perhaps irresponsible, 
utterances. After all, you know, Lamb 
was not so far out when he spoke of “the 
brain of a true Caledonian,” on which 
there never falls “ the twilight of dubiety.” 

W. A. Well now, to act up to my 
character, I want to bring you to book for 
having brought some one else to book. 
Who it was I don’t remember—but what 
he had said was that there was now a 
revival of drama 

Mr. Walkley. Oh, that was the 
editor of Dryden’s Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy —W. T. Arnold. 

W. A. Yes, I remember now—you 
reproved him for being behind the age, 
and not knowing that there had been a 
revival six, or eight, or ten years ago, but 
that it had long been dead and done 
with. Do you really stand to that 
position ? 

Mr. Walkley. Now, there you go! 
You make a “position” out of a mere 
illustration. My point was that as Dryden 
had always the actual stage in his eye, an 
editor of Dryden ought to know some- 
thing more of the actual stage than can 
be seen from an Oxford study. To illus- 
trate that point, I quoted Mr. Arnold’s 
remark “ Signs of a revival are now (1901) 
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happily visible,” and said that, to any one 
who knew anything of the theatre, the 
revival was at that time a piece of ancient 
history. 

W. A. More than that—you said that 
the editor’s statement might have been 
signed Rip Van Winkle—— 

Mr. Walkley. No, no—that I said 
of another remark of his about popular 
burlesque being written in rhyme. 

W..A. Well, at any rate, you de- 
clared that in rgor the revival had already 
been for some years “on the wane.” 
Now I am curious to know how you make 
that out, seeing that, for my part, I cannot 
find it to be “on the wane ” even in 1904. 

Mr. Walkley. I hope you don’t ex- 
pect me to go and turn up files, and hunt 
out the date of this play and that, and 
put my finger on the exact point where 
the Renascence of the Drama, as Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones calls it, began to 
show signs of wilting. I’m far too lazy, 
after dinner, for anything so strenuous. 
To be quite frank, I spoke from a general 
impression. It is my general impression 
that last summer was a rainy one, and I 
think I’m justified in stating it, even 
though I can’t give you statistics of the 
rainfall in any particular week or month. 

W. A. Never mind the intermediate 
dates, then—compare the present season, 
1903-1904, with any other that you and 
I can recollect, and tell me where the 
decadence comes in. 

Mr. Walkley. ‘Vell me first where 
you place the date of the revival? What 
is your “ Annus Mirabilis ” ? 

W. A. I should say that there had 
been stirrings of fresh life from 1885 or 
so, onwards ; and that the revival became 
definite and unmistakable in 1893, the 
year of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 

Mr. Walkley. Good: Lagree. Well 
now, look at it quantitatively—compare the 
present time with the years from ’93 to ’96 
inclusive, and tell me if we had then any- 
thing like the quantity of musical farce we 
have to-day? Can you deny that these 
variety-shows are threatening to elbow the 
serious drama off the stage ? 

W. A. I'll tell you what they ave 
elbowed off the stage—and that is Adelphi 
melodrama and three-act farce. Do you 
regret it ? 

Mr. Walkley. In the case of Pinero’s 
farces, certainly I do. What could be 
more delightful than half a dozen of those 
light pieces of his ? 
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W. A. Three, to be exact—TZhe 
Magistrate, The — Schoolmistress, and 
Dandy Dick. 

Mr. Walkley. Surely you don’t forget 
The Cabinet Minister ? 

W. A. I remember it—-but scarcely 
as one of his successes. 

Mr. Walkley. Ah, I see! Nemo 
me impune lacessit—you resent the comic 
Scotchman in it! But there were several 
comic Englishmen as well, and for my 
part I enjoyed it mightily. I must say I 
miss plays of that calibre now-a-days. 
And then there was Carton too! ‘Those 
light comedies of his, like Lord and Lady 
Algy, were impayable. 

W. A. But musical comedy has not 
driven Carton from the stage. One or 
two of his recent pieces don’t happen to 
have been up to his best mark ; but you 
can’t blame George Edwardes for that. 
And though Pinero is now engaged in 
solider work, we have no such bad sub- 
stitute in Captain Marshall. I know you 
enjoyed both Zhe Duke of Killikrankie 
and His Excellency the Governor, for, if 
you remember, I happened to sit next 
you. 

Mr. Walkley. Oh, I’m not in the 
least denying that we have a certain 
number of clever and entertaining plays. 
What I say is that the promise of ’93 
is very far from having fulfilled itself, and 
that the monstrous growth of the variety- 
show more and more dwarfs the serious 
drama from a material point of view, just 
as the French drama dwarfs it intellectu- 
ally. 

W. A. Enxcellent!. Here we have 
three definite propositions that one can 
take hold of—— 

Mr. Walkley. -and worry, eh ? 

W. A. (ignoring the interruption )— 
and examine, in their order. In the first 
place it appears that your pessimism in 
the present is a reaction from your opti- 
mism in the past. It is a mere subjective 
swing of the pendulum. You seem to 
have been over-sanguine in ’93, and to 
make the drama of 1903 responsible for 
your error. 

Mr. Walkley. Well now, you, who 
are subject to no oscillations of feeling— 
you, whose mental plummet always points 
straight to the mathematic centre of 
things—can you pledge me your well- 
known veracity that the drama we see at 
present is all your fancy painted it in the 
brave days of the Ibsen movement and 
































The Second Mrs. Tanqueray? What has 
become of Ibsen? Who ever hears of 
him now? And what has become of that 
alertness, that expectancy, that militant 
faith in the dawn of a new day for the 
English drama, that we inhaled with the 
very air of that time? 
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unfortunately I sat at the feet of the wrong 
man. I’ve told you, haven’t I, of that 
mistake of mine? 

W. A. You told me it was my book 
of English Dramatists that first made you 
take a serious interest in the theatre. 
Was that the mistake ? 

















Mr. A. B. Watkley. 


W. A. My dear A. B. W.—what has 
become of our youth? 

Mr. Walkley. Nonsense! I’m not 
a bit older than I was in 93; and it’s no 
use your posing asa patriarch either. I 
remember the time when I used to regard 
you as a sort of Gamaliel of criticism, 
and, metaphorically, sit at your feet ; but 


Mr. Walkley. No, indeed. But 
somehow I had got it into my head that 
the author of the book was a blear-eyed 
gentleman with a bottle nose, whom I 
used to see about at first nights. 

W. A. Oh yes, I remember your 


pointing him out to me, and how flattered 
I felt. 


Poor fellow! he has vanished 
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from the scene these many years—by 
spontaneous combustion, I imagine. 

Mr. Walkley. Well, I used to stand 
afar off, and watch the bottle-nose man 
having ‘‘ another whiskey-and-soda, please, 
miss,” at the theatre bar, and muse upon 
the amiable peculiarities of Scotch genius. 
That was the Gamaliel at whose feet I 
sat, and it was quite a blow to me to 
discover the guiproqguo. 

W. A. So, in order to recapture 
your reverence, I must cultivate a bottle 
nose? But, to return from these tender 
reminiscences, the fact remains that, 
whether we are old or young to-day, we 
were very young indeed from ten to fifteen 
years ago. I should like to take you 
through a few of my yearly volumes of 
playbills—say, from 1885 to 1890. 
believe you would be amazed at the 
incredible stuff we used to have to sit 
through—aye, and to treat quite seriously 
into the bargain. 

Mr. Walkley. But I thought we 
agreed that the renascence was already 
in being after 1885? 

W. A. So it was; but what a puny 
renascence! And what a lot of youth 
and faith it needed to believe in it! 

Mr. Walkley. Now that you stir up 
my memory—in default of my coffee—I 
think I can put my finger on the exact 
point at which I began definitely - to 
believe in a revival. I can’t give the 
date—you must supply that—but it was 
on the first night of Pinero’s Profligate. 

W. A. That was in 1889. 

Mr. Walkley. Was it? I daresay 
you're right. As great a year for drama, 
then, as for champagne — what luck! 
Don’t you remember how we left the 
theatre that night all in a glow of surprise 
and pleasure ! 

W. A. I remember how young we 
were. 

Mr. Walkley. It’s all very well to 
say that, but there was a great deal in 
that play. In spite of its weak ending, it 
was a very different thing from anything 


_we had had before. 


W. A.  Precisely—and, as you say, 
our “surprise and pleasure” was great. 
But what would be our “surprise and 
displeasure” if Pinero now did anything 
so immature! And, when I come to 
think of it, I believe that phrase of yours 
takes us right to the root of the matter. 
In the brave days you speak of, every play 
with any gleam of merit in it came as 


a surprise to us. And more—the whole 
movement was a surprise, a novelty, a 
thing with the flush of morning on it. 
To-day, it is not the movement that has 
stopped, but the surprise that has worn 
off. We take as a matter of course things 
that would then have filled us with 
delight, and resent things that we should 
then have taken as a matter of course. 

Mr. Walkley. Oh, I readily admit 
a certain screwing up of our standards, 
and I neither say nor think that the 
waning of the revival has left us where 
we were before it began. Waning doesn’t 
mean vanishing. But I do say there is 
not the vitality in our theatrical life there 
was ten years ago, and that it is threatened 
with dangers which scarcely existed then. 

W. A. As to the dangers, I partly 
agree with you—we'll come to that pre- 
sently. But as to the vitality—no, no! 
We have three notable dramatists for 
every one we had ten years ago. 

Mr. Walkley. Perhaps—but where 
are the notable plays? Either the notable 
dramatists don’t write ‘em, or else they 
fail to get them produced. For my part 
I can see only two notable dramatists 
whom we can at all confidently trust to 
do really interesting work—Pinero and 
Barrie. I am surprised you haven't cited 
Barrie long ago. He is by far your 
strongest card. He is an_ original 
humourist, a man-of-the-theatre to the 
finger-tips, and an érivain in the fullest 
sense of the word, which the others are 
not. He is by far the steadijest light in 
the theatrical firmament. Even Pinero 
occasionally flickers and burns dim. 

W. A. Barrie is, as you say, my 
strongest card, in so far as he has come 
to the front during the very years when, 
according to you, the drama has been on 
the wane. I expect very great things of 
Barrie ; but, after all, he has yet done 
only three—or possibly four—thoroughly 
mature and well-considered plays. As 
for Pinero burning dim, I am bound to 
say I don’t see it. Surely he has been 
steadily en progres. Surely his last three 
things—Zhe Gay Lord Quex, ris, and 
Letty—are the strongest things he has 
ever done. You may or may not like 
them (for myself, I positively dislike 
Quex), but you can’t deny their strength. 

Mr. Walkley. 1 don’t. /ris seems 
to me his high-water mark. A wonderful 
play! There he got very near some of 
the intimate things of human nature, 1 
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didn’t even feel, as I remember you did, 
a hiatus between the fourth and fifth acts, 
Intellectually I realise its existence, but 
I don’t feel it. Zetéy I don’t care for 
so much. ‘Technically, of course, it is 
masterly, barring its weak ending; but 
technical skill goes for little with me. A 
good deal of its humour struck me as 
decidedly early-Victorian, and as for its 





diction But I remember you admire 
its diction. 
W. A. I defend it in part —not 


altogether. On one or two of the points 
which I myself objected to, I have since 
found by observation that Pinero was 
right and I wrong. But I admit that his 
instinct for words is not infallible. As for 
the weak ending 

Mr. Walkley. Come, that you can’t 
deny. Indeed, one might almost call 
Pinero the man of weak endings. He 
seldom brings his plays to a conclusion 
that -you feel to be inevitable and_ in- 
evitably right—— 

W. A. But let me state my point. 
It is that very often the weak ending is 
the artistic ending, the lifelike ending, 
and the playwright, in choosing it, de- 
liberately sacrifices a cheap and easy 
“strong ending.” I have heard Pinero 
accused of writing the last act of Ze¢ty 
with an eye to the box-office. There 
could not be greater nonsense. Mind, 
I am not speaking from knowledge—I 
never discussed the point with him—but 
I'll bet what you like that he knew as 
well as any one that his last act was 
weak, even from the box-office point of 
view, but felt it to be the right outcome 
of that conflict of characters. Nothing 
could have been easier for him than to 
invent either a tragic or a cynical ending, 
. his artistic conscience had permitted 
ot it. 

Mr. Walkley. Was it his artistic 
conscience that made Nevill Letchmere 
go off in a consumption ? 

W. A. I confess I can’t quite account 
for that. Perhaps Pinero felt that physical 
breakdown was the natural fate for a 
scion of a degenerate stock like that of 
the Letchmeres. But I own that on that 
point he hasn’t made his thought quite 
clear. 

_ Mr. Walkley. Ah, there you have 
it! Are you sure he had any thought to 
make clear? Whatever my reserves about 
Letty, 1 don’t deny that it is a poignant 
drama, the work of a master of the stage. 
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But is he a master of anything else? Is 
he a master of life, or even a really 
intelligent student? He sees a few 
characters, and he draws them vividly, 
in a very skilfully manipulated dramatic 
setting. But, though he sees them, he 
does not know them in their quiddity. 
His people have characters—more or less 
—but they have no souls. He does not 
relate them to any personal concep- 
tion of the nature and the fate of man. 
He is incapable of competent generalisa- 
tion. He sees nothing, and he portrays 
nothing, in the light of an idea. Now, to 
my thinking, the point of anything in art 
is that there should be something at the 
back of it. What is technique? A 
superior form of jugglery! And a play 
which has no root in thought—which 
exists in virtue of its technique alone—is 
little better than a chimera bombinans in 
vacuo. 

W. A. But surely this Ciceronian 
invective goes to the wrong address. It 
is Sardou you are attacking—not Pinero. 

Mr. Walkley. Ciceronian! My dear 
fellow, the bombinating Chimeera was a 
Rabelaisian “freak.” But IJ am attacking 
no One—I am only trying to define 
what I feel to be the fatal deficiency in 
the English drama as a whole. 

W. A. But you were speaking of 
Pinero—— 

Mr. Walkley. I was only taking 
him as an example of the whole school 
of which he is the acknowledged head. 
His extraordinary cleverness—you can’t 
admire it more than I do—makes doubly 
conspicuous in his case the limitations 
which, in less able men, one regards as 
a matter of course. What I say is that, 
with very rare exceptions, our whole 
drama is unrelated to the realities of life. 
It is the work of men who live and have 
their being in an exceedingly narrow 
social, intellectual and artistic by-way— 
men who move as aliens and parvenus 
among the things of the spirit. When 
you come below Pinero, to the people 
who try to reconcile what Podsnap would 
call French laxity of conduct with smug 
British respectability, and who parade as 
a philosophy a sort of leering, shoulder- 
shrugging renunciation of moral judgment, 
I confess I cannot away with them. 
What we want in the theatre is a few 
young men from the country, to deliver 
us from the eternal intriguing drawing- 
rooms and reeking restaurants. And that, 
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I say, is what Barrie does ; he takes us 
into another and a wider world. 

W. A. This is very much what I 
have been preaching, in and out of 
season, for years past. 

Mr. Walkley. Yes, yes—I know. 

W. A. But such is human perversity 
that I am almost tempted to take up the 
opposite side of the case, and urge, in 
extenuation, that it is precisely in in- 
triguing drawing-rooms and _ reeking 
restaurants that, under modern conditions, 
the raw material of drama_ naturally 
presents itself. Plain, hard-working people 
like you and me have no time to be 
dramatic. As Byronsays, “‘Hard Labour’s 
an indifferent go-between.” If you want 
to find passion kicking over the traces — 
and that, after all, has been from of old 
one of the chief elements in drama—you 
must go to the lives either of the reckless 
poor or of the idle rich. 

Mr. Walkley. ‘That seems to me 
rather a superficial view. You have only 
to look close enough to find drama on 
every social plane. Your plea would 
mean nothing more than that our play- 
wrights saw drama only where it was 
most obvious. It is practically the old 
classic theory, that tragedy must concern 
itself exclusively with kings, queens and 
princesses. Drama being the clash of 
will with will, to quote our friend 
Brunetiére, it would naturally find its 
material in the doings of people above 
the law, whose own wills are law. ‘There 
is something in that, of course. The 
French playwrights, too, are very largely 
concerned with the fazcts et gestes of the 
idle rich ; but they have eyes—and hearts, 
and brains—for other things as well. 

W. A. This brings us to the third of 
your three propositions—we’ve skipped 
the second, but we can pick it up later. 
The French drama, you say, intellectually 
dwarfs ours. But does it, so entirely ? 

Mr. Walkley. Can you really doubt 
it ? 

W. A. Well, I’ve fallen sadly behind 
in my knowledge of the French stage of 
late; whereas you have become one of the 
famous Tout-Paris des premieres. But we 
are favoured with pretty frequent oppor- 
tunities of sampling the French drama on 
this side of the Channel ; and though I 
quite admit that the quantity of interesting 
work is far greater there than here, I 
doubt whether, in quality, their best work 
can fairly be said to “ dwarf” our best. 
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Mr. Walkley. Won't let us. quibble 
about a word. If you insist on it, I 
withdraw “ dwarf”; but that doesn’t alter 
the fact that the French playwrights, take 
them all round, are men of bigger brain 
than ours. Onthe Parisian stage you 
constantly find human nature approfondie 
as you never do in London. Where our 
people are content to tell a story more or 


less cleverly, the. Frenchmen aim at 
embodying an idea. 
W. A. And do it with intolerable 


pedantry, like Hervieu, or with strident 
fanaticism, like Brieux. Upon my word, 
I should be very sorry to exchange Pinero 
or Barrie for cithes of these two. 

Mr. Walkley. Oh, but you mustn't 
bracket Hervieu and Brieux in that off- 
hand way. Brieux is a vigorous dramatic 
tub-thumper—nothing more. He is a 
social reformer who puts into dramatic 
shape his fvo-this or anfi-that harangues. 

W. A. Suppose we call him a 
journalist who dramatises his leading 
articles. But he often puts a great deal 
of life into them. 

Mr. Walkley. No doubt—I should 
be glad enough if we had even a Brieux 
in England. 

W. A. What about the author of 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession? 

Mr. Walkley. Oh no. 
never be a Brieux—he has too much 
humour. Brieux goes about the walls 
of Jericho solemnly, with a trombone ; 
G. B. S. plays selections from Mozart on 
the cornet-a-piston. But Hervieu is a 
man of very different calibre from either 
of them. 

W. A. His plays—such pieces as 
La Loi de ?PHomme and La Course du 
Flambeau—seem to me like demonstra- 
tions in Euclid; and I’m not sure that 
I don’t find Euclid the more entertaining 
author. ; 

Mr. Walkley. Well, at any 
Euclid was a dab at dénouements. 


Shaw could 


rate 
But 


‘I might have agreed if I had not seen 


the first three acts of Ze Dédale. There 
Hervieu comes out in a new light. He 
shows not only the philosophic mind, 
which he has always had, but extraordinary 
power and penetration as well. The 
piece gives you a wholly different sensation 
from anything you ever get in the English 
theatre. And that is true of innumerable 
French plays. Look at Mirbeau’s Les 
Affaires sont les Affaires! Look at the 


best plays of Donnay and Porto-Riche ! 
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Or take even a light-weight like Capus. 
Relatively to Hervieu or Mirbeau, I 
suppose, he holds a position like that of 
Carton or H. H. Davies relatively to 
Pinero ; but what an immeasurably more 
fertile, more supple, one may even say 
more serious, talent ! 


W. A. Fertility, I grant you the 
Frenchmen have. But then think of 
their advantages !—theirenormous latitude 
in the choice of subjects, and the far 
higher theatrical intelligence of the public 
to whom they appeal. 

Mr. Walkley. Aye, there’s the rub! 
You remember Dante’s phrase about 
“Donne che hanno intelletto d’ amore ” ? 
Well, the Parisians, public and authors 
alike, “hanno intelletto del teatro” to 
a degree that we can’t touch. 

W. A. I often wonder how it is that 
both the French and Germans seem to 
have a far livelier social self-consciousness 
than we have—a widely-diffused fund of 
observations and generalisations to which 
their dramatists can appeal with full con- 
fidence of being understood. 

Mr. Walkley. As to Germany, I can 
say nothing. But in France the thing is 
patent ; and so, too, is the reason, surely. 
The French have always had a genius, 
which we have not, for ticketing and 
marking off things—a genius for classifica- 
tion and categories. What else is their 
classic tradition, in comedy, at any rate, 
but a habit of generalising in types, 
while our comedy has always gone for 
individualities, eccentricities, “‘ humours” ? 
Even in their most modern drama they 
draw types—like the chief figures in Zes 
Affaires sont les Affaires and L’Indiscret 
and L’/rrésolu—with a definiteness of 
outline that we should think crude. They 
keep on bringing the hammer down 
heavy on one idea. ‘The passion for 
the type—the composite photograph, with 
the individualising traits eliminated—dis- 
tinguishes their whole literature from ours. 
We have no Moliére and no La Bruyére, 
while they have no Dickens and no 
Charles Lamb. 

W. A. ‘True enough ; but is not that 
rather a restatement than an explanation 
of the fact I want explained ? 

Mr. Walkley. If you demand an 
ultimate reason—a causa causans—I’m 
afraid I can’t oblige you. All explanation 
is only restatement in a wider context. 
You point to one fact, and I group others 
round it—isn’t that as near as we can get 
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to explaining anything? We may flatter 
ourselves, if we like, that the noble 
independence of the Anglo-Saxon nature 
is at the root of the matter—“ Britons 
never will be slaves!” It is notorious, 
at any rate, that there’s more of the 
brebis de Panurge in the Frenchman than 
in the Englishman. He falls into rank 
and keeps step more readily. And public 
opinion—social opinion, at any rate—is 
more articulate, more organised, in 
France than in England. Everything is 
more organised—there you have the 
truth of the matter. Every Frenchman 
ranges himself by instinct in some definite 
social regiment, with its cut-and-dried 
ideals, traditions and countersigns. 

W. A. I wish I could quite believe 
that about the drebis de Panurge. But to 
one who has the English theatrical public 
much in view, it seems incredible that 
there should be a more woolly-headed 
flock of sheep anywhere in the world. 
Look at the league-long queues that 
encumber the pavements, night by night, 
outside the pit and gallery doors of the 
variety-theatres! Look at the streams of 
hansoms and electric broughams dis- 
gorging at the box entrance the bell- 
wethers of the “ smart set ” and their still 
more mutton-like followers ! 

Mr. Walkley. And yet I understood 
you to deny the increasing preponderance 
of the variety-show over serious drama !-— 
to make light of the encroachments of 
what Mr. Hare, in his letter to the Zymes, 
called ‘‘ the octopus of musical comedy.” 

W. A. I don’t make light of it. I 
think it a very serious phenomenon—even 
more so in the provinces than in London. 
All I say is that it isa mistake to talk as 
though the encroachments of musical 
comedy had been made solely, or mainly, 
at the expense of serious drama. In the 
provinces it may be so; in the West End 
of London it certainly is not. Iam not 
sure, indeed, that musical comedy may 
not ultimately be found to have done 
good service in making clear and definite 
that frontier-line between the art of drama 
and mere popular amusement which 
Henry Arthur Jones is always urging us 
to recognise. 

Mr. Walkley. This is_ optimism 
indeed! So Mr. George Edwardes is a 
tool in the hands of Providence for the 
filtration of the higher drama—the: elimi- 
nation of its lower elements ! 

W. A. You may laugh, but the notion 
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is not so very ridiculous. Musical comedy 
has acted—I speak of the West End of 
London, remember—as a great rubbish- 
destructor. It has engulfed and made 
away with four degraded and more or 
less deleterious art-forms: vilely adapted 
French opera-bouffe, idiotic British bur- 
lesque, Adelphi melodrama, and the 
lower sort of farce, whether original or 
adapted—pieces of the type of Confusion 
and A Night Out. For these it has 
substituted an entertainment which is 
always trivial, often vulgar, sometimes 
vicious, but generally competent in its 
way. I am no devotee of musical comedy, 
but this I will say, that it is far less 
contemptible than any of the art forms it 
has supplanted. You must admit, for 
instance, that it has done us a service in 
wiping out the old Gaiety burlesque, with 
its systematic “debasing of the moral 
currency.” 

Mr. Walkley. I’m not so sure about 
that. ‘The old Leslie-Farren-Royce bur- 
lesques seemed to me much more enter- 
taining than any musical comedy. I can 
see nothing in the whole tribe but a 
holding up to admiration of everything 
that is trivial and vulgar. But then I 
scarcely ever go to a musical piece now- 
a-days, 

W. A. Neither do I-—and that is a 
point to which I call your attention. When 
you and I were new-comers in criticism, 
and for ten or fifteen years after, burlesque 
and opera-bouffe came within the undis- 
puted province of the dramatic critic. It 
was part of our regular duty to attend all 
these things. _Now—and for several years 
past—we have been relieved of that branch 
of our work. Musical pieces fall to the 
musical critic ; and yet (this is the point 
I beg you to notice) the dramatic critic, 
far from finding his occupation gone, is 
every bit as hard-worked as he was before. 
Does not this seem to show that, in 
absorbing burlesque, opera-bouffe, farce, 
and melodrama, musical comedy has 
cleared the ground for serious drama, 
rather than encroached upon it ? 

Mr. Walkley. Your optimism is as 
ingenious as it is invincible ; and if you 
class as “serious drama” everything that 
is not musical comedy, no doubt a good 
deal of ‘‘serious drama” survives. But 


the truth is, I take it, that musical comedy 
has not really absorbed melodrama and 
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farce at all, but that they are still with us 
in new and more pretentious disguises. 
Do you regard it as an_ inestimable 
service to “serious drama” that the ground 
should have been cleared for—what shall 
I say? 

W. A. Sunday and Saturday to Mon- 
day? 

Mr. Walkley. Sunday f haven't seen ; 
but I daresay ’twill serve. 

W. A. Well, now I assure you that 
fifteen years ago we should have treated 
Sunday and Saturday to Monday with the 
utmost gravity and respect. 

Mr. Walkley. Come now, speak for 
yourself! I can quite believe that you 
would have “treated them with gravity and 
respect. You have an amazing faculty for 
keeping your countenance. But here— 
between ourselves—like the proverbial 
augurs—we may surely permit ourselves 
to smile. At any rate I take that liberty. 
I don’t believe either that fifteen years 
ago we were as childish as the drama of 
that date, or that, since 1893, the drama 
has suddenly shot up to man’s estate. 
You have fought hard for your dream of 
a British Drama, and naturally want to 
make out that it has been realised. All 
I can say is, I hope the coming years may 
not bring you a rude awakening. 

W. A. Nothing would surprise me 
less. It is quite on the cards that you 
may come to me five years hence and say, 
“Where’s your Renascence?” and I may 
have to join—rather ruefully—in your 
smile. But for the present I beg to say 
that what you call my “ optimism ” is not 
a thing of sentiment or of presentiment, 
but an acceptance of what, to me, is 
irresistible evidence. So far, we have gone 
steadily ahead since 1893: that I know 
as surely as I know that the drama went 
ahead between 1593 and 1604. Whether 
we can go much further under the present 
system is quite another matter. 

Mr. Walkley. Aha! I see 
National Theatre looming ahead ! 

W. A. And that subject is tabooed— 
and it is getting on for midnight and my 
train-time. Good-night ! 

Mr. Walkley.  Good-night — and 
pleasant dreams to you, of a Comédie- 
Britannique, with a marble group of 
Shakespeare, Pinero, and Jones, entwined 
like the Three Graces, in the vestibule. 

[Exit W. A. 
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RYMNER-SMYTH_ was _ Sub- 
B Inspector of Police at Jacobabad, 
Beluchistan. 

Young men who go out to India in 
subordinate positions in the Service are 
called Griffins, for fear they forget their 
babyhood. A Griffin costs His Majesty 
many sovereigns landed in India, so he is 
allowed seven major mistakes, and many 
minor ones, before he is cast from the 
centres of utility, labelled a “ King’s bad 
bargain,” and sent away to test climatic 
influences. And Brymner-Smyth all but 
rolled his seven major mistakes into one 
at the time he was tried in the Sibi 
Desert. 

When Killock sent word from Hindiput 
that the Pathans and coolies were in 
mutiny, it was the first time the gods had 
shown they had the destiny of Brymner- 
Smith in hand, for he was sent with six 
Punjabi Police to preserve the health of 
the threatened one. 

The military railway, slow crawling 
toward the Bolan, had as yet reached 
but to Jacobabad; so the police and 
luggage were attached to camels, and 
Brymner-Smith rode his Beluch mare to 
Hindiput, eighty miles away. 

And because he was just a man-boy, 
inebriated with the elation of his first 
responsibility, the barren Sibi Desert, that 
men call a godless waste, was to him that 
morning a field of cloth of gold. Pathans, 
and looters, and mutinous coolies held 
prospect of promotive service. He would 
be a Bara Sahib at Hindiput too—the 
one in charge. 

The way lay overa dead sea ; the breast 
of earth was barren and without fruitful- 
ness ; the horse’s hoofs bit into the soulless 
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sand with a slipping crunch; it was a 
blaring mirror that reflected in his face 
the fierce heat his helmet shielded from 
above. His throat closed utterly, and his 
lips corrugated into file-like ridges of 
crinkled parchment ; even behind coloured 
glasses his eyes fevered to redness. But 
these things, one and all, only gave the 
Griffin joy, for was it not the toil of 
emancipation ? 

In the afternoon of the second day he 
grew into a land beautiful: lakes of blue 
water, turquoise charms set in tawny gold ; 
swaying palms traced like giant ferns 
against green hills, that held, higher up, 
purple-hazed valleys ; and, slow crawling 
down from the hills, came camel-caravans 


wending toward a city that must be 
Hindiput. 
Eagerly Brymner-Smyth pushed his 


lean, ewe-necked mare toward the land 
of promise; but, with the coyness of 
a maiden, the vista shrank before his 
roused desire; and presently, without 
reason, the wondrous art thing, that was 
a mirage, blurred in the trembling heat 
that quivered in the desert furnace, and 
he stood at the elbow of Hindiput: there, 
in a grassless waste, a dozen mud-walled 
huts, flat-topped by corrugated iron, hot- 
beds of ophthalmia, was the white-robed 
city he had seen in the mirage. 

At Jacobabad the Griffin’s messmates, 
prolific in unwise humour, had enlarged 
upon the charms of Hindiput; priming 
the innocent one with false tales of 
Raja’s palaces and trade bazaars. 

The traveller slid from his roach-backed 
beast, rubbed his eyes inquiringly, and 
then, in the fulness of his disillusionment, 
swore softly at the uncertainty of things 
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in India and the misuse that had been 
made of his credulity. 

Then he passed to a house which rose 
above the others: this might be a mirage, 
or the habitation of Killock. 

As he stood in the door, a large matter 
of flesh swung itself from a charpoy and 
confronted him, * It was Killock. And 
on Killock were these things: a short- 
sleeved banian, a pair of voluminous 
khaki trousers, that, like the ram’s horn, 
chronicled their age by wrinkles, and—— 
no, that is all there was upon the person 
of Killock. 

And the man-boy with the riveted name, 
which was a caste mark equal to the 
Brahminical thread, sighed as the final 
mirage of a social Hindiput curled up 
and departed before the burly figure that 
was coffee-brown and huge of chest. 

That was the beginning; but pro- 
gression was worse. It was as though 
fate had stabled together a thoroughbred 
and a rhino. 

Brymner Smyth tied a tag of identifica- 
tion to the huge man, which read “ Navvy 
Killock”; and Killock spent a day and a 
night—for he was sluggish of thought— 
over his black pipe before he evolved for 
the Inspector, “ Lord Bobby.” But when 
the name came there was no doubt about 
its applicability. 

*’E, puts on airs like a bloomin’ lord, 
an’ ’e’s nothink but a cop,-—that’s what 
’e is, Mister bloomin’ Smith-Bounder— 
Lord Bobby, I'll call ’im.” Then he took 
a swig of gin, and it was settled. 

It wouldn’t have mattered so much 
had there been anything for the Inspector 
to do,—but there wasn’t ; his mission was 
inaction, which is the father of curses in 
India. The turbulence of the natives was 
but a phantasy of Killock’s gin-heated 
imagination. He had harked back to his 
primary condition of life over a work 
discussion with some Marwar coolies, 
injudiciously seeking to make the matter 
clear to their understanding with his fists ; 
they, being men of Marwar, took up the 
matter with cudgels: that was all there 
was to it. 

Killock had been born in a caul of 
economy, and he had tortured this virtue 
till, in his case, it became a vice. 

‘“The ol’ oman at ome an’ nine kids,” 
was his ever-present excuse for meanness. 
And he soaked himself in gin for the 
betterment of his kidneys. 

Whatever the Griffin was in the way 
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of verdancy, he was above meanness ; 
and Killock, taking him as legitimate 
prey, drank his liquor and smoked his 
cheroots and ate his provisions, until the 
boy walked to one side in the desert at 
night and lifted up his voice to the sky 
above that was knee-deep in stars: 
“ Hindiput and Killock—Killock and 
Hindiput! My God! was there ever 
such a combination !” 

In the Navvy’s bungalow, beside a 
thermometer, hung a_ pencilled record 
with a long row of figures running from 
100° to 121° in the shade—a temperatiire 
which might have set two holy fathers at 
each other’s throats; and the Navvy’s 
covetousness and greasiness of thought 
added five degrees to this Sheol. 

Brymner-Smith’s hyphened name, _in- 
signia of all that Killock was not, proved 
an irritant, a fly-blister of utterance. 

“Mister Bloomin’ Smith—that’s wot ’e 
is,” Killock told his pipe: “it’s too 
‘ot to wear a hovercoat on a_bloke’s 
name.” 

The truth was, Killock couldn’t master 
it at all: “ Brimmer-Smith ; Captain Brim- 
Smithe””—a dozen such entanglements 
the Navvy landed in when he essayed 
the real thing. When he was gin-loaded, 
which was always in the evening, he fell 
back on plain “ Mister Smith.” 

When the Griffin remonstrated with 
serious gentleness, Killock retorted: 
“Wot th’ ’ell’s the dif’rence in this 
blawsted ’ole? Jus’ leave the double- 
breasted name ‘angin’ on a peg with yer 
dress suit at ’ead quarters ; it’s too ’ot ’ere 
fer style. Comfort’s a cheap better’n 
hetiquete, I sez.” 

But two white men bound together in a 
sandpit in a desert must forgather, and 
the Griffin tried cards as likely to render 
Killock possible at times. But the Navvy 
thumped the table and blew the twang of 
his rank pipe into the Inspector’s face ; 
and, the end of all, allowed his fat fingers 
to manipulate the ivory counter past all 
toleration. 

“Heavens! was there ever such a 
beast!” Brymner-Smyth confided to his 
charpoy as he threw himself on its rope- 
woven web the night Killock had cheated 
at whist. 

The Inspector had sent a written report 
to Jacobabad by a Pathan on a fast-riding 
camel, with the uselessness of his mission 
at Hindiput enlarged upon; but Major 
Eustace shoved it into a pigeonhole of 
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futurity with a little contracting of his 
grim features. 

The Major had a hobnailed liver, and 
Brymner-Smyth had been just a touch 
irritating with his unclimatic desire for 
endeavour. The India Office had a dis- 
concerting way of sending out shoals of 
youngsters, as yearlings are sent up to the 
sales at Newmarket, and it was the duty 
of wearied elders in the Service to deposit 
them in harmless places. The Major 
had done fairly well by the Griffin that 
came his way, in side-tracking him at 
Hindiput, he thought. 

So Brymner-Smyth sat day after day on 
the bank of earth the coolies had thrown 
up from the huge tank they were digging, 
seeking to disentangle from the nebulous 
sky-line a real camel-man bringing him 
orders of release. And always on the rim 
of one horizon a ball of white-hot metal 
shot into the air, and climbed, soul- 
searing, over their heads for hours and 
hours, till it dropped from sight on the 
other rim. ‘That was the ever-recurrent 
form of a day in Hindiput. 

Sometimes Navvy Killock would come 
and sit beside the boy, and, oyster-like, 
open up and vomit pearls of thought. 

“Wot th’ ’ell is the Guv’ment goin’ to 
do with this ‘ole in the ground ?—that’s 
what beats me. ‘There ain’t no water ’ere, 
an’ it never rains, an’ I’m blowed if I sees 
the good of a tank where there ain’t no 
water.” 

Brymner-Smyth didn’t know, and said 
so;and Killock, weary with the stupendous 
unsolvable mystery, would wind up with: 
‘Some hoffice bloke ’s got the hidea as a 
tank ’s needed ’ere, I s’pose ; an’ I reckons 
if they pays me my bit fer lookin’ arter the 
job, it’s no haffair of mine.” 

The Inspector might have remained 
marooned on the sands of Hindiput till 
in desperation he committed harri-karri, 
had not a complication with tribesmen up 
Dehra way made a sudden call for men 
on the head office. 

So to the waiting one came a blue 
envelope with orders to report at Dehra 
on the z2oth. Also there was official 
inkling of stirring service ahead. 

That was the 16th. Dehra was in the 
foot-hills, two days’ march away, which 
left two days of Killock. No wonder the 
boy took a handful of cigars to the man 
who had worn his patience threadbare. 

When he told Killock of his going, the 
Navvy’s pig eyes closed to a narrow slit. 
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“That’s a rum go, Cap’n Smythers. 
Who’s goin’ to keep the black soors from 
lootin’ ? That’s wot I arsks the Guv’ment. 
They'll puckerow heverythink ; an’ if I 
hinterfere, wot do I git?—a_ bloomin’ 
butcher knife shoved hinto my inside.” 

The Navvy swallowed a glass of gin, 
drew the back of his hand across his 
mouth, and squinted suspiciously at the 
Inspector, Had Lord Bobby been 
playing double—been writing to get away 
without consulting him ? 

And as Brymner-Smyth swung back to 
his own hut, Killock, watching him going, 
muttered, “That blawsted tof’e wants to 
get back where there’s swells; ’e don’t 
care if I’m killed an’ my ol’ ’oman an’ 
the kids starve.” 

Then he looked at the thin pencilled 
line of blood driven from the heart of the 
thermometer by the fierce heat till its top 
rested at 117°, and exclaimed, ‘‘ God ! wot 
a’ole to fry in!” ‘Then he went out and 
hurled strange Hindustani oaths at a 
Pathan camel-man who understood only 
Pushtu, which was just as well for the 
Navvy. 

The record of Killock’s gentle ways 
would be as useless in this story as the 
history of a river muggur’s existence, 
were it not that no man could judge 
the Griffin when he did the thing that 
he did if Killock’s part were left out. 

On the next day, the 17th, two natives 
lay sick in the coolie lines ; and Killock, 
whom the fates had ordained to the 
misplacement of all things, swore they 
were malingering. 

But Baboo Ramchunder, the Bengali 
apothecary, diagnosed the cases according 
to the verbose method of his kind. 
“The pathology of their sick is vertigo, 
also prostration of appetite because they 
absteme from rice,” he said solemnly. 

This seemed to settle the thing, and 
Brymner-Smyth thought no more of the 
sick coolies, because he was on the edge 
of going away, and the things of Hindiput 
were things to be left behind. 

At noon on the 18th his Punjabis 
left with the luggage-laden camels. ‘They 
would camp overnight at a servaz on the 
road, and the Inspector, leaving before 
daylight next morning, would overtake 
them. 

An hour after the Punjabis had gone 
the heart of Hindiput stood still in fear. 
Panic, that speaks all languages, that is 
as universal as a sob, touched the hearts 
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of the Pathans and the Marwari coolies ; 
the big, flabby heart of Navvy Killock, 
and-—and crept a little into the soul of 
the Griffin. 

One man was dead, and the Baboo, 
who was a doctor out of courtesy of 
speech, had now discovered it was 
cholera. ‘It is this way with the 
pestilential affliction, that when patient 
is defunct, diagnosis is absolute; and 
cholera has smited Ram Baksh, and also 
Dhiloo, who is his brother.” Thus he 
summed up the startling situation. 

The Griffin was but a boy, this we 
must remember. In battle he would 
have ducked at the screech of the first 
shell, and ducked again until he had 
been blooded. His face went white, and 
his soul ducked at the Baboo’s patter. 

In an hour Hindiput was a death-trap. 
The hot air vibrated with fear—the breath 
of the black scourge seemed in every 
man’s nostrils. The Pathans fled with 
their camels ; and when men sought con- 
veyance they drew long knives and drove 
them off. Any one might have germs 
of disease on his person, and those who 
could get away sought to flee alone; to 
wander out afoot on the desert was worse 
than to remain. 

The frightened ones had seen Ram 
Baksh, his blue fingers driven nail-deep 
into the palms of his watery hands, his 
bloodless lips festooned with the bubbling 
froth of death as he lay rigid as steel— 
his head and knees drawn together. And 
the Baboo, great in incapacity, knowing 
not of the destroying thing, had given 
jalap, which was as efficacious as the 
sufferer’s invocation to Siva the Destroyer 
for mercy. And another man was now 
on his back—either of fear or the scourge 
—and the natives were sore afraid. 

Brymner-Smyth was practically a 
“casual”; in actuality he had removed 
himself from the office of custodian in 
Hindiput; his men were gone, and he 
was but one who ate and slept within 
its mud walls, Sitting in his hut, the boy 
put this very clearly to himself. Then 
he passed to other things—to a vine- 
covered brick cottage in the Surrey hills, 
where a silver-haired woman prayed every 
night for his safe home-coming. That 
was something also proving that he was 
not of Hindiput now, and should follow 
out his orders and go. 

Yes, he was afraid of the horrible 
thing: why lie to himself, and say he 


was not? Was there ever any man who 
quailed not a little before this hydra- 
headed cobra that struck unseen ? 

It was like running away, though. Yes; 
again why lie ?—it was. 

Then the huge form of Killock dark- 
ened his door, and the Navvy’s voice, 
unsteady because of fear and gin, took 
up the boy’s line of thought. ‘Salaam, 
Cap’n Smyther-Brym! Ain’t this jus’ 
orful ?—bloomin’ orful I calls it!” ‘The 
Navvy dropped to a stool, and drew his 
sleeveless arms across the top of his 
bullet head, that was a lake of sweat 
fountains. 

“Why don’t yu go from this ’ole, 
Cap’n? Wot’s the use of yer takin’ 
chances ?” 

“T don’t know what to do-—I ought to 
stay and see the thing through,” the boy 
said, with a query in his voice. 

Killock tipped his huge body forward 
on the stool till his alcoholic breath blew 
a mist in the boy’s face ; his small eyes 
were like red beads in a yellow matrix, 
fear and cunning jostling each other in 
their narrow holding. 

“Look ’e ’ere, sir: ’tain’t yer hoffice to 
fight cholera, no more ’n it’s mine. Yer 
can’t do nothink here but get tuk yerself ; 
an’ the Guv’ment wouldn’t thank y’u if 
yu was dead, would they? Y’u shift 
to-night, d’ye ’ear ?” 

“T must do my duty, whichever way 
it lies,” 

The words rang true enough, but 
Killock’s ears were adder’s ears, deaf with 
the poison of fright. 

“To ’ell wi’ dooty! Ain’t you got no 
women-folks to ’ome—no mother or sweet- 
heart waitin’ for you ?” 

The boy looked curiously at the fat 
man who was full of unconscious tragedy. 
Had he misjudged the barbarian? Had 
Killock really a good heart? He was 
soon answered. 

“That’s my hidea of it. My ol’ ’oman 
an’ the kids, they’re a-livin’ in a cottage 
hout Clapham Road w’y, an’ there’s roses 
a-bloomin’ in the garden, an’ marigolds ; 
an’ the robins is ’oppin’ habout, an’ the 
larks a-singing—that’s wot she sends in 
a letter. An’ be I goin’ t’ die in this ’ere 
God-forsaken ’ole, an’ git planted like a 
coolie in th’ sand, wi’ rocks atop to keep 
the jackals an’ hyeners from rootin’ me 
hup? Nex’ year I was a-goin’ ’ome—d’ye 
’ear—a-goin’ ’ome t’ th’ ol’’oman. ‘That’s 
were I wants t’ die—in hold Hengland, 
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were they puts roses an’ white flowers 
hon a man’s grave !” 

The boy held his breath ; the dreadful 
earnestness of the frightened Killock was 
dramatic. 

“Tt’s hin the water wot that pagan 
Pathan brings in his filthy leather bottles 
on his camels. ‘That’s why I’ve took a 
tot o’ gin—I know’d it ’ud come. An’ 
a man wot stays ’ere might be took in 
a hour. An’ s’pose I’m took wi’ it, th’ 
niggers ’Il clear hout—not a mother’s son 
of ’em ’ll come near a white man when 
’e’s tuk, ’cause they’re white-livered swine. 
Y’u take my word fer it, Cap’n, you’ve 
got yer horders to go, an’ jus’ cut aw’y 
from this ’ole—it stinks wi’ th’ cholera. 
An’ I’m goin’ wi’ you.” 

Brymner-Smyth knew—the silk purse 
was but a sow’s ear. “You've got to 
stay here—you’re in charge,” he said de- 
liberately. 

“Tm not goin’ ?—’ow d’you make that 
hout? I hain’t got no right t’ stay ’ere 
an’ die. I hain’t no doctor: the Baboo’s 
doctor ’ere—’e’s paid t’ take chances.” 

* But you're in charge of the Baboo; 
you keep the medicine-chest. If you 
leave he'll clear out. You're responsible.” 

“Responsible be blowed! Will the 
Guv’ment be responsible for my ol’ oman 
an’ kids if I die ?” 

“T don’t know anything about that,” 
Brymner-Smyth answered; “but you 
can’t go with me. God, man! it would 
be deserting your post, and I should be 
a party to it.” 

‘ Desertin’ ! ain’t you desertin’? You're 
like a Bara Sahib at ’eadquarters—’e’ll be 
at the mess drinkin’ ‘is hiced peg; an’ 
wot does ’e care hif I’m ’ere dyin’ of 
cholera?—no more do you. See ’ere, 
youngster,” and Killock clutched the 
boy’s jacket, “we'll cut aw’y together. 
If you st’y ’ere you'll die sure as ’eaven. 
We're huddled like pigs in a stye, an’ 
wot one’s got all ‘ll get. I’m caught hin 
a trap, I tell you. ’Ow’m I goin’ to get 
a ’undred miles in th’ desert ?—I’d ’ave 
sunstroke. ‘Take me wi’ you till we catch 
hup yer men—I’ll pay hanythink you like 
fer a lift on the camels.” 

“Go back to your bungalow,” Brymner- 
Smyth answered, “and let me think this 
horrible thing all out.” 

Killock obeyed without a word, and 
the boy went through a process that he 
called thinking. It was hardly that—it 
was more like listening to the bells. 





Even Killock had said he ought to go, 
and that was something ; in reality he was 
afraid—which was everything. 

Panic impregnates the air with germs 
that poison every living thing that breathes 
them. So the boy, into whose being 
these imps of unreason had crept, groping 
blindly, became possessed of but two 
ideas: he would go away—it was his 
duty ; and Killock must remain—it was 
his duty. 

When it grew dark Brymner-Smyth put 
the saddle on his mare, and rode toward 
Killock’s bungalow. He couldn’t quite 
go away without speaking to the Navvy ; 
it meant another scene, but he couldn't 
help it. 

The scene was a scene. 

When Hindiput was without cholera, 
Killock drank much gin ; now, because of 
the scourge, he poured it down. 

It was little short of a madman that 
lurched from the bungalow, and, learning 
from the Inspector’s lips that he was to 
remain, called the curses of all gods, 
Christian and pagan, upon the milk- 
sustained babe in the saddle. 

“ T’m tuk now, I tell you,” he said ; “ my 
ole ’oman ’ll curse you to her dyin’ day, 
There’s gripes in my belly now as ’ud cut 
th’ ’eart out of a ox. You're cuttin’ hit 
you're a hofficer as runs aw’y an’ leaves a 
‘Tommy to get shot.” 

Fear guided the vocabulary of Killock ; 
it veered him like the wind twists a 
weathercock : one minute the Inspector 
was to go, the next he was cursed for not 
remaining. 

“I’m sorry, but my staying will do no 
good; besides, I can’t—I’ve got my 
orders.” 

As he spoke the Inspector chirruped 
to his horse. With an oath Killock 
lurched forward, and grasped the snaffle 
ring of the bridle. 

“Look ’ere, Mister Cop, I goes wi 
you, or you stays wi’ me—I ain’t stickin’ 
alone to the sinkin’ ship. ’Ear that ?” 

“Take your hand off the bridle!” 

“Ere, come hout o’ the saddle !” and 
Killock’s disengaged hand clawed at the 
boy’s gaiters, fumbling for a finger-hold. 

Brymner-Smyth leaned over the pummel, 
and the butt of his riding-whip landed on 
the gorilla-like wrist that was dragging 
the horse’s nose to its shoulder. ‘The 
Navvy’s arm dropped to his side, where 
it hung limp as a stocking on the clothes- 
line. The mare swerved at the sudden 
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freeing of her head, and _ plunged 
forward. 

The boy let her go; in his ears the 
speed-the-guest of Killock: “ You ’it me, 
you swipe! Come back ’ere, an’ I'll claw 
yer ’eart out, you cowardly swaggering 
bobby !” 

The mare was galloping, and the passion 
words came in little puffs, and presently 
were obliterated by distance; the last 
sound reaching the boy from the mud 
walls of pestilence was “ coward.” 

The mare’s shoeless hoofs echoed the 
dismal word from the sun-burned crust 
of the desert—‘‘ Cowardly-coward,— 
cowardly-coward!” the galloping refrain ; 
and all because the rider was handicapped 
with a lead-cloth of doubt. 

In half a mile the mare shifted her 
forelegs, and slipped into the shuffling 
trot of the country-bred. The road was 
a furrow worn by the pad feet of camels, 
reaching toward the Suliemans, where was 
Dehra. 

The boy’s head rested on his chest, 
thinking, thinking in a blurred way that 
led to nothing ; his eyes seeing not the 
star-jewelled sky above, that was a vast 
aigrette, almost musical in its brilliancy ; 
and below, the desert, grey in the night 
light, was like smooth waters. 

As though he had slept in the saddle, 
without knowledge of the two hours that 
had gone, suddenly from the grey waste 
a blank mud wall confronted him : it was 
the serai wherein the Punjabis were to 
await his coming. 

One of the men took the horse, and 
the Inspector, scarce speaking, threw 
himself on his blankets, and tried to ring 
down the drop-curtain of sleep to shut 
out the scene that caused his eyes to burn. 

Sleep! It passed without claiming 
from Punjabi to Punjabi, and then 
mocked him from their faces of content. 
Why did his mind wrestle with the 
problem he had settled ?—he was obeying 
orders. Also he was a coward—some 
voice that was a lying voice screamed 
it through a hole in the mud wall; or 
perhaps it was one of the sleepers had 
said it; or perhaps it was an echo of 
the drunken Killock’s voice. 

Brymner-Smith rose, turned low the 
lantern, slipped from the sera/, and out 
on the desert asked the stars, or perhaps 
it was the Arranger of the stars, for some 
sign that would smother to silence the 
voices of doubt. 
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But in the book of stars is written 
nothing of griffins, or cholera, or fear ; 
and on the desert it stamped but Desola- 
tion. He went back to his blanket, his 
mind numbed to uselessness as a guide 
to right. 

At two o'clock the desert trail cast 
something in at the door. It was a Beluch 
camel-man, with a desire to talk of how 
the black scourge was even then at 
Hindiput. 

Allah! whose name be ever blessed, 
but he had come near to disaster. He 
had stopped at the accursed village, and 
at once a Hindoo dog, a Baboo of animal 
descent, had besought him for conveyance 
out of Hindiput. The Sahib, fat, and 
a wine drinker, had been stricken,— 
perhaps even now he was dead. Yes, 
the Baboo Aakim had said the sahib had 
cholera, and that he would surely die. 

The boy had been asking for a sign 
from the stars, or out of the desert. It 
had been given him. 

“Quick ! saddle the mare!” he com- 
manded. 

‘“‘ Huzoor, if the Captain Sahib goes to 
Hindiput, this evil thing will come upon 
the Sahib, beyond doubt,” his men 
answered. 

“Will any one volunteer to go with 
me?” Brymner-Smith asked. “Of the 
Sirkar’s orders you may go to Dehra; 
of my asking will any go back to the 
saving of lives ? ” 

But the Punjabis answered that they 
were men of large families—if they died 
their little babes would starve. Also the 
Sirkar’s orders were to be obeyed, because 
they ate the salt of the Sirkar. 

“Who is at Dehra I know not,” the 
Inspector told his men, ‘ but make report 
there that I have gone back to Hindiput 
because of cholera, and will come again 
to Dehra when 2 

The boy stopped to think, and one of 
his Punjabis carried on the interrupted 
sentence with, “‘The Captain Sahib will 
come to Dehra in the pleasure of Kudah 
(God). 

Brymner-Smyth mounted his mare and 
rode back in the camel-rut that was a 
road ; and fear had fallen from him, and 
the panic had passed.. He was blooded 
in cholera, and the problem was settled ; 
and, hard riding, through his set teeth he 
prayed that he might come, in the way of 
atonement, to the side of Killock while 
still he lived. 
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The light was breaking as the Inspector, 
coming to the stricken village, met a 
white-clothed figure puddling along the 
road. It was the Baboo. 

The Bengali’s jaw dropped in astonished 
fear when he saw the Sahib. 

“Where are you off to?” Brymner- 
Smyth asked, as he pulled up his mare. 

The Baboo blinked his big solemn 
eyes, and wrestled with his wits for an 
answer. 

“ Deserting ?” 

* No, Sahib: taking constitutional.” 





** Don’t lie—you’re running away. How 
is the Sahib ?—is he dead ?” 
“Yes, your honour, he is defunct. 


Coma coming, and notwithstanding in- 
junction from me, Killock Sahib is taking 
copious draughts of gin, and then yielded 
up the ghost.” 

“And you got scared, and cleared out.” 

“No, your honour. I’m poor man, not 
learned with knives and fighting. And 
coolie mans telling they will kill because 
I give them bad medicine, they say. 
Because of that wickedness on the coolie 
mans’ part, I have come out here to 
summon help.” 

“ You're a great liar, Baboo,” Brymner- 
Smyth answered, ‘‘and you ought to be 
kicked.” Already he was forgetting his 
own fright that had been. ‘Come with 
me : we must do what we can,” he added. 

And as they rounded the end of 
Killock’s bungalow they heard the dead 
man’s voice calling, ‘‘ Baboo!—Oh! I’m 
sick, Baboo!” 

Brymner-Smyth looked at Ramchunder, 
and he, squirming under the glance, said, 
“Coma has passed, but the Sahib will 
defunct soon.” 

They went into the house. Killock 
was on his charpoy, and his pangs had 
taken all the repulsive coarseness out of 
him. 

At sight of the Inspector his dull, 
heavy eyes brightened. ‘ You—you’ve 
come back, Cap’n. Godbethanked! I’m 
tuk—-I knowed it ’ud come.” He burst 
into tears and sobbed like a babe. 

Brymner-Smyth put his hand on the 
sick man’s forehead. ‘“ Don’t give up, 


Killock ; we'll pull you through all right,” 
he said. 

“I’m done for,” the Navvy answered 
plaintively. 
"il" 

‘Then the sickness doubled him up, and 
for ten minutes he writhed and was sick. 


“ God ’elp us: my ol’ oman 
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The Griffin had a strong polo wrist ; 
he had even learned other things in the 
course of his preparation for the Service ; 
but of medicine and illness his knowledge 
was rudimentary in the extreme. A glass 
of seltzer in the morning at times of 
headache aftermath was all that had come 
his way in this line. 

“Great heavens, Baboo! Why do you 
stand there blinking? Give the man 
something—he’ll die on our hands.” 

“Yes, sar, I am cogitate diagnose for 
proper draught. Best authorities advise 
chlorodyne. But already, Sahib, I have 
given plenty big dose, and always the 
Sahib redelivering back again. Also he 
is reproach most blasphemous.” 

The Baboo poured much medicine 
down the sick man, who, now subdued 
by fear, did not curse the physician. 

Ignorant though he was of the effects 
of cholera, Brymner-Smyth fancied that 
the Navvy’s bullock-like constitution was 
making a great fight against the disease ; 
he certainly was not in the state of collapse 
the Baboo had pictured, and the boy’s 
coming seemed to have lessened the fear 
that would surely have killed him had he 
been left alone. 

‘““°Kavens ! it burns!” Killock wailed, as 
the liquid scoria singed its way down his 
throat. ‘I’ve suffered ’orful, sir.” 

He lay still for a little, panting with the 
pain. The morphia element in the drug 
soothed him now, and turning from his 
immediate fear of dissolution, he harked 
back to what had gone before. “I’ve 
been a bit rough, Cap’n, an’ I begs to 
’pologise. All along o’ the drink I called 
yu a coward, an’ ’ere y’u are a ’ero, 
takin’ chances of th’ cholera an’ a-nursin’ 
me. I don’ want to die wi’ no hard 
feelin’s ——” 

“There, there, don’t say anything,” the 
boy interrupted. ‘You're not going to 
die—we won’t let you. I lost my temper 
like a young ass, and I want you to 
forgive me.” 

“Tt was a-comin’ to me all along of my 
swearin’. If—if I pegs hout ye'll see 
that heverythink is done proper, won't 
yu; an’ ye’ll send th’ papers an’ things 
‘ome to th’ ol’ ’oman?” 

Then the opiate—the Baboo had ad- 
ministered the dose for an ox—drowsed 
Killock, and babbling sleepily of roses 
and marigolds and the “ol’ ’oman,” he 
fell asleep: then the boy, taking the 
Baboo, went to the coolie lines. 
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The frightened Ramchunder’s story of 
mutinous natives was, like the rest of it, 
all a lie, engendered by his fear of the 
Inspector’s anger at his desertion. And 
the cholera was spreading but slowly,— 
just three men stricken since the death 
of the first patient. 

With pathetic resignation some of the 
sick men’s relatives still clung to them, 
while the other coolies were scattered 
about on the desert beyond the mud walls 
of the village. 

The boy’s hour of trial had passed, and 


“The camel raced to where he stood.” 


now he had no fear. Ashamed of the 
weakness that had come to him, he was 
reckless. More than once the Baboo 
cautioned him as he did something for 
the stricken coolies. 

As Brymner-Smyth, followed by Ram- 
chunder, passed from one hut to another, 
he saw a camel swinging up the road from 
Jacobabad. Well he knew that easy- 
pacing shamble—it was a Bikaneer racing 
camel, carrying some one who came in 
haste. The long spindly legs wove in 
and out with the rapidity of urged speed, 
and in the double saddle, behind the 
driver, sat a European. 
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Brymner-Smyth stepped into the shade 
of a hut, leaned against its mud wall,-and 
waited. 

The camel raced to where he stood, and, 
at a pull from the nose-cord, knelt with 
bubbling remonstrance at his feet. 

Then the Sahib, whose face was dust- 
plastered till it was like a terra-cotta mask, 
flung himself from the saddle, and the 
boy saw that it was Surgeon Saunders 
from headquarters : ‘ Abrupt” Saunders, 
as irreverent India called him. 

“Hello! Gad, glad you're here, 


youngster,” the surgeon cried eagerly, 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead. 
“Knew you’d got the route, and was 
afraid you were off to Dehra. Half ex- 
pected to find no one but dead and dying 
here—these fellows get panicy when 
cholera comes.” 

“ How'd you know of it, sir?” 

“ Camel-man brought 4iubder (news) to 
Jacobabad : s’pose he cleared out from it. 
I’ve ridden all night. Is it bad ?—is it 
pukka (Asiatic cholera), Baboo ?—many 
dead? Any of your Punjabis down, 
Inspector ?” 

“My men have gone to Dehra,” 
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Brymner-Smyth answered ; and to him- 
self he whispered, ‘Thank God, I 
haven’t !” 

“By Jove! youngster, that’s pluck !— 
sent them out of harm’s way and faced 
the thing yourself, eh? “Tisn’t every 
Griff would do that, first time of asking.” 

The boy flushed and squirmed uneasily 
under the praise. 

“Tt is a wonder you didn’t bolt, Baboo,” 
Saunders snapped out, turning to the 
Bengali. 

Then also Ramchunder squirmed, and 
looked apprehensively at the Inspector ; 
but they were both in the same boat, and 
sence was a jewel-studded ring of gold. 

The surgeon unshipped the medicine- 
case from the camel’s_ back, saying 
cheerily, “Let’s get to work, Baboo— 
where are the cases?” 

“Only three ?” he said presently, when 
he had seen the stricken ones. ‘“ That’s 
good: we'll check it. One will die sure ; 
his spleen’s the size of a Cheddar cheese— 
that itself would kill him. We may pull 
tbe other two through, though.” 

“Also Killock Sahib is prostrate with 
this affliction,” the Baboo said, when the 
surgeon had finished his examination of 
the three. 

“What ! a European down ? 
he? Lead the way, Baboo.” 

“Yes sar,” Ramchunder answered, as 
they made their way to the bungalow : 
“Inspector Sahib here is nurse Killock 
Sahib like his own female mother. 
Already the patient is defunct many times 
of coma and complication if Inspector 


Where is 


Sahib not preserve his life. All night 
Inspector Sahib giving medicine and 


keeping from decease the Sahib who is 
inoculated with cholera. Also I am 
make professional effort to save the 


patient.” 

Ramchunder was lying with tortuous 
facility to the end, that Brymner-Smyth 
might be mollified into silence. 

The little surgeon whisked about and 
said, 


“Gad, boy! this affair won’t hurt 
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you any in the Service—I’ll take care of 
that in my report. I knew a cub once 
that acted differently.” 

The Griffin was in agony. He cried 
in despair: ‘Sir, I don’t deserve-——” 

“Tut, tut, man,—modest, eh? ‘That 
won't do in India—not in the Police, 
anyway. If you'd cleared out you’d have 
got cashiered. You're here at your post, 
and that’s the way it goes in my report.” 

“Yes, sar,” broke in the Baboo 
hurriedly, for fear the Inspector would 
speak again ; “also I am retaining official 
post, and every coolie plenty much afraid 
too, your honour.” 

“In here, is he ?” 

They were at the door of the bungalow. 
The surgeon stalked briskly to the charfoy 
on which lay Killock. 

Brymner-Smyth waited _ breathlessly, 
watching the surgeon’s face. For days 
he had literally loathed his rough com- 
panion, and now he felt as though a 
brother’s life hung in the balance. 

Three minutes of investigation, and 
then Saunders, facing about, his grey eyes 
piercing Ramchunder, asked: “ Have you 
been treating this man for cholera, Baboo?” 

“Yes, your honour, giving plenty 
medicine: because of this he is not pre- 
maturely deceased.” 

*“Baboo, you’re a fool. This man 
has no more cholera than I have—he’s 
got a bad dose of funk, and has lushed 
gin till he’s nearly in the D.T.’s.” 

““Wot’s that, Doctor ?—ben’t I got 
cholera?” and Killock, swinging his legs 
to the floor, sat up and blinked incredu- 
lously at the surgeon. 

“No, you haven’t, worse luck. You've 
nearly stopped your heart going with gin 
and panic.” 

With a sigh of relief Navvy Killock fell 
back on the bed, exclaiming: ‘God 
bless yer ’eart, Doctor ; my ol’ ’oman ’ill 
be glad!” 

And in the bungalow Fate had arrayed 
a safe trinity of silence—Baboo, Navvy, 
and Griffin, 
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From a water-colour by Fraser, 


The Ouse. 


LITERARY GEOGRAPHY. 


NORTH WALES AND EAST ANGLIA: AYLWIN-LAND. 


BY WILLIAM SHARP. 


O have two regions named in the 
terms of romantic geography, and 
each to bear the like name and 

to owe the same origin, is, unquestionably, 
a rare distinction for any author. In that 
map of the Literary Geography of Great 
Britain which the present writer outlined 
a year or so ago for his own amusement, 
before this series was begun, there is 
a tract of East Anglia as well as a tract 
of North Wales which bears the legend 
Aylwin-land. The designation is not an 
arbitrary one of the literary geographer. 
The traveller in East Anglia learns 
speedily from local paper or guide-book 
that he is in a tract of coast-land strangely 
ignored by the ordnaneé-surveyor, but 
known to all cultivated people (such as 
you and I and the local chronicler) as 
“ Aylwin-land”: and as “ Aylwin-land” 
a still wider region of North Wales, with 
Snowdon as its centre, is now acclaimed 
by the district-heralds to all visitors to the 
Principality. : 

Quite frankly, I had accepted much of 
this with “a saline Punch,” as a French 
friend of mine once translated “a pinch 
of salt.” Wales is conservative, and 
Wales is very Welsh, and the Welsh -do 
not appreciate the English usurper ; and I 
thought that an imaginative Aylwin-intoxi- 
cated Cymric Child, humbly but honour- 
ably employed at one of Messrs. Smith’s 
station bookstalls, had given himself over 
to a contagious frenzy. To hear on all 
sides that Wales had not only taken an 
Englishman’s novel to its heart, but 


accepted it as truly interpretative and 
representative, and everywhere owned it, 
borrowed it, talked about it, referred to 
it, and magnificently advertised it, seemed 
.. well, unusual. However, when last 
autumn I found myself in Wales for a 
few weeks, I was not long in discovering 
that at least in the instance of the railway 
bookstalls and the bookshops in towns 
and ‘‘ resorts,” Mr. Watts-Dunton’s famous 
romance was to be seen on sale every- 
where. That a Welsh paper, circulating 
among Welsh people, should state, ‘“‘ There 
is scarcely a home in Wales where a well- 
thumbed copy of Ay/win is not to be 
found,” is remarkable enough. But has 
not the Quarterly Review itself committed 
the statement that “ Ay/win is the repre- 
sentative Welsh novel” ?—has not the 
World likened the Aylwinian booming of 
North Wales to the booming of the High- 
lands-and-Islands by thé Princess of Thule? 
has not the Saturday Review ceased from 
troubling a contemporary, and given 
Aylwin a Cymric lift-up while bestowing 
a low-down Welsh kick to “all the pro- 
fessional educationalists of Wales ” ? 
“‘Facs are jist facs: ye ma’ ca’ them 
pairtridges if ye like, but they’re jist facs, 
an’ nae mair and nae less.” And with 
Simon MacClucket we may agree at once 
to accept the three incontrovertibles :— 
(1) That Ay/win is the representative 
romance of East Anglia, and that along 
the East Anglian coast north of Lowestoft 
is ‘* Aylwin-land.” 
(2) That Ay/win is the representative 
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romance of North Wales, and that Snow- 
don is the centre of (Welsh) “ Aylwin- 
land.” 

(3) That Ay/win is the representative 
romance of the Anglian Gypsies, where- 
ever they are, and is (in the sixpenny 
edition) largely indulged in by self- 
respecting Romany cha/s and chis, and is 
accepted by them as (so to say) “ their 
official organ.” 

( Further ) 

The Registrar’s baptismal statistics 
show a significant decrease in the popu- 
larity of Gladys, Marie, Esmé, etc., etc., 
and a concurrent increase in the popularity 
of Sinfi, Rhona, Winnie, and even Videy. 
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Both books are faithful mirrors of the 
same spirit, the same individuality, the 
same experiences, the same outlook on 
the things of life and eternity. The 
Rhona Boswell of the one is the Rhona 
of the other: dukkeripens and chals and 
chis are unstintedly common to both. 

In calculating the literary geography of 
any author one has to bear in mind 
the author’s own natal place and early 
environment. It will, I think, be found 
demonstratable that in by far the greater 
number of instances the early environ- 
ment of a writer is what counts most 
in his mature expression of nature as 
a background to the play of human 

















The East Anglian Coast near Ay\win's birthplace. 


From an original water-colour drawing. 


As to Rhona, indeed, there will soon not 
be a semi-detached villa replete with 
every home comfort without its Rhona. 
‘*Cyril,” ‘* Hal,” and even “ Panuel” too, 
have a good show: and rumour has it 
that ‘‘ Dukkeripen ” has been snatched by a 
Welsh pioneer unable to read English, but 
whether for a male or a female Welshlet 
I know not. 

I wonder if any other first romance has 
ever had so swift and so great a success. 
However, we are not concerned here 
with the origins and literary history of 
Mr. Watts-Dunton’s famous romance, but 
solely with its literary geography. 

In a sense Zhe Coming of Love may be 
merged meanwhile in its prose compeer. 





emotions and passions and life lived. 
And, certainly, Mr. Watts-Dunton was 
fortunate in his early environment, his 
early impressions, and his ‘restricted 
wanderings. For him, as boy and youth, 
nature meant East Anglia, the sombre 
German Ocean, cloud-towered Fen-land, 
and the romantic beauty of North Wales. 
A fortune indeed for any imaginative 
youngster to have, as background for 
actual life and as scenic background to 
the life of dreams, that wonderful Fen- 
country which has all the aerial scope and 
majesty of Holland with a unique austerity 
of beauty all its own: that turbulent grey 
North Sea, which has in its habitual aspect 
so much of eternal menace, but whose 
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beauty can also be so radiant: that lovely 
and romantic mountain-land of Wales, 
where Snowdon, the ancient mountain 
of the Druids, rises in isolated grandeur. 
How deeply he was influenced, how fully 
he absorbed the inexhaustible beauty, 
how profoundly he was moved by this 
early familiarity with Nature in some of 
her most compelling aspects, is abundantly 
evident in Zhe Coming of Love and in 
Aylwin. 

The author’s own country is of course 
East Anglia. Here he was born, of an 
East Anglian family ; here his early life 
was spent; here one of the chief events 
in his life occurred, afterwards to be of 
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much effect in Ay/win, but at which some 
critics demurred in the mistaken suppo- 
sition that no East Anglian church, all 
in that region of England being in the 
Perpendicular style, had a crypt) .. . is 
an interesting personal statement, which 
may aptly be quoted here. Having settled 
with the crypt-objectors, he adds: “ With 
regard to the identification of the ‘ Raxton 
Hall’ of the story, I had, at the time 
when Ay/win was written, many years 
ago, a reason for wishing it to remain 
unidentified. My one idea was to retain 
what I may call the peculiar ‘atmosphere’ 
and the mysterious spectral charm of the 
lonelier East Anglian coast, which stands 

















Entrance to the Pass of Lianberis. 


Valentine & Co. 


such potent influence in his life—his 
intimacy with the better class of gypsies, 
the Gryengoes or horse-dealers (till 
recently a prosperous and reputable body 
of this migratory people, but now for the 
most part shifted to America), and in 
particular with the two types of Romany 
womanhood he has made so unforgettable 
in Rhona Boswell and Sinfi Lovell. Here, 
too, in later years, he wandered often 
with George Borrow, prince of literary 
gypsydom. 

In a letter which Mr. Watts-Dunton 
wrote some time ago to the Lowestoft 
Standard . . . Apropos some correspond- 
ence in that paper concerning the crypt 
below Pakefield Church (used with so 


up and confronts the ravaging and insati- 
able sea. Hence I gave so much and no 
more of the actual local description of the 
various points of the coast as might enable 
me to secure that atmosphere and that 
charm. That I have been successful in 
this regard is pretty clear, judging from 
the enthusiastic letters from East Anglians 
that have been reaching me since Ay/win 
first appeared. This is very gratifying to 
me, for I love the coast; it is associated 
with my first sight of the sea, my first 
swim in the sea, and my first meeting 
with Borrow, as described in my obituary 
notice of him in the Atheneum. And 
when I saw in the newspapers last year 
the word ‘ Aylwin-land’ applied to the 
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locality in which Ay/win is laid, I felt a 
glow of pride which not all the kind words 
of the critics have been able to give me.” 

Except in one masterly romance, Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s Aehalah, and in certain 
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of maritime East Anglia. 


When, with 
nothing visible but a vast level of seem- 
ingly unstable land, a land sombre in 
aspect and intricately interwoven with 
dark, still, sinuous canals and blind water- 

















A landslip on the Norfolk coast. 


chapters of David Copperfield, maritime 
fast Anglia has not met with anything 
like adequate recognition on the part of 
the romancists. It is a land of infinite 
charm, if that charm has little of the 
picturesque, as the picturesque is com- 
monly understood, and still less of the 
grand, as the grand in nature is commonly 
understood. Of course ‘The Broads ” 
are well known and loved, as are certain 
tracts of the Fen-country; and from 
Skegness to the Wash there are towns and 
“resorts” so numerous and so populous 
that long reaches of solitude might appear 
as unlikely as on the curve of Kent from 
Herne Bay to Margate. But it is amazing 
what immense tracts of solitude are to be 
found both inland and on the seaboard of 
East Anglia. It is, to many people, not 
less amazing what a spell “the dark lands” 
of the Lincolnshire fens, the Norfolk 
marshlands, the sea-lands of Suffolk, have 
for some. 

One great charm for those who love 
waste places and solitude is the sense of 
something tragical in nature. That ele- 
ment is conspicuous in the strange appeal 
of the wilder or more desolate regions 


alleys, and spreading, uncertain fens, with 
perhaps not a house or a human being 
in sight, and overhead the immense and 
almost oppressive dome of the sky... . 
generally so grey or so cloud-strewn in 
the continual conflict of the winds, but 
sometimes of a prolonged and imposing 
serenity, and often, especially in autumn 
and winter, filled with the most marvellous 
emblazonry of radiant flame . the 
spirit may not be moved to blitheness, 
and may well be affected to melancholy ; 
but it is also habitually uplifted to those 
unpassing things of which great solitary 
spaces and still loneliness and all the 
sombre phantasmagoria of land and sky 
are symbolic. But, apart from this, it is 
impossible for an imaginative mind to 
confront such aspects, in such a region, 
without a more or less painful recognition 
of the brevity and insignificance of the 
material world. Everything beneath and 
around one seems shifting, uncertain, 
unstable, phantasmal: a wavering image, 
to adapt Goethe’s phrase. Everything 
beyond and above seems ominous, im- 
minent, inevitable. For below _ this 
emotional impression is the knowledge 
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that a tremendous duel has long been 
fought here, is still being fought, and 
that almost certainly the land is fighting 
against implacable and stronger forces. 
Sea and land, these are the titanic pro- 
tagonists in the gigantic natural drama 
that is being enacted along all the north- 
lands from Finistére to Jutland, and 
nowhere more swiftly and surely than on 
the coasts of Holland, Denmark, and East 
Anglia. 

We hear often of the continual land- 
slipping along our eastern and southern 
coasts, and in particular along Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and of the persistent en- 
croachments of the sea. Few of us are 
moved to any anxiety, for to the inlander 
the peril is neither imminent nor obvious, 
and the ordinary mind is slow to appre- 
hend what is not 4mmediately obvious, 
or to be moved by what is_not imminent. 
But even the general-apathy is now being 
aroused. This is due in part to the 
deepening anxiety and emphatic warnings 
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water-loosened lands yet further disen- 
cumbered from their natural bonds and 
safeguards, with high and devastating 
tides and continually encroaching seas. 

In the Fens, in the Broads, on the vast 
sombre East Anglian marshes and meadow 
lands, an imaginative mind cannot but 
often become aware of this tragical duel. 
Nowhere in England is it so near and 
present a reality. Dunwich, Sidestrand, 
manyanother picturesque spot, are doomed ; 
and, inland, many a pastoral track to-day 
will in a not distant morrow feel the salt 
tide sweeping irresistibly across it. 

Much of the tragical fascination, as 
well as of the charm, of the very real 


beauty of both inland and maritime 
Norfolk, is naturally to be found in 
Aylwin. ‘The author himself has more 


than once witnessed one of those land- 
slips which are the dread of the region, 
and readers of his famous romance may 
recall the description of the collapse of 
the cliff-front beyond Tadmor ruins. (The 

















Rossetti’s Drawing-Room described in Ay\win, 


After a water-colour drawing. 


of many physical geographers and other 
authoritative observers, but still more to 
the rapid and many evidences afforded 
during the last year or two . years 
of frequent storm and flood, with the 


passage occurs, it should be borne in 
mind, in an episode of great dramatic 
intensity and profound emotion.) 


My meditations were interrupted by a 
sound, and then by a sensation such as 
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I cannot describe. Whence came that when Winifred’s song had struck upon my 


shriek? It was like a shriek coming from 
a distance—loud there, faint here, and yet 
it seemed to come from me! It was as 
though I were witnessing some dreadful 
sight, unutterable and intolerable. . At 
my feet spread the great churchyard, with 
its hundreds of little green hillocks and 
white gravestones, sprinkled here and there 
with square box-like tombs. All quietly 
asleep in the moonlight! Here and there 
an aged headstone seemed to nod to its 
neighbour, as though muttering in its dreams. 
The old church, bathed in the radiance, 
seemed larger than it had ever done in 
daylight, and incomparably more grand and 
lovely. On the left were tall poplar 
trees, rustling and whispering among them- 


ear and awoke me to a new life—was gone / 
“This, then, was the noise I heard,” I said ; 
“the rumbling was the falling of the earth; 
the shriek was the tearing down of trees.” 
Another slice, a slice weighing thousands of 
tons, had slipped since the afternoon from 
the churchyard on to the sands below. 
“Perhaps the tread of the townspeople who 
came to witness the funeral may have given 
the last shake to the soil,” I said. I stood and 
looked over the newly-made gap at the great 
hungry water. Considering the little wind, 
the swell on the North Sea was tremendous. 
Far away there had been a storm somewhere. 
The moon was laying a band of living light 
across the vast bosom of the sea, like a 
girdle. 

















Fairy Glen, Bettws-y-coed. 


Valentine & Co. 


selves. Still there might be at the dack 
of the church mischief working. I walked 
around thither. The ghostly shadows on 
the long grass might have been shadows 
thrown by the ruins of Tadmor, so quietly 
did they lie and dream. A weight was 
uplifted from my soul. A balm of sweet 
peace fell upon my heart. The noises I had 
heard had been imaginary, conjured up by 
love and fear ; or they might have been an 
echo of distant thunder. The windows of 
the church, no doubt, looked ghastly, as I 
peeped in to see whether Wynne’s Lantern 
was moving about. But all was still. I 
lingered in the churchyard close by the spot 
where I had first seen the child Winifred 
and heard the Welsh song. . I went to 


look at the sea from the cliff. Here, how- 
ever, there was something sensational at 
last. 


The spot where years: ago I had sat 


Again, all readers of Aylwin will 
remember that beautiful opening scene, 
where the boy who is to be the hero of 
the romance is discovered sitting on- the 
grassy cliff-edge by the sea: and how 
at once the author strikes that note of 


correspondence on which the present 
writer has just dwelt. 
. +... Sitting there as still as an image 


of a boy in stone, at the forbidden spot 
where the wooden fence proclaimed the 
crumbling hollow crust to be specially 
dangerous—sitting and looking across the 
sheer deep gulf below. The very 
gulls, wheeling as close to him as they 
dared, seemed to be frightened at the little 
boy’s peril. Straight ahead he was gazing, 
however—gazing so intently that his eyes 
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must have been seeing very much or very 
little of that limitless world of light and 
coloured shade. Moreover, there was 
a certain something in his eyes that was 
not gypsy-like—a something which is not 
uncommonly seen in the eyes of boys born 
along that coast, whether those eyes be black 
or blue or grey ; a something which cannot 
be described, but which seems like a reflex of 
the daring gaze of that great land-conquering 
and daring sea, 


And it was through a landslip that 
Henry Aylwin became crippled for his 
later boyhood and youth. 


My punishment came at last. The 
coast, which is yielding gradually to the sea, 
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series, his obituary articles in the Atheneum 
on George Borrow and Francis Hindes 
Groome, and his prefaces to later editions 
of Aylwin, we know that the acquaintance 
began before “the Gypsy” became 
“seductive copy,” before the author ot 
Aylwin had thought of the literary aspect 
at all. He came unchallenged into his 
kingdom, a kingdom where his eminence is 
all the more marked because of pioneers 
such as George Borrow, Francis Hindes 
Groome, “Gypsy Smith,” and Godfrey 
Leland. 


I shall never forget (says Mr. Watts- 
Dunton, in his interview-reminiscences) my 

















Liyn Liydaw, the Welsh lake, where Winifred was supposed to be drowned. 


Valentine & Co, 


is famous for sudden and gigantic landslips. 
These landslips are sometimes followed, at 
the return of the tide, by a further fall, called 
a “settlement.” The word “settlement ” 
explains itself, perhaps. No matter how 
smooth the sea, the return of the tide seems 
on that coast to have a strange magnetic 
power upon the land, and the deéris of a 
landslip will sometimes, though not always, 
respond to it by again falling and settling 
‘into new and permanent shapes. 


Mr. Watts-Dunton has recently com- 
municated to more than one interviewer 
the answer to the doubtless often asked 
question as to when he first formed his 
acquaintance with the gypsies. From 
these avowals, and his introduction to 
Borrow’s Zavengro in the “ Minerva” 


earliest recollections of the gypsies. My 
father used to drive in a dog-cart to see 
friends of his through about twelve miles of 
Fen country, and he used to take me with 
him. Let me say that the Fen country is 
much more striking than is generally sup- 
posed. Instead of leafy quick hedgerows, 
as in the midlands, or walls, as in the north 
country, the fields are divided by dykes: 
not a tree is to be seen in some parts for 
miles and miles. This gives an importance 
to skies such as is observed nowhere else, 
except on the open sea. 


Mr. Watts-Dunton’s local partiality must 
be allowed for here, of course: the same 
effects with kindred conditions are to be 
seen, and sometimes even more impress- 
ively, in Holland, in Sweden, in Denmark, 
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and throughout Flanders, in much of 
Picardy, in the vast Yorkshire flats, along 
the immense level solitudes of Solway, in 
the bare dreary Cornish moorlands, on 
Exmoor, and elsewhere. 

In the Fen country the level monotonous 
greenery of the crops in summer, and, in 
autumn and winter, the vast expanse of black 
earth, make the dome of the sky, by contrast, 
so bright and glorious that in cloudless 
weather it gleams and sugyests a roof of 
rainbows ; and in cloudy weather it seems 
almost the only living sight in the universe, 
and becomes thus more magical still. And 
as to sunsets, I do not know any, either by 
land or sea, to be compared with the sunsets 
to be seen in the Fen country. The humidity 
of the atmosphere has, no doubt, a good deal 
to do with it. The sun frequently sets in a 
pageantry of gauzy vapour of every colour, 
quite indescribable. .. . 

The first evening, then, that I took one 
of these drives, while I was watching the 
wreaths of blue curling smoke from count- 
less heaps of twitch-grass, set burning by 
the farm labourers, and which stretched 
right up to the sky-line, my father - pulled 
up the dog-cart, and pointed to a ruddy 


” 


gypsies!” I said, in the greatest state of 
exultation, which soon fled, however, when 
I heard a shrill whistle, and saw a lot of 
these dusky people running and leaping like 
wild things towards the dog-cart. “ Will 
they kill us, father?” I said. “ Kill us? 
no,” he said, laughing ; “ they are friends of 
mine. They’ve only come to lead the mare 
past the fire and keep her from shying at 
it.” They came flocking up. So far from 
the mare starting, as she would have done 
at such an invasion by English people, she 
seemed to know and welcome the gypsies 
by instinct, and seemed to enjoy their 
stroking her nose with their tawny but 
well-shaped fingers and caressing her neck. 
Among them was one of the prettiest little 
gypsy girls I ever saw. When the gypsies 
conducted us past their camp I was fasci- 
nated by the charm of the picture, Outside 
the tents in front of the fire, over which a 
kettle was suspended from an upright iron 
bar, which I afterwards knew as the kettle- 
prop, was spread a large dazzling white 
tablecloth covered with white crockery, 
among which glittered a goodly number of 
silver spoons. I afterwards learnt that to 
possess good linen, good crockery and real 
silver spoons was as passionate a desire of 

















Kelmscott Manor. The Thames-side home of William Morris and of Rossetti, and the “ Hurstcote 
Manor” of Aylwin. 


From a water-colour. 


fire, glowing, flickering and smoking in an 
angle where a green grassy drove-way tmnet 
the dark-looking high-road some yards ahead. 
And then I saw some tents, and then a 
number of dusky figures, some squatting 
near the fire, some moving about. “The 


the Romany cf as of the most ambitious 
farmer's wife in the Fen country. It was 
from this little incident that my intimacy 
with the gypsies dated. 1 associated much 
with them in after life, and I have had more 
experience among them than I have yet 
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had an opportunity of recording in print. 
Though they hail from India originally, and 
though their language is broken Sanscrit, 
yet they have none of the religions of the 
East. They are intensely conscientious as 
regards one another. They believe in the 
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Bettws-y-Coed. It is a temptation, indeed, 
to follow him on the second morrow of 
his arrival in Wales—despite “the rain 
and clouds and mist in a region of marshy 
and boggy hillocks ”—to that wayside inn 

















Rhona Boswell. St. lves Bridge on the Ouse. 


From an original oil painting. 


Romany “sap,” that is, the snake which 
bites, or, as we should call it, “conscience.” 
Perhaps the most interesting thing about 
the real gypsy is the way in which he speaks 
Romany all over the world. It is, of course, 
greatly modified by the country in which 
he lives—Spain, Wales, Hungary, Roumania, 
Roumelia; but it is all broken Sanscrit. 
They are a very gifted people, very highly 
musical. They live a life that is utterly 
apart, a life with its own habits, its own 
customs, its own signs. 


“T need not describe the journey to 
North Wales,” says Henry Aylwin at the 
beginning of the third part of the romance 
which bears his name: and we must be 
content to leave that much-tried but 
occasionally somewhat exasperating hero 
in the parlour of the Royal Oak at 





where we first hear of Winifred Wynne’s 
mysterious “ Dukkeripen” . . . which is 
not (as Punch explained) a species of 
waterfowl, but the dread fatality of a curse. 
For it is here that we first encounter Sinfi 
Lovell, and than that first encounter with 
the most outstanding if not the nominal 
heroine of Ay/win, or than the vivid 
description of old Lovell’s beautiful chavi, 
I know nothing in its kind more fascinating. 
It says much for the unforgettable novelty 
and power of this chapter that it remains 
unaffected by the still more beautiful, 
dramatic, and infinitely pathetic chapter 
which follows—that which describes the 
hero’s coming upon poor distraught Winnie 
in the lonely cottage on the hillside. 

From this point onward the book is 
full of the mountain beauty of Wales. A 
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score of lovely names come back upon 
one, besides the great name of Snowdon : 
Mynydd Pencoed, Llyn Llydaw (where 
Winifred was supposed to be drowned), 
Llyn Ogwen, Llanbelig, and the Swallow 
Falls and the Fairy Glen, Llyn Idwal, 
sombre Llanberis, and so forth. 


My passion for North Wales (Mr. 
Watts-Dunton told a friend) is of a very 
early date. It was twenty years before the 
publication of Ay/wén that I first dwelt upon 
its unique charms, and gave a portrait of 
Sinfi Lovell in. Zhe Atheneum. Although 
I am familiar with the Alps and other 
mountain ranges, no mountain scenery has 
for me the peculiar witchery of Snowdon. 
In the manuscript of Ay/win there was 
much more writing about Snowdon than 
appears in the printed volume. Snowdon, 
the home of the Druids, is indeed the 
mysterious dominant centre of the book. 
But the story was much too long for market 
purposes. Its length appalled me, and I 
was impelled to cut out some thousands of 
words of description and symbolical sug 
gestions. This has always grieved me, and 
it grieves me much more now that I know 
that Welsh people, who would have enjoyed 
these passages, have taken the book to their 
hearts. . . . It is a source of pride to me to 
know that, as a Welsh newspaper has said, 
“There is scarcely a home in Wales where 
a well-thumbed copy of Ay/wén is not to be 
found,” 


In a book so full of the sentiment .of 
the Welsh highlands, it is not easy to select 
an adequately representative descriptive 
passage. Perhapsnonecould be better than 
the beautiful finale of the closing Llanberis 
chapter... atime by which every reader 
will be inclined to sympathise with, if not 
to endorse, the author’s ayowal ‘‘.. . other 
mountainous countries in Europe are 
beautiful . . . but for associations romantic 
and poetic there is surely no land in the 
world equal to North Wales ” :— 


The sun was now on the point of sinking, 
and his radiance, falling on the cloud- 
pageantry of the zenith, fired the flakes and 
vapoury films floating and trailing above, 
turning them at first into a ruby-coloured 
mass, and then into an ocean of rosy fire. 
A horizontal bar of cloud which, until the 
radiance of the sunset fell upon it, had been 
dull and dark and grey, as though a long 
slip from the slate quarries had been laid 
across the west, became for a moment a 
deep lavender colour, and then purple, and 
then red-gold. But what Winnie was point- 
ing at was a dazzling shaft of quivering fire 
where the sun had now sunk behind the 
horizon. Shooting up! from the cliffs where 


the sun had disappeared, this shaft inter- 
sected the bar of clouds and seemed to make 
an irregular cross of deep rose. 


But before we leave “ Aylwin-Land,” 
east and west, a word should be said 
for a little outlying ‘Thames-side parish. 
Every one familiar with the life of 
William Morris and Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
knows of Kelmscott Manor, the delightful 
* old-world” riverside home on the upper 
reaches of the Thames, where so much 
of the verse of both poets was written, 
and of which the present writer had much 
to say in a preceding article in this series 
—that on the Literary Geography of the 
Thames. Here, too, certain chapters of 
Aylwin, certain poems of Zhe Coming 
of Love volume, were written. It is to 
Kelmscott Manor, too, disguised as Hurst- 
cote Manor (one recalls Rossetti’s lyric, 
‘* Betwixt Holmscote and Hurstcote, the 
river-reaches wind”), that the heroine of 
Aylwin comes when at last in her right 
mind again—and, needless almost to 
point out at this late date, the painter 
D’Arcy who there befriends her, and 
Sinfi also, is no other than Rossetti, 
Mr. Watts-Dunton has given a succinct 
picture of Rossetti’s famous drawing- 
room: “He then took me into a long 
panelled room with bay windows looking 
over the Thames, furnished with remark- 
able Chinese chairs and tables.” 

It is with regret that every reader must 
say good-bye to these three women, who 
are half of this world and half of the 
imagination—Winifred, Sinfi, and Rhona. 
Even Videy Lovell, indeed, for all her 
naughty ways, is too rare and delightful a 
vision in contemporary fiction to let go 
from our ken without regret. To those 
who have been in intimate touch with 
average gypsy-life she is, to say the least 
of it, as vividly real as either of her sisters, 
few as are the lines which are spared to her. 

Certainly their literary sponsor’s first 
meeting with a Romany encampment is a 
matter of no little moment. 

It is in the fifth section of the first part 
of Ay/win that we first come upon that 
wonderful glimpse of (in literature) an 
all but wholly new gypsy life—for though 
George Borrow preceded the author of 
Aylwin, and is still first of all who have 
re-created gypsy life for us, he has not 
revealed to us just what Sinfi Lovell and 
Rhona Boswell reveal. It is true that 
neither of these can ever oust the perhaps 
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more commonplace but intensely real and 
human Isopel Berners. It is obvious, 
too, that Sinfi Lovell, though “‘ real” both 
in the imaginative and the actual sense, 
is not (despite the enamoured claims of 
the author and even other gyptologists) 
a type—-i.e., is not distinctively typical, of 
the gypsy girl. . . otherwise that wander- 
ing people would long ago have snared 
the hearts of all the poets of the world, 
have compelled all songs and all music 
to their service, and created a new order 
of ideals. It is nothing against the 
verisimilitude of her portraiture, against 
the fictional and directly personal state- 
ments of her limner or the corroborative 
evidence that is now available, to aver 
that Sinfi is no more a_ representative 
gypsy woman than a representative Welsh 
or English or any other racial type. 
Wherever or among whatsoever people 
she lived she wouldbe that outstanding and 
abstract beauty—‘‘the eternal phantom, 
Helen ”—which may have the external 
accident of period or of locality or of 
race, but is really independent of those, 
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being far above the ordinary upper reaches 
of her own “type.” We believe in her, 
not only as Sinfi Lovell, but as a real 
gypsy girl; but we know that “ Sinfi’s” 
must be as rare among the gypsy people 
as her like would be among any other 
people. Helen of ‘l'roy was a Greek woman, 
but was not “Greek women” ; Cleopatra 
was an Egyptian, but was not “ Egyptian 
women”; and certainly Sinfi Lovell, 
though a gypsy woman, is not “ gypsy 
women.” But it is Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
distinction to have given us two new 
women in that roll of what Blake calls 
“the wooers of dreams,” that roll of 
beautiful women evoked from Homer 
to Shakespeare, from Scott to George 
Meredith. As for Rhona Boswell, she 
is one of the freshest and_ brightest 
inspirations of modern writing: ‘‘the 
silver bells” of her laughter will long 
be heard both in poetic and _ prose 
literature, and in the vast and varied 
geography of literature itself there will 
always be a littke woodland niche called 
“ Gypsy Dell.” 
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RHYME. 


BY ERNEST RHYS. 


HEN the Queen of Summer’s buried, 


And her green robe put away, 


You may dig her up, still breathing, 
From the heart of an old play, 


Saying, as she used to say,— 


‘Strawberries swimming in the cream, 


And schoolboys playing in the stream.”’ 


You are wise if you forget then 
Your old playbook, for the fire, 
Quite content to find her queendom 
In the flame, and her desire 
Echoed by the coaly choir,— 


‘* Strawberries swimming in the cream, 


And schoolboys playing in the stream.’’ 














BY FRANCES HARROD. 


PART. iiI. 
EANWHILE at Telgarth Evan 


had heard nothing of his brother 
until the news came that he was 
betrothed to his cousin Cecily Manners. 

A number of evil men were sitting 
round him when the affair was bruited, 
and after the first look of muddled com- 
prehension he turned his grey eyes from 
his drink to the fire, and remained ab- 
sorbed in reflections of a past that hovered 
about the dim recesses of his memory. 
He mentally repeated ‘“ Cecily, Cecily,” 
as if to call her to some account. ‘The 
young girl—he could not see her as a 
woman—seemed to stand’ near him and 
look into his eyes with a gentle pensive- 
ness, as if she could see through the 
bloated appearance of him to himself, 
the self that was not, after all, the beast 
he had become. The ineradicable con- 
sciousness in him, common to sinners, 
that there is a self independent of conduct, 
an inner spirit that may be blameless, 
made such a picture of her possible. 
It could not be that she should think 
him all that he was. He repeated the 
“all,” staring miserably into the flames. 
Yet his brother was a rat, and she, Cecily, 
the little girl, was to wed with a rat. 
Rage began to simmer within him. Was 
it a conceivable thing? Had not he 
better go and kill the man before he 
destroyed her? He was of the destroy- 
ing kind, this Geoffrey ; he had no heart 
or bowels—he had fouled his own nest. 

God! had the man not enough? 
Must he have even Cecily? He growled 
like an animal as he sat staring. 

His companions, watching him, drank 
in silence till their tongues were loosened 
again by more drink. 

“Why, Mr. Evans,” said one, with 
covert sarcasm, ‘‘ your brother’s getting 
married: you should find a wife too, 
sure,” 


The notion went the round. The 
company waxed eloquent on the subject, 
and winked stupidly at one another. 
“Mr. Geoffrey shouldn’t be allowed to 
have it all his own way.” 

Such futile observations were given 
with gravest looks of perspicacity. Why 
Master Geoffrey should be having it all 
his own way because he was about to 
enter into the responsibilities of matri- 
mony the company did not inquire. ‘The 
idea started and continued an exaggerated 
course among these swinish men till their 
host felt some pricks of it—tormented by 
its miserable repetition into the drunken 
notion that he was made small by it. 
He started up. 

“Be damned,” he said—‘‘ be damned 
to you all!” he said furiously. “I too 
am going to be married.” 

The company stared at him open-eyed ; 
then, after a pause, shouted ‘f Hurrah ! ” 

* When ?” queried one. 

“When? .. . To-morrow, curse you! 
or the next day... or the next. No 
later.” 

“No later.” 

‘No later.” 

‘No later.” 

** Here’s to her health.” 

“ Who's the happy lady ?” 

“Lady be damned!” ‘The drunken 
man turned again to look into the flames 
in the hope of finding in the visions their 
warmth conjured up some woman who 
would stoop to be his wife ; and still he 
saw only the face of Cecily Manners, 
such a young girl, fourteen or fifteen 
perhaps! She was not for him—he had 
never dared to dream of that ; but, God! 
she was for Geoffrey! . . . And there was 
no lady who would mate with the penni- 
less young brother of Geoffrey Evans. 

“Call the wenches,” he said slowly, 
deliberately pressing his hands into his 
pockets. ‘There is Peggy: she’s a pretty 
pig, but a slut. There’s Rebecca: she 
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squints, but can cook excellently well. 
That’s two, my good sirs, two! Call 
them up, and let them throw the dice 
for my beautiful person as husband—a 
good cook, and a pretty slut. What 
dandy could have a better choice? . . 









***Be damned,’ he said—‘ be damned 
to you all.’” 


But we must have another one more for 
luck. Who knows what I may not get ? 
Go out, some of you, and bring the first 
bitch found within a mile on my property ! 
. . . Who is young, mind you—I won’t 
have ’em old—and bring her to the 
contest.” 

A shout greeted the end of this speech. 
The men scrambled over their seats to 
be out on the errand. An unblushing 
Peggy was dragged into their midst, with 
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the alarming Rebecca. This last, when 
instructed in the matter, covered her 
master with an appraising eye, then with 
intense seriousness seized the dice-box. 
To her at least the occasion was wonder- 
ful. She did not think of herself as a 
menial with crooked eyes, but as a woman, 
as good as any other, given an immense 
chance. ‘To her quickened imagination 
she rode already in a coach and basted 
the mutton—she could not somehow 
dissociate such doings from her future— 
in a fine brocade and 
perhaps powder. 

7 Peggy trembled as 
she watched ; the thing 


offered seemed preposterously not her 
right, because —sadly the philosopher 
must chronicle it—she had all the right, 
so amazingly does nature outwit itself. 
The thing was preposterous, yet she was 
to have the chance, and her sensuous lips 
pouted greedily. She hurriedly thought 
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of those instances of lapses of fidelity 
on her part, and threw a cunning look 
towards her master as if to measure his 
knowledge of her shortcomings. 

Rebecca had thrown a four and a two. 

She seized the dice-box—surely it must 
happen that she would throw more than 
that? Her hand was stayed by the noise 
of voices outside which approached the 
hall. They had found some one, then! 
There was to be one more _ besides 
herself. She looked over her shoulder, her 
hand suspended to throw, as the returned 
revellers ushered a lady into the midst 
of them. She gave a stifled cry, and 
hurriedly, like an animal worrying, shook 
the box and cast her throw. 

The new-comer stood quite still, l6ok- 
ing at the dice, then at the master. A 
complete silence held the room. Her 
hair was powdered, and jewels glittered 
under the velvet cloak that ill concealed 
the gorgeous gown beneath. Great plumes 
swept from the wide hat, that shaded a 
beautiful face patched and rouged, as 
was the fashion with great ladies, yet 
young and fresh, almost childish under its 


dignity. 
“In the darkness my postilion missed 
the road. These persons with much 


brutality have dragged me here to take 
part in some riotous gaming.” 

“Madam,” said Evan in a thick voice, 
and with a drunken attempt at a bow, 
“you were, it seems, trespassing. Gentle- 
men,” he emphasized the word, “ I cannot 
blame you for obeying my commands. 
You are free, madam, to return to your 
chaise.” 

The girl did not move. “ Unless, sir?” 

“Unless, madam, this game may amuse 
you. Only its consequences are serious ; 
the winner must stand by her winning.” 

A faint sigh escaped from the stranger. 
** What is the horrid game ?” 

“Horrid enough, madam, and hardly 
befitting your rank. My person in holy 
matrimony is the prize.” 

A look of horror swept across the 
stranger’s face. She looked at the slatterns 
who were boldly eyeing her as a possible 
rival, For a moment she shrank back, 
then, with a quick movement, to the 
amazement of the room she took the 
box. 

“ Four-two ; six-five : Peggy wins,” called 
the umpire. 

“You will throw, madam ?” 

“ For his soul.” 


‘Madam, it is a question of his body.” 

For ‘a moment the girl looked up. 
Under the bloated appearance she still 
saw the debonair boy ; and she threw. 

“ Double-sixes. Madam has won.” 

A horrible shout echoed through the 
room. Evan sprang forward, and filling 
a tankard with wine, drank deeply of it, 
then offered it to the stranger. 

“Pray drink, madam, to your future 
husband; but first, I claim a_lover’s 
privilege.” 

She took the cup with trembling hands. 
He approached. “Who are you, so 
bold? I would have spared you for the 
sake of your eyes: they have a look of a 
little girl vastly your superior, madam. 
You are fair, but doubtless rotten, as all 
your kind, Come, a kiss to complete our 
bargain: we are drunk, damned drunk, 
but we will keep our bargain, and marry 
ye to-morrow. But to-night a little 
pleasure is our will.” 

As he approached, lurching in his step, 
the girl lifted the tankard and flung it 
at his face. The man staggered ; a stream 
of blood trickled down his cheek. He 
was momentarily sobered. 

“Tt is war, madam. Why this honour?” 

“Tell your drunken companions to go.” 

“‘T see no reason.” 

“ Then allow your kinswoman to retire, 
She is fatigued from her journey.” 

* Kinswoman !” 

He stood still. His look groped, as it 
were, in her eyes to find an explanation, 
when his senses were overpowered by 
something in their depths which raised 
the memory of a past comradeship. The 
eyes of a little girl in the woods were 
looking at him. 

“Tt is, then, Cecily ... God! it is 
Cecily !” 


PART IV. 
On the morrow Evan stood at the window 
of the hall in which breakfast was spread, 
his hands behind him, in a dejected mood 
that was nevertheless alive with an inward 
agitation, which had made him restlessly 
move about and seek by continuous staring 
some answer to the preposterous situation 
that faced him. For once the house 
was emptied of low livers: he had turned 
them out neck and crop on the previous 
night. Now that he was sober, all the 
happenings on the arrival of his cousin 
were vague and unreal. The only thing 
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that remained with him was the vision of 
that horror and compassion which had 
looked together out of the eyes of his 
fair cousin when she first stood upon the 
threshold. How much he had insulted 
her he dared not ask himself: he had 
surely been drunk beyond all sanity. 

Why had she come to ‘lelgarth ? Had 
Geoffrey proposed the visit? Was he to 
follow? Why had he himself not been 
warned? There seemed new insult in 
this omission: and yet how could his 
brother risk the dangers of such an 
arrival ?> But was it conceivable that 
Mistress Cecily should have elected to visit 
the old place without telling her lover ? 

He moved impatiently, then stood still 
again as he heard her footstep upon the 
stairs: he listened with a growing feeling 
of dismay. He had been waiting to meet 
her, to apologise in some way for the 
horrible night—to be a host whose 
deferential attitude might wipe out all 
memory of that reception. . . . Now to 
face such an encounter seemed a pre- 
posterous audacity, for which she would 
simply blame him. 

He escaped from the room into the 
garden, and, tiptoeing round the side 
of the house, reached the window from 
which he had been looking, and, stooping 
his grear height down, watched her 
through one of the small leaded panes. 
How charmingly she swept with her 
furbelows into the room, taking posses- 
sion of the hall like a young queen, 
and yet, with a tender grace, seeing to 
the wants of Mistress Scrimgeour, who 
entered a moment later! He looked 
despairingly at all her beauty, her soft 
whiteness, her mirthful lips, which curved 
in remonstrance, it seemed, with the 
sadness of her thoughtful eyes. . . . Why 
had she come to disturb him—to bring 
this ache that unmanned him? he must 
crush her in his arms, or he must hide 
from her. God! how she despised him ! 
In a moment their eyes met; he could 
not withdraw his, and somehow the 
protecting division of the window gave an 
unreality to the situation. He looked 
all the pathetic passion of his wounded 
soul ; he claimed her commiseration, and 
pleaded for all the love that was surging 
through his tired heart. She seemed to 
answer with those eyes—to give him a 
token, a promise that he could not 
understand, but that burnt within him 
like the warmest thing on earth, with a 
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hope beyond dreaming. The sudden 
thought of his brother stirred him to a 
frenzy. He shattered the glass with . 
a blow. “Cecily, do not be a liar,” he 
shouted ; and strode away. 

“Is he mad?” said the affrighted old 
lady. 

The girl leant her head on her hand; 
the tears were glistening on her lashes. 
“ He is like a wild animal. Did you not 
think he looked handsome as he stood 
there ?” 

“He is very handsome,” said Gougo, 
reluctantly ; “but my dear, my dear, he is 
dreadful.” 

“Tf we had not come just then, just 
when we did, he would have married his 
maidservant.” 

“ We have done some good, I suppose.” 

* How absurd it is when you think of 
it!... I am actually engaged to my 
cousin Evan, having tossed for him with 
his cook and bed-maker.” 

“Gracious heavens! what nonsense ! 
The creature was drunk. The whole thing 
was a horrible farce.” 

“Tt might have been a tragedy.” 

“*T don’t think so: I am not sure the 
cook would not have been an excellent 
match for such a brute.” 

“ And he is so handsome,” the girl said 
wistfully. 

“Cecily! Cecily! you cannot have 
fallen in love with that improper man ?” 

Our young woman put out her hand 
and laughed. “I am not in love with 
my cousin, but I think I love him... . 
We must tame him, Gougo ; we must stay 
until we have tamed him.” 

‘‘Why should you wish to tame the 
creature ?” 

“Oh, he is my cousin, and we used to 
play together, and I have a notion the 
poor boy will die if we do not.” 

‘*Of drink and vile living ?. . . It were 
best that he should die, then.” 

“It were not best.” ‘The girl’s eyes 
flashed. ‘‘Who would not be the same, 
living alone here? Who would not be 
the same, who was left from childhood to 
the company of grooms and low people ? 
Who would not even be worse, if he had 
an elder brother who cheated him of his 
patrimony, and left him to wallow in this 
desolate place, whilst he did the fine 
gentleman at court? Ah! Gougo, Gougo: 
help me, little Gougo, to make a man: of 
my cousin.” 


* * ” * * 
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They stayed. And we see that 
gradually Cecily Manners asserted her 
will. ‘The young man at first hid from her 
—kept away from the hall, watching her, 
when she strolled through the grounds, 
from some ambush, or following with 
stealthy steps if she went beyond. the 
gates, lest, on the open hill, some harm 
should come to her. But she threw out 
her net and drew him day by day closer 
to her person, and wielded her strange 
power with consummate art. She had 
only one fear—that Geoffrey might hear of 
her visit and return to claim her answer ; 
and then, God help her, how could she 
stay ! 

Mistress Scrimgeour watched the comedy 
in dismay; with her old eyes she saw 
the meaning of this man’s submission, 
his gradually relinquishing one by one 
the evil habits of his usual life. The 
youth of him rose wonderfully from the 
horrible decline. 

They rode together over the hills ; and 
at last—miracle of happenings—the young 
man remained in the evenings in the 
great dimly-lit hall and entertained his 
guests with stories of the ancient places 
about and the strange superstitions of 
the hills’ people. Cecily Manners forgot to 
look into her heart, and let the days pass, 
triumphant in her success. 

At last the feared thing happened, 
Geoffrey returned ; surprised them in the 
great hall alone, and looked at his brother 
with an air of mocking condescension, 

*€ Mistress Cecily, what a game of hide- 
and seek! . . . And, after all, you were 
only where I was waiting to bring you. 
You have most charmingly answered my 
suit. I had not hoped for success.” 

He bowed over her hand, as he kissed it. 
*T need not, surely, ask for an answer. 
The world knows of your delightful 
escapade, and finds it flattering to me.” 

Cecily blanched at his words. They 
carried a triumphant note that made her 
understand he meant to be victorious 
even against her inclination. He insinu- 
ated that otherwise her honour must 
be besmirched. She threw a rapid 
glance at Evan, wondering how he would 
champion her. She saw in his look a 
passionate rage that was frightening. 
She observed that his hands trembled, 
and that he stood in an attitude like an 
animal about to spring. 

“ Geoffrey,” she said, with her wonderful 
manner, “I have come to the house of 


my mother, as your kinswoman. I have 
not come unaccompanied, or otherwise 
than as a lady should. I have neither 
father nor mother nor brothers. I claim 
the protection of you both against the 
world’s evil gossip, and against your own 
importunity, that might give occasion to 
make it seem that a payment was claimed 
at ‘Telgarth for hospitality.” 

“* Ever right, fair cousin,” said Geoffrey. 
“Time shall be my friend, and hospitality 
shall not be betrayed by my passion’s im- 
patience. Mistress Cecily, your servant.” 

He swept the ground with his hat in 
the exaggerated fashion of the dandy, 
and left them that he might see after his 
horses and baggage, which for want of 
menservants were receiving little attention. 

Evan stoodstill, watching his companion. 
Their eyes met. ‘The girl's hands trembled. 
Her cheeks were pale; she could not 
drop her lids, and he read in her look 
the woman’s call to his manhood. 

Shall I kill him ?” 

“ Evan, you are mad.” 

“You are afraid of him.” 

“T am afraid of you.” 

** And I love you so.” 

* Hush!” 

“TI do not ask you to think of that. 
It would be absurd. However con- 
temptible I may be in your sight, under- 
stand that I am speaking not-for myself, 
but for you... . You must not—ah, God! 
you may not—marry him. He is fair 
enough to look at, and has fine manners ; 
but he is... . I cannot say it. Cecily, 
you would die, and then I would kill him.” 

“Why are you so violent ?” 

“T want to save you... . Cecily, go 
away.” 

** You wish me to go?” 

“Ves, I wish you to go.” 

She looked a long time at him, and 
then said: “Very well; I will go to- 
morrow morning. Perhaps you will tell 
your brother for me. Good-night.” 

**Good-night, Cecily.” 

He watched her go up the wide stairs, 
every footfall suggesting her irrevocable 
passage from his life. For Cecily to go 
was like facing death, and yet that was 
the best he could do for her. He peered 
into a future that looked like hell, and 
turned abruptly, to meet the quizzical 
eyes of his brother, who had unperceived 
entered the hall. 

“She speaks of going,” said Geoffrey, 
with a light air, 
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“She is going to-morrow.” 

“Well, I can escort her South: there 
is hardly any reason why I should stay 
here.” 


The blood mounted to the younger, 


man’s face. “ No reason?” 

“You are not in a good humour, my 
brother.” 

“ Go to hell!” 

“The devil! I won’t. Have a drink: 
this is excellent stuff we brew here.” He 
lifted a jug from the sideboard and filled 
a tankard, 

“Tt will muddle. your fine head,” said 
Evan. 

‘Or yours. You're a fool, my dear 
brother: you’ve been too sober lately. . . . 
A man should never shun his drink, he’s 
apt to get sentimental—to be cozened 
by a petticoat. Come, we part to-morrow, 
thanks to your arrangement; let us 
drink a godspeed to our fair traveller.” 

Evan drank, drank deeply, that he 
might sober the inclination within him 
to destroy with his own hands this pale 
brother, as one might any vermin. ‘The 
drink was to quiet the throbbing ache 
within him, that absurdly would resist 
destiny. ‘The soul’s storm raging, once 
out would threaten the peace of the house 
and the good name of Cecily—it must 
be overcome. He drank silently and 
deeply, as his brother, straddle-legged 
upon a chair, gabbled—that to Evan 
seemed to be what he was doing—God 
knew what for! However indifferent 
were the unhappy young man’s ears, he 
kept his eyes on his man with a steady 
watchfulness, as if that were the safest 
way to comprehend him. 

Geoffrey meanwhile observed him 
drink, with the nervous cunning that 
feared a too early cessation and meant 
to prevent it. 

“After all,” he said, egging him to 
the debauch by a further filling up of 
tankards, ‘‘ have I not some cause to take 
offence at the situation here? . . . Gad’s 
luck, my dear brother! any other man 
would claim an explanation at the sword’s 
point. It was an impertinent business 
keeping Mistress Cecily here without 
sending me word ; but you see how good- 
natured I am. .. . I chose, for reasons 
of my own, to believe in the integrity 
of my brother and the honour of the 
woman I have chosen for my wife ; but 
I would warn you I don’t care about 
interference in such affairs! Mistress 
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Cecily is my affianced bride. This visit 
here irrevocably decides that.” The 
young man drained his mug, whistled a 
bar of a popular tune, then added, with 
some deliberation, ‘‘ Her fortune makes 
it incumbent upon me to overlook the 
smirch upon her name.” 

“You cur!” growled Evan between a 
gulp. 

“This visit here has been discussed at 
every card-table in Bath! Who is the 
cur—the man who caused that talk by 
his impudent hospitality, or myself who 
would make the lady honest in the eyes 
of the scandalised ? ” 

“Eh! you plotting liar ! ” 

“Understand, Mistress Scrimgeour was 
not alluded to as having accompanied our 
fair cousin here ! ” 

“ Hound !” 

“My dear boy, that’s the world! 
What is the use of abusing me? For 
once I find the world a useful ally. My 
coffers are getting low, and this marriage, 
besides being pleasant, is a necessity.” 

Evan dropped his tankard and leapt 
upon his brother. The movement was 
unexpected, and the young dandy was 
taken at a disadvantage. He remained 
still, however, merely gripping the 
drunkard with his strong white hands. 
“Get off!” he said. 

“You worm!” growled Evan, “ My 
God! must I kill you? Fight you! No, 
I would not risk even my rotten life, 
to fight vermin. ‘To throttle you as one 
would a noxious creature is the business ! ” 
He tightened his grip: passion and 
drink together wrought his mood to a 
frenzy. 

“How now, you dandy,” he shricked, 
** you besmircher of women’s honour—you 
thief ? Say your prayers before I stop the 
breath of you.” 

“ Get off!” said Geoffrey, pale from the 
hugging fingers at his throat. “You are 
drunk !” 

Instantly Evan loosened his hands : the 
words seemed to paralyse his nervous 
energy and to remove his brother from his 
thoughts as if he were not there. 

“Drunk,” he repeated: “yes, I am 
drunk.” He reeled to his chair. “I am 
drunk, Cecily !” 

The other looked at him for a moment, 
then shook his own ruffled person, 


smoothed his crumpled cravat, and, with 
a laugh of derision, took his candle and 
went up the staircase humming an air, a 














iook of triumphant evil on his handsome 
face. Let her see him now! 

On the balcony above he stopped 
and called: ‘‘ Mistress Cecily! Mistress 
Cecily !” 

Her door opened and she came out. 

‘““Good-night, madam. My _ brother 
tells me you leave for the South to-morrow. 
I will, of course, escort you. ‘Till to- 
morrow |” 

He moved with a deferential sweep, and 
was gone. 

The girl stood leaning against the 
balustrade ; then looking over and seeing 
“van below she said, ‘‘ Evan !” 

Thinking that he did not hear her, she 
stole down the stairs and came quickly 
towards the table at which he sat, and 
then hesitated. 

He was sober enough to rise; he did 
not, however, move. 

“Evan, I wanted to tell you before I 
went.” 

“What did you wish to tell me?” 
voice sounded thick, and she started. 

“You said, however contemptible you 
might be in my sight. . .” 

“Well?” 

“*T wished to tell you that you were 
not.” 

He faced her suddenly, with bloodshot 
eyes and flushed cheeks. He moved a 
step and swayed in his gait. She shrank 
back. 

“ But you see,” he said slowly, “ that I 
am.” 

A dismayed look came into her eyes. 
She noticed the tankards on the table, 
and glanced apprehensively about her, as 
if she might perhaps see some of the 
horrible men who had been with him on 
that first night; then, with a drooping 
head and bent shoulders, she went back 
up the stairs, 

“van remained staring before him. 
The troubled, crowding thoughts that 
followed each other in and out of his 
brain were fantastic beyond bearing. 
Every violence man had ever committed 
seemed what he too must up and be at. 
He stretched out a tired hand at last to 
grasp the tankard and drink a little more, to 
quiet the intolerable ferment. ... Cecily 
despised him. Cecily was going on the 
morrow—what could anything matter? 
He drank but a mouthful when he dropped 
the mug and his arm fell helplessly across 
the table; his head sank down, and he 
drowsed. 


His 
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Something fell with a clatter. The 
noise did not wake him, but reverberated 
through the room, whilst a consuming 
presence crept along the floor. 

* * * * * 

Cecily lay in her bed with wide eyes to 
the darkness. The slim girlish figure 
outstretched to the full length, as the body 
does when pain holds the mind: the 
flesh’s stillness when the spirit is tortured 
to unnatural activity. 

She had failed! . . Yet she was ready 
to begin the battle again. . . . Only how? 
How? She sought means with all her 
skill for seeking, but met only a blank wall. 

She remembered that he had said he 
loved her. ‘“ My dear, my dear!” she mur- 
mured under her breath. Her person 
yielded toa quick tremor of acquiescence ; 
a flush steeped her and left her lids 
quivering. How could she save him? 

And then suddenly, upon all the quiet, 
a strange noise sounded through the 
house, and her relaxed senses leapt to the 
alert. What could it be? 

She heard stumbling steps upon the 
Stairs, and a hoarse voice at her door 
calling, ‘ Cecily !” 

She covered her ears with her hands. 
She dared not listen. God have mercy 
upon her for loving such a man! Faintly 
through her stifled hearing she heard the 
call again. If only Gougo were here! 
What could she do? She thought of 
knocking on the partition, but was para- 
lysed with fear. Some thick and choking 
darkness seemed in the place, and the 
muffled voice echoing through it was 
awful. She dropped her hands and 
listened again. He was forcing the door. 
Anger got the mastery: she slipped from 
her bed and. into a dressing-gown as the 
door fell open and Evan strode into the 
room. 

‘The place is on fire! Cecily, quick!” 

She leapt to his hands in the darkness. 
Smoke was already choking her, and 
through the doorway flames were leaping 
upwards in giant tongues. 

** And Gougo, and Phoebe ?” 

** They are safe.” 

“God! the flames.” She clung: his 
arms gripped her. In a moment she was 
off her feet—a heavy thing thrust over her 
head. Some licking only of the scorching 
flames, and they were free in the open air. 

The girl looked up at the horrible 
blaze. ‘* You have saved my life, Evan,” 
she said. 
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He still held her. 

She caught the strange pain in his look, 
and guessed that it was owing to him 
when he was in drink that the place had 
caught fire. Her heart leapt. ‘‘ Evan, 
where is Geoffrey ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“He passed me to go to his room in 
the other part of the house. He may 
still be there !” 

“ Let him be.” 

* Evan !” 

“He would have destroyed me! Why 
should I move? ” 

‘He is your brother. For God’s sake 
go now!” 

“‘ He is my enemy, Cecily.” 

“Let him be what he will, you cannot 
leave him there.” 

‘Can I not !” 

The girl was dazed by his refusal. 
“Ah! Evan, you will go for me—for my 
sake. . . . Iam yours, I am yours, Evan.” 
She pressed her cheek against his coat. 
“Only go, my Evan—for your honour, if 
you will not for me.” 

“Do you know what you are saying ?” 

“That I will only love and marry me 
to a brave man.” 

“JT wasn’t afraid, Cecily!” The tone 
was quiet and odd. He released his 
hands from hers. “I don’t even know 
where he is.” 

“You must look in every room !” 

She called the words to him as he 
entered the horrible doorway, and then 
stood still in terror with clasped hands 
and a prayer surging in her heart. 

The skies were crimson—the flames 
in the centre of the building giant high. 
One wing remained untouched, but to- 
wards it’ now the tongues of light were 
licking a way. ‘The surrounding country, 
so enclgsed, was lit as a cup might be 
with a spark in its centre, and the 
mountains seemed quite near, like great 
screens about the blaze. Cecily was 
aware of a group not far off in which were 
Gougo and Phoebe and the servants of 
the house, trembling and huddled together. 
The men had gone, no one knew where, 
to find some aid. The minutes of her 
waiting seemed a malignant eternity. 
Surely he had had time. . . . Had she 
sent him to his death? ‘ Evan, my love,” 
she murmured, and moved tormentedly 
towards the house. If he did not come 
she must go back. She longed to hear 
his voice again, full of the horror that 


she might never do so again. Footsteps 
behind her made her turn. 
** Geoffrey !” 

“You are safe !” 

** Yes,” 

* You were not within, then. He has 
not seen you ?” 

“wer” 

“¢ Evan.” 

“ No.” 

All that this meant sped in horrid vivid- 
ness through her brain. 

“He has gone to look for you.” 

“That was mad.” 

“Ah! how can we let him know? 
Quick ! for mercy’s sake go.” 

‘* It’s too late.” 

“Evan! Evan! Evan!” she shouted. 
*“Come, we must go—we must go in: he 
will hear us call.” She turned to him 
impatiently. 

“You are mad—it is impossible—look 
at the flames.” 

“T tell you he has gone to save you.” 

“T cannot help it. No man _ could 
enter that house now.” 

Cecily read the look in his eyes—the 
look of a craven creature. With horror 
she saw his obstinacy deepen. 

“We are wasting time—I must go.” 

** You shall not.” 

“Let go my-hands.. You are a 
coward !” 

*T cannot let you go—you would be 
burnt to death. If he is not away now, 
there is no hope of any one reaching 
him.” 

“Geoffrey, he is looking for you—he 
is looking and looking. O God! and I 
told him to seek you in everyroom. Oh! 
help, help, you vile coward !” 

“T am thinking of you, Cecily. Why 
do you care so much for that miserable 
man, through whose vice all our lives have 
just been risked. He could not stop his 
debauching even for one night—though 
you were to leave to-morrow. Cecily! 
do you think I would not go if there were 
any chance of saving him ?” 

“How you talk! Leave go my hands: 
do youe not see there is no time? You 
will drive me mad. Evan! Evan! Evan!” 
she shouted. 

The mental view of Evan wandering 
from burning room to burning room, 
calling for the man who was by her side, 
reaching at last a staircase that would be 
ablaze, brought her all but to delirium. 
She stared impotently at the horrible fire. 
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Then 
window. 

“ Ah! God, there he is! Call to him. 
1 cannot call loud enough ; he will not 
hear me, he 


Evan appeared high up at a 


.. Evan! 

He was climbing outside the house to 
enter another window, evidently the only 
access now to the room. His figure, lit 
up by the flames, was clinging for life on 
to the crumbling masonry. He _ heard 
Cecily call, and turned his face to meet 
the eyes of his brother. He blanched in 
the glare, missed his foothold, and fell 
from the dizzy height to the ground, a 
poor heap of broken bones. 

Cecily was there, with her arms about 
him. ‘Evan, Evan!” 

He looked up; the pain of his hurt 
was more scorching than the flames ; but 
it didn’t matter—Cecily seemed to love 
him—there were tears in her eyes. He 
caught a view of his brother. “ Tell that 
ugly beast to get away,” he said. 

* . . + + 

{van lay still, aware that any movement 
on his part must cause unbearable pain. 
He had but a very indefinite notion of 
where he could be, remembering only in 
a vague way some previous coming to con- 
sciousness, when there had appeared to be 
many people present, and pain had been 
too rife for speech. He felt certain that 
many days had passed since the horrible 
night ... What then had happened in the 
interval? Had Cecily gone? A sudden 
weakness had numbed him as he realised 
that this must be so. She had of course 
gone . and his brother with her ? 

He heard the rustle of a skirt. “ Who's 
there?” he said. 

A young girl with a scared face tiptoed 
towards his bed: a queer little person, 
evidently on duty. 

“Why do you look so frightened ?” he 
said. 

“On, air |? 

“ Where am I ?” 

“ At the inn, sir.” 

“‘ How long have I been here ?” 

“Three weeks, sure ! ” 

“ Where’s my brother.” 

“Mr. Rhys has gone, sir.” 

“ What’s your name ?” 

* Elizabeth Jane Maria.” 


“Evan closed his eyes. Such a 
mouthful on his hearing seemed to 
elongate into endless _ syllables, that 


advanced and retreated, and took queer 
shapes before his mental sight; then he 
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heard a voice as if coming trom a great 
distance, chiding the odd girl whose eyes 
had seemed brimming with amazing and 
significant assertions, kept within bounds 
doubtless by a very present fear. Did she 
think he was dying? .. . Was he going 


to die? He listened... 

“You should not have talked. When 
did he wake? I fear he has fainted. 
Give me that. No, the cup.” 

It was like a voice in a dream. Were 
they near him or far away? ‘There 


followed a great silence and darkness. 
* * + * + 

Mistress Scrimgeour and Cecily were 
at the window-seat just outside his door. 
The old lady, with her work in her lap, 
was seated in the corner. Her wistful, aged 
eyes, full of concern, alternately looked 
up at the intrepid, beautiful girl, and 
through the many-paned window partly 
open, towards the mountain heights. A 
golden day of calm was on the world 
without. Things shimmered in_ the 
stillness as if the weight of it were a 
pleasant burden: now and then the arch 
of the blue was interrupted by the steady 
swoop of a solitary- rook, and a faint caw, 
caw from the distance echoed through 
the silence, 

Cecily looked all the time towards the 
hills, her eyes alight with some spiritual 
confidence: her cheeks were pale, her 
finger-tips burnt whilst the palms of 
her hands were cold; exhaustion tingled 
through her person, yet, in spite of 
continuous night watchings, she felt no 
sense of tiredness, and the wonderful day 
without seemed to hold a promise of 
peace. 

“He will live,” said the girl. 

“You think there is hope?” 

*“T know there is.” 

“What did the doctor say?” 

“ He said a miracle may happen.” 

“Ah!” 

* But a miracle shall happen, Gougo. 
He shall not die.” 

“Ah! child, child, what has come to 
you ?” 

“The greatest thing in the world.” 

**Have you forgotten what he can be 
like.” 

“The flames have saved him.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

“They burnt at his heart when he 
realised the danger I was in. He went 
through that appalling fire to save me, 
and went back at my bidding to rescue 
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that man. . . . The fire was the miracle, 
Gougo, and he will live.” 

“And you? What are you going to 
do?” 

“T shall live with him, my Gougo.” 

“ Cecily !” 

“Ts it a paltry thing to have a hero 
to husband when all one had hoped for 
was a dandy?” 

“You are a dreamer.” 

“Ah! sometimes I think it must be 


a dream. . . . I prayed so on that night 
for a deliverance, and it came! ... It 
came, Gougo.” 

* . + . * 


“Elizabeth Jane, who is that who just 
went from the room ? ” 

“Tt’s the lady, six!” 

** What do I look like, young woman ?” 

“Like a ghost from the hills, sure,” 
she murmured in Welsh, her strange grave 
eyes upon him. 

“ Am I to live, do you think, Elizabeth 
Jane?” 

“Yes, sure, if you don’t die.” 

** You rather think I shall die?” 

“Ah! sir, they say, when one’s white 
like the ghost from the hills, one must 
die. ...I fear he is looking at ye 
through the hollow of his hands.” 

“And does the lady think I must 
die?” 

*“Ow, she says ye will not—that the 
ghost must get at you over her body 
first; but she’s a sassenach, and knows 
nothing at all.” 

“Indeed !” 

» “Ay! but she’s a lovely lady, and she 
has a heart to marry ye, they say... . 
It’s a pity if you’re going to die.” 

Zvan turned furiously towards the imp. 
“You mustn’t speak in that way. You 
must never gossip about the lady. It’s 
all daft nonsense you say. Don’t talk 
any more.” 

* No, sir, sure.” 

“ Elizabeth Jane !” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“T am not going to die.” 

“God help you!” 

“And I'd rather you didn’t take it so 
for granted.” 

“You're looking better now you have 


been fashed. It’s wonderful that anger 
should do so much good—though it’s 
against all religion.” 

“Elizabeth !” 

“‘ Yes, sir.” 

“Do you think you could ask the lady 
to come and speak to me for a few 
moments ?” 

‘* Well, ye see, conversation’s forbidden 
ye.” 

“You devil’s own! what have you been 
doing all this time ?” 

“You wouldn’t call that conversation, 
sure.” 

“Child, go at once, and tell the lady 
I wish to speak to her.” 

“Yes, sir, dear.” 


The queer little wench tiptoed from 
the room, and Evan lay still, with terror 
at heart and a longing intolerable. Would 
she forgive him that one fall? Would 
she understand he had done it to hold 
himself from killing the man who spoke 
slander of her? Would she wait till he 
had redeemed himself—done some action 
worthy a man? Would she wait? .. . 

He heard the handle of the door turn, 
and the sound of silk skirts swish upon 
the threshold ; but the place grew dark 
again, and he could hear nothing. Was 
it death coming? Was he to die before 
he had told her? He wrestled with the 
oppression, and tried to call out. It 
could not be that he was to die so. 

** Cecily |” 

“Hush! hush! ... Take this, Try 
and swallow it. You are better. You 
will get quite well; but you must not 
talk.” 

“ Cecily !” 

“‘T am here.” 

“You must forgive me: it happened — 
it happened——” 

“Don’t speak.” 

“T will go to the war... . Will you 
wait for me, Cecily?” 

“No, I will not wait for you. I will 
go with you, beloved. Hush! hush! 
you are tired. You will get strong soon. 
You will break my heart if you do that. 
See, my face is near yours. We must 
not weep... all is well.” 
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BY GEORGE MOORE. 
VI. WALTER PATER. 


Man 1 tell the circumstance in 

which I read Marius the Epicurean : 
the circumstance in which one reads a 
book accounts largely for our apprecia- 
tion of it. I had come from France a 
little forgetful of England and her litera- 
ture, a little estranged, and was writing a 
novel in a far western country by a lonely 
lake ; and wanting something beautiful to 
read—English prose at that time seemed 
to me very arid and ugly—and seeing an 
announcement of a new work by Pater—I 
had heard of him as a writer of beautiful 
things—I sent for Marius ; and the book 
served as a bridge to carry me across the 
channel into the genius of my native 
language. It did more than this: it re- 
vealed a side of life to me that I did not 
know. Sometimes it is a book, sometimes 
a woman or a man that reveals a new 
aspect of life to us, that ushers us into 
perceptions. We are for ever being born 
anew in the womb of literature or of 
music, and, with the astonished eyes of a 
child, we look upon a new world. The 
new world fades, we slip back into 
our common life, but for a time at 
least we have lived a more intense life 
than our ordinary senses can give us : our 
senses have been stimulated, drugged. 
The finest souls find escape from life 
in art, the lowlier souls find escape in 
religion : when I say escape, I mean hope 
of escape, for escape there is none. Life 
is like a tower of glass, and we are the flies 
in it, climbing and falling back, and climb- 
ing again. These climbings are but vanity, 
and Marius is but a vanity, but what a 
beautiful vanity !_ I had not thought of the 
simple and unaffected joys of the heart, the 
colour of the great air, the different aspects 
of the country, the flight of birds—that 
one flying towards the sea—the abandoned 
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boat; nor had I thought of the beauty 
and the sweetness of life; nor had I 
dreamed that in avoiding all that leads 
into desire, all that is evidently ugly, we 
can make sure of a temporal life sufficiently 
stable, and sufficient for the soul. 

This was my reading of Marius by the 
lonely shores of an Irish lake, where I 
had read Shelley many years before. I 
knew that a new influence had come into 
my life, and Pater became my quest when 
I went to London. If I had discovered 
so much in his book, how much more 
would I discover in him? One day 
I heard he lived at the end of a prim 
Kensington terrace, for at the other end 
there were friends of mine, and they were 
friends of Pater, so I had no difficulty in 
meeting him. I heard Mary Robinson 
say one day, ‘‘We are expecting Pater. 
He lives at No. ; he has left Oxford, 
and has come to live in London,” and I 
remember my excitement as I waited, 
talking to my friends, thinking of the 
moment when he would open the door. 

After that day I often went to his 
house—a quiet harmony, a drawing-room 
in which no style prevailed, a_ restful 
drawing-room, where conversation was 
always kind, perhaps a little too formal tor 
my taste. He lived there with his sisters, 
writing in, I think, a room overhead ; 
one heard him coming downstairs. He 
walked with a heavy tread; but he 
came into the room with no trace of the 
anxiety of composition on his face : I am 
sure that he waited till it passed away. 
I went to his house to dinner and to lunch, 
and in the afternoons I often had long talks 
with Pater; and sometimes we went out 
to walk together. But before I tell of our 
friendship let me tell how Pater appeared 
to me, what my eyes saw: they saw a 
very ugly man, an uncouth figure like 
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a figure moulded out of lead. He had a 
large, bald, overarching skull, and small 
eyes that shifted quickly. And thinking 
of the beauty in Marius, I said to 
myself, ‘‘The spirit of beauty chooses 
strange places for her dwelling,” and then 
I thought of the French poet Verlaine : 
Pater was a sort of domesticated Verlaine, 
a Protestant Verlaine, I might say a 
vicarage Verlaine. But the great skull, 
with deep-set shifting eyes, and the small 
unobtrusive nose that I remember, can be 
seen. differently and much more sym- 
pathetically in Will Rothenstein’s litho- 
graph. ‘There is more than the vicar in 
this lithograph: out of the casual face 
a man of genius arises; and it is to 
Rothenstein’s great honour that he was 
able to reveal Pater’s genius in his 
portrait. I think that the evasive eyes 
and the almost surreptitious manner may 
be attributed to an abnormal shyness, to 
an abnormal fear of himself and of his 
listener, for after a little while one began 
to notice that Pater’s commonplace was 
deliberate ; and it would be an interesting 
point in psychology to determine whether 
matter proceeded from spirit or spirit from 
matter, whether the appearance of the 
vicar inspired the conversation, or whether, 
having chosen to represent the vicar, 
the idea* became moulded accordingly, 
as the appearance of actors becomes 
moulded according to the characters of 
the parts they play. Now and again the 
conversation flickered up, a little light 
appeared in the vicars mind, and one 
remembered what Pater had said, not 
because he said anything rememberable, 
but because it was Pater who had said it. 
From the first it was clear that intimacy 
was no part of his genius. I should 
have been content with the friendship 
that he was willing to give: I do not 
attempt to defend myself; it is indefensi- 
ble to turn from a man saying, “I will 
have none of you because you will not 
wear your heart on your sleeve.” And 
looking back on my relations with Pater, 
I do not think that he withheld any part 
of the friendship from me that he gave to 
another—I think that he gave me as much 
as there was for giving. Still I could not 
help regarding our relations as disappoint- 
ing. Howcould they be otherwise? I was 
always more anxious to talk literature 
than to read or write it, and Pater did not 
talk about literature, nor did he ever talk 
about himself. I began to doubt if he 


wished to see me, and kept away. Bu 
he wrote to me very soon, and he wrote 
charming letters—his letters were like his 
books ; it was only in writing that the social 
mask dropped a little—perhaps it was only 
in literature that Pater became human, 
One day he gave me his proofs, the proofs 
of “The Child in the House,” which at 
that time had not been printed in volume 
form. I had just told him of the emotion 
with which I read how the convalescent 
child watched the flowering branch 
swaying in front of the window. ‘The 
child’s convalescence reads as if it were 
autobiography—it was hard to believe it 
to be an invention; but then the genius 
of Pater was to make everything read as 
if it were autobiographical. ‘The diary of 
the woman who loved Watteau is as true 
asany biography. Balzac could hardly have 
made it read truer: he would have intro- 
duced some realistic descriptions which 
would have made it seem more real, 
but he could not have made it more true. 

Some day a biography of Pater will be 
written, and we shall learn what he was 
like when a child: I should like to know 
if he played games. If he did it was not 
from impulse, but because he thought it 
would be indecorous to refuse, It is easy 
to imagine Pater remembering that he 
was a child and therefore should play at 
games, though games wearied him not 
a little. I can imagine Pater’s child- 
hood—an extraordinary childhood! He 
must have suffered, and felt from the first 
that he was different from other children, 
and no doubt he began to practise 
writing in his teens. It would be inter 
esting to know what his early writings 
were like, but it is doubtful if we shall 
ever see these writings. His instinct 
was never to show himself to the world 
except in a carefully considered attitude 
and light; he destroyed, no doubt, all 
traces of his intellectual development, 
and if he overlooked any papers his 
sisters have destroyed them. ‘They under- 
stood their brother. A mystery is more 
interesting than an explanation, and why 
should we not leave Zhe Renaissance a 
mystery? ‘The more so because Pater 
is the only example in literature of a man 
coming before the public in the perfect 
accomplishment of his genius: Turgenieff 
—it seems impossible to escape talking 
of him—wrote well from the first, but 
The Tales of a Sportsman, though perfect, 
are slight—they are but ‘Tanagra figures ; 




















the later stories are—it has been said— 
the most beautiful things since antiquity ; 
but Zhe Renaissance is a May morning: 
we know it as morning because there 
is some incomparable haze on the water. 
Who shall say that Pater’s genius is not com- 
plete in Zhe Renaissance? But who shall 
say that his genius is not as ripe in Zhe Re- 
naissance as it is inthe Jmaginary Portraits? 
It were better to say that his genius was 
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reaching from the beetle in the grass to 
the pale moon. Last week was spent 
reading this book—a happy week, lying 
almost at length in an armchair, rousing a 
little from time to time, as from delight too 
intense to be borne, happy, however, in 
the knowledge that the dream lay always 
within reach—a happy, melodious dream, 





full of faint colour and dim perfume, 
flowing on page after page. 


But last 











Walter Pater. 


From a lithograph by Will. H. Rothenstein. 


over-ripe 
Portraits. 


in Marius and the Jmaginary 

The Renatssance is the younger 
book ; it is the Maytime, a morning of 
sunshine and haze, when in the words 
of an old Irish poet ‘“‘the talk of the 
rushes is come,” whereas Jmaginary 
Portraits is like the end of a long July 
afternoon before the year has begun to 
decline. An extraordinary exaltation is 


in the air; the swallows are flying high, 
high as our thoughts ; and we are aware 
that we participate in the vast harmony 





week’s reading was not my first reading 
of this book. The very copy of the book 
that I read last week I had seen before, 
and had tried to read it, but it had 
seemed to me somewhat faint, too luscious 
to my taste, and it had been put aside. But 
last week I was moved by the first few lines, 
my whole nature responded, and there 
began a soft interior purring at the pro- 
spect of coming happiness ; yet the book 
had once been put aside as a thing that I 
did not believe to be quite intended for me. 
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We shall never escape from the mistake 
of thinking that a book is bad or useless 
because it does not satisfy the need of 
the moment ; that mistake is inherent in 
us—we are but the need of the moment, 
and our need is changing; new ideas 
are always ripening in us, and the book 
we put aside last year is the book that 
we read eagerly this year ; we are always 
becoming our books. Could we _ re- 
member this, life would be more decorous, 
for it is certainly an indecorous thing to 


open Pater’s Jmaginary Portraits and 
say, “This book will never be mine.” 


Mood follows mood, and whosoever 
keeps the book by him shall read it some 
day in the right mood, and then his en- 
joyment will be a unique one; he will 
experience a delight not to be found 
anywhere else, in literature, in painting or 
in sculpture ; nor will his enjoyment be the 
enjoyment that he experiences in music, 
though it will be more akin to that enjoy- 
ment than to any other. While he reads 
this book it will seem to him that he is 
listening to music, for the book breathes 
a natural music, the music one hears in 
Maytime when—to quote the same old 
Irish poet again—“ the harp of the forest 
sounds music.” Methinks Pater desired 
the ear more than any other sense. Has he 
not said, in an incomparable passage, that 
the tendency of all arts is to aspire to music, 
to tend to become—would that I could 
remember the exact words! they are to be 
found in the first book he wrote, Zhe 
Renaissance—I think the words are that 
the tendency of all.the arts is to aspire to 
the condition of music ? 

But, however sure we may be that there 
is nothing in Pater of more permanent 
value than Z%e Renaissance, we must 
admit that if the condition of music be 
accepted as the literary ideal towards which 
he aspired, he realised it more completely 
in the Jmaginary Portraits than in the 
Renatssance, perhaps than in Marius. 
In no art, perhaps, is the gift of con- 
struction as necessary as it is in music. 
Some books are remembered for a single 
passage—for a phrase ; a musical phrase 
is more dependent on the general context 
than a literary phrase. A musical phrase 
is like a beautiful ornament in archi- 
tecture, a beautiful piece of carving; the 
conditions of music are architectural 
conditions, and beauty of detail is of little 
value unless it be inherent in the scheme. 
The structure of music comes before 
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detail ; and the weariness that overtakes 
us in music begins when the musical 
structure vacillates or wanders. Without 
doubt the structure of music is more 
apparent to musicians than the structure of 
a literary article is to a man of letters, 
because musicians know more about their 
art than men of letters know about theirs. 
Let us put the expert aside and consider 
how an elaborate piece of music is heard 
by the ordinary ear. We have a distinct 
recollection of how the prelude to 77istan 
affected us the first time we heard it: it 
seemed to us as if masses of iridescent 
colour were passing before our eyes with 
here and there’ a trace of design quickly 
absorbed, lost like a forest path amid 
profuse undergrowths. What I am working 
towards is this, that the structure of 
Pater’s Jmaginary Portraits was for a long 
time as unanalysable, to me at least, and 
now it does not seem exaggeration to say 
that the construction of the prelude to 
Tristan can be more readily picked out 
than the structure of Pater’s portraits, 
The prose of any one of these portraits, 
excepting perhaps ‘The Prince of Court 
Painters” bewilders the _ professional 
reader: it seems to him to be thrown 
together like the essay of a schoolboy ; 
it seems to him to wander as casually as 
a lost dog; the theme lingers, it is lost, 
and then it appears farther on, only to 
be dropped again. But in the end all the 
floating colours become one, and we are 
thrilled by an extraordinary, undefinable 
harmony, obeying laws profoundas Nature’s 
and hidden from us as profoundly. ‘This 
is the impression that Pater’s prose pro- 
duces ; but all art yields to patient analysis 
—if it did not, it would not be art; and 
if the critic be patient and acute, he will 
discern sooner or later the structure which 
underlies these shifting harmonies : he will 
discover that an essay by Pater can be 
resolved into three parts, just like an 
article in the Daily Telegraph—the state- 
ment, the argument in favour of it, and 
the conclusion—for Pater knew how to 
write his prose separately, and to put it 
together was his secret. Every essay 
must have been written in twenty or 
thirty paragraphs, and these paragraphs 
were put together afterwards like a puzzle, 
with here and there a few connecting 
words written in. We must first be able 
to compose according to measurement, 
like the article in the Daily Telegraph, 


and, as we make progress in art, we are 
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able to overshadow, to overlay the primary 
structure, to hide every joining, to write 
as it were without transition, and to do 
this without ever losing the basic lines on 
which every work of art is built. The 
trouble that Pater took to raise his prose, 
to the condition of music must have been 
extraordinary; months must have been 
spent upon a single article ; and it was in 
this way that he achieved in literature the 
floating, unrealisable beauty which exists 
in music, and perhaps only in music 
heard for the first or the second time. 
Pater’s biographer will have to apply to 
his sisters, who may remember something 
of his manner of working ; but it may be 
doubted if we shall ever know much more 
than Pater has chosen to let us know 
himself. ‘There may be something to be 
told about his life at Oxford. Wherever 
he was, his life must have been the same— 
it must have moved along the same simple 
lines. I am sure he wore the same mask 
there as in London; he was kind and 
courteous always, but revealing himself 
to no one. We know he was a scholar— 
he was a Fellow of Brasenose College— 
but there was no trace of the scholar in 
his conversation, nor is there any in his 
writings. He was probably compelled 
towards scholarship as a means of ob- 
taining an income which would allow 
him to devote his life to literature ; for 
he cannot have taken much pleasure in 
his studies ; his Greek studies may have 
interested him a little more than the 
others. I suppose we may trace Plato’s 
influence in Pater’s style, but no—there 
is nothing of Plato in his style. One 
speaks of Plato for want of something to 
say, because one must try to trace Pater’s 
writing back to some model. There is 
cause for everything, therefore Pater’s 
style must have come from somewhere, 
and if we had his early writings we might 
be able to trace it back. But Pater has 
destroyed these; I say he destroyed 
them, meaning that they are unpublished, 
and it is perhaps the absence of these 
papers that makes Pater’s style so original, 
the most original in literature. If it be 
difficult to trace the underlying structure 
in his essays, it is impossible to trace 
his literary style. It reminds us, it is 
true, of many things—of the countries 
he is describing, France, Holland and 
Germany, not only the aspects of these 
countries, but their mental attitudes. The 
style varies, but it is always the same 
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style. In the portrait of Duke Carl of 
Rosenmold the style overflows, as the 
old ducal palace overflows with furniture. 
Here, more than elsewhere, the sentences 
turn into unexpected passages and courts; 
here and there modern turns of speech 
are placed so naturally that they charm 
us by their strangeness, just as a modern 
picture might hanging amid the architec- 
ture of a German ducal palace. Pater’s 
style, more than any other style, springs 
from his manner of thinking. He wished 
to exhibit a mind full of wistful uncertain- 
ties, a mind that slowly unwinds like soft 
silk, with many a pause, and with hesita- 
tion and some fear, and this is why he 
wrote each sentence on a separate piece 
of paper. His only known aphorism is 
that it were well to read the dictionary in 
order to learn what words to avoid; and 
when Arthur Symonds pointed out a 
sentence he could not understand, a long 
intricate sentence of ten lines or more, 
Pater examined it, comma by comma, a 
puzzled look upon his face all the while ; 
at last he said, “I see that the printer has 
omitted a dash.” 

When he lived in the Kensington 
house he used to write reviews of books 
for the Guardian; and, when one thinks 
of it, it seems strange that the most 
distinguished English prose-writer should 
have contributed anonymous articles on 
current literature to a weekly newspaper. 
But if we think we find explanations 
for nearly everything—certainly for every- 
thing in Pater’s life, for he considered 
everything. If he had contributed these 
articles on current literature to, let us 
say the World or to Truth, then indeed 
Pater would be unexplainable; but he 
contributed them to the Guardian, the 
most sober paper in English journalism, 
the most Protestant, the most decorous. 
I am sure he wrote these reviews so as to 
connect himself with life ; some little outlet 
was necessary, and he published them in 
the Guardian because he loved decorum. 
It is difficult to believe that the author 
of Zhe Renaissance was a Christian ; 
but though he might have had some 
difficulties about Christian doctrine and 
morality, I am sure that he liked the 
Protestant convention. It was part of 
his theory of life that the conventions 
should always be respected, for it is only 
by acceptation of the traditional and 
formal that we escape from the fretful. 

I did not understand Pater always as 
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well as I understand him to-day, and 
remembering that he wrote essays in the 
Guardian, 1 sent him a book about a 
girl who met with an ugly accident on 
the Sussex downs ; and Pater wrote back 
—the letter he wrote was at once grave 
and timid—reproving me a little, I think ; 
for after saying that he could not review 
the book in the Guardian, he said that 
the object of such writing was not very 
clear to him. Object was not the word—- 
what word could he have used? Perhaps 
it was purpose, for certainly the purpose 
of such a story could not have been clear 
to him. How much do I now regret 
that I did not keep Pater’s letters, that 
I allowed them to drift from me! ‘This 
one would have come very well here, but 
it is lost beyond recovery. Without any 
stress of expression, he made me under- 
stand very well that descriptions of violent 
incidents and abnormal states of mind 
do not serve the purpose of art, the 
purpose of art not being to astonish 
or to perplex. He made me understand 
that the object of art is to help us to 
forget the crude and the violent, to lead 
us towards certain normal aspects of 
nature: his doctrine is beautifully stated 
in the lady who loves Watteau, and who 
meditates in a provincial town on the 
Parisian renown of the young painter ; 
and not for a moment did I doubt that 
his judgment of my book was right. I 
knew well that I could not write a good 
book that Pater would not understand. 
I said, ‘‘ Write another and wipe out this 
misfortune.” But upon this resolve I 
began to have misgivings about the book 
I was writing. Could he like a book 
about an immoral young man who went 
to Paris in quest of art ? 

A few days afterwards, seeing Pater’s 
beautiful, precise handwriting on an 
envelope, I said, “Good heavens! he’s not 
going to write to me again about that un- 
fortunate book!” But it was not Pater’s 
way towrite twice on a disagreeable subject. 
A copy of the magazine in which I was 
writing my Confessions had come into 
his hands, and he wrote to tell me that 


he admired my chatter about modern 
French poetry. Things drift from me: 


the letter is gone, alas! No man could 
write on the pleasure a’ book had given 
him like Pater. He knew how to allude 
to things, and he alluded to my appre- 
ciation of the French poets and to my 
account of myself. I was surprised that 
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Pater could be interested in this book ; 
but when one comes to think of it one 
sees that Pater could not have failed 
to be interested in such a book: the 
subject of all Pater’s writings is a young 
man in quest of art; and when the Con- 


Sessions were published I sent a copy to 


him, and here is the letter he wrote to me. 
BRASENOSE COLLEGE, A/arch 4th. 

MY DEAR, AUDACIOUS MOORE,— 

Many thanks for the “ Confessions,” 
which I have read with great interest and 
admiration for your originality—your de- 
lightful criticisms—your Aristophanic joy, or 
at least enjoyment, in hfe—your unfailing 
liveliness, Of course, there are many things 
in the book I don’t agree with. But then, 
in the case of so satiric a book, I suppose 
one is hardly expected to agree or disagree. 
What I cannot doubt of is the literary 
faculty displayed. ‘‘’Thou com’st in such 
a questionable shape !” I feel inclined to say, 
on finishing your book: “shape” morally, I 
mean ; not in reference to style. 

You speak of my own work very pleasantly ; 
but my enjoyment has been independent of 
that. And still I wonder how much you 
may be losing, both for yourself and for 
your writings, by what, in spite of its gayety 
and good-nature and genuine sense cf 
the beauty of many things, I must still 
call a cynical, and therefore exclusive way 
of looking at the world. You call it only 
“realistic.” Still! 

With sincere wishes for the future success 
of your most entertaining pen, 

Very sincerely yours, 
WALTER PATER, 

3ut instead of bringing us together, this 
letter estranged us, for it made me hope 
for a more intimate friendship than Pater 
had yet given to me; and when I went 
to London I met the same formal man, 
as kind and polite as ever, but seemingly 
a little more distant. Was he more 
distant, or did I think him more distant 
because I had expected to find him 
nearer? We are friends with those with 
whom we have subjects of conversation, 
and I had few subjects of conversation 
with Pater—Pater did not talk about art 
or about literature, or sport, or women ; 
as we only exchanged formal remarks, I 
began to weary of him, and then I began 
to think that he avoided me when we 
met in the streets. Then I heard from 
Arthur Symons that he did not like to 
be spoken to out walking: he went 


out to meditate on what he had written 
that morning, and to consider what he 
was going to write that evening or next 
It were easy to believe that that 


morning. 

















were so, and he considered interruptions 
in his walks a little out of harmony. 
About this time I used to meet him at 
dinner in the dullest houses in London, 
houses where I seldom went, dreading the 
boredom of an evening. But I used 
to hear that Pater was always dining at 
these houses, and I wondered why he 
went there. I did not understand Pater 
as well then as I do now: he went to 
these houses for the same reason as he 
wrote in the Guardian—he went there 
because they were respectable, because 
to withdraw entirely from society while 
living in London would seem to him not 
altogether decorous or seemly. There 
was something human behind the mask, 
after all. He felt actual life to be some- 
thing of a burden, and wished to hide the 
burden he felt from others. Now I am 
sure he went to these houses because he 
did not wish to impugn the gift of life by 
his absence from all society. ‘That is my 
reading of his presence at these dinner 
parties. He certainly did not go to these 
houses for the pleasure of the conversa- 
tion. As I write these lines I cannot 
help.smiling, for I can see quite plainly a 
round table and an elderly peeress who 
required literary society as she required 
pet dogs and fancy-work. There was no 
pretence on Pater’s part to enter into the 
lives of these people—he was there because 
he believed that he must fit himself into 
the convention. He was playing a part ; 
but no one can play a part always, and 
the strain that the playing of this part had 
upon Pater was beginning to be more 
than he could bear. He had begun to 
feel that his formal politeness might break 
under it; he began to feel that he and 
London were not suited to each other, 
and he went away suddenly. I think all 
his friends experienced a certain sense of 
relief when they heard he had returned to 
Oxford, and as for me, I never expected 
to see or hear from him again. No 
two people ever seemed more sundered 
than Pater and I. But it was during our 
estrangement that the important happened. 
The editor of the Daily Chronicle stopped 
me in the Strand to tell me that he had 
a review of my book, Modern Painting, 
in type. So far the incident is common- 
place enough. It began to be extraordi- 
nary when the editor said “ and written 
by the greatest writer in the world.” 
“Whom you think the greatest writer 
in the world,” I said. 
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“No: whom you think the greatest 
writer in the world.” 

‘But I don’t know whom I think the 
greatest writer in the world. ‘Tell me.” 

** No, I won’t tell you . one of these 
days you will see the name in the paper, 
and you'll agree with me that he is the 
greatest writer in the world.” 

Every morning I jumped out of bed to 
look at the Chronicle. ‘Three, four morn- 
ings passed, and no review. I went to 
Mr. Henry Norman’s house to beseech him 
to tell me who was the greatest writer 
in the world; but it was impossible to 
persuade him, and I passed a sleepless 
night asking myself vain questions. It 
was not until morning that a sudden 
forgetfulness of all things came over me. 
When I awoke it was nine o’clock. Out 
of bed was I in a jiffy, and never shall 
I forget that moment. I caught sight of 
the heading Modern Painting. ‘‘ Now,” 
I said, “I shall know who is the greatest 
writer in the world.” . . . Walter Pater! 

It seems to me that whosoever is 
interested in human nature will find a 
subject for meditation in this anecdote. 
Remember that Pater shaped out his life 
with the same care as he shaped out one 
of his pages : all was balance and arrange- 
ment ;-and I think he must have felt that 
an acknowledgment of what I had said 
about him in Confessions of a Young 
Man was called for. Others had praised 
Pater, and abundantly ; yet he did not write 
about the books of every one who praised 
him, and he only once signed a book re- 
view. No, it was not the praise I bestowed 
on Pater that made him write the review 
—there was another reason and a more 
personal one—he knew I had_ been 
disappointed at not receiving as much of 
his personal friendship as I had wished. 
Yes, truly I believe that that was the 
reason for the review in the Chronicle. 
Any one who knows Pater will agree with 
me that it would be like Pater to feel like 
this, and Iam sure that any cne who reads 
Pater carefully will find many little things 
—his writings are merely confessions— 
that will persuade him I am right. If 
Pater reviewed Modern fainting for 
so personal a reason, his review of my 
book becomes an_ interesting human 
document ; looked at from any other side 
it becomes a mere notice of a book that 
pleased Pater’s fancy. Let us accept the 
more interesting and the more human 
explanation. 
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HEN Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 

St. Aubyn Potter, after years 

of comparative poverty, found 

themselves heirs to the estates of Uncle 

Richard Gunston Potter, and a rent-roll 

of some six thousand pounds a year, they 
naturally came to ‘Town. 

In the exuberance of his generosity 
Ralph asked his wife what present she 
would like on her birthday. 

“Oh, Ralph!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ don’t 
waste your money on me.” 

But he was determined. “Earrings,” 
he said merrily, ‘‘or ‘pendants,’ aren’t 
they called? are just coming into fashion 
again, I believe ?” 

“Yes, dear, they are,” answered his 
wife. 

“And you’ve had that pair you wear 
at night such a long time: a change is 
absolutely necessary,” he continued. 

Her answer need not be recorded. She 
left the choice entirely to him. Certainly. 
And she should wear them at Court, and 
at the Opera, where he had got a box for 
a grand performance which the Prince and 
Princess of Wales (now our gracious 
King Edward and Queen Alexandra) 
would grace with their presence. 

Ralph was full of it. So off he went 
direct to the shop of Messrs. Facet, the 
eminent jewellers in Bond Street. Of 
course “Facet ” is not the name of 
this well-known firm, but “gui Facit per 
alium,’—and it will serve the present 
purpose. 

There arrived, Ralph requested Facet 
& Co. to show him their most valuable 
diamond earrings, in the most perfect 
setting possible: pearls preferred. Ex- 
pense, up to a considerable margin, being, 
he intimated, no object, the eyes of 
the assistant jeweller glistened as brightly 
as did the rich and rare gems he had to 
display. He politely invited the promising 
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customer into an inner room, where the 
most valuable valuables could be exhibited 
in privacy, 

Now Ralph had a pretty taste in 
diamonds: he knew something about 
them, and possessed a fairly artistic eye 
for settings. ‘Thus it came about that the 
pendants he ultimately selected would 
have been considered by the cognoscenti 
as handsome presents even for an 
empress. 

“You are fortunate, sir,” said the repre- 
sentative of Messrs. Facet, ‘in coming at 
a time when we happen to have these on 
hand. ‘The pearls, the diamonds, and 
the setting combine to make up an article 
absolutely unique, and I will engage that 
there is not another similar pair of 
pendants in London, Paris, Berlin, or 
Petersburg.” 

“The setting is excellent—so light,” 
observed Ralph the connoisseur, instinct- 
ively adopting Chamfort’s dictum: ‘‘?/us 
un diamant est beau, plus il faut que la 
monture soit légére.” 

And the price? Well, if we say fifteen 
hundred pounds, allowing for the discount 
being taken off—-which had been just 
ornamentally put on when the sum asked 
was guineas—we shall be about the mark. 

So he bought the unique earrings, 
diamonds in a setting of pearls, and 
bestowing them away in an inner pocket 
of his vest, contrived for the purpose of 
carrying such valuables as_bank-notes, 
passport, letters of credit and so forth 
when travelling, he carried them home to 
his wife. 

A proud and happy couple were Janet 
and Ralph when the former appeared 
before him in her going-to-Court costume 
with these magnificent brilliants in her 
prettily turned coral-tinted ears. 

* * * * * 
On her return from the state ceremony, 
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Janet, radiant with happiness, health and 
the unusual excitement of the day, con- 
fided to her husband how “she felt 
certain that the Princess had noticed her 
earrings.” 

*‘ And oh, Ralph,” she continued, “ such 
a lot of people admired them. ‘They all 
thought me so lucky. And so I am, 
dear,” she added, giving him a big kiss. 

“Ves,” said Ralph complacently, ‘I 
do think they ave handsome. You'll have 
another opportunity of giving the admiring 
public a show, Janet.” 

“A show!” she 
where ?” 

“At the Opera, Saturday night,” was 
his answer. ‘‘ Zhe Huguenots, with a 
magnificent cast.” 

“ T’ve secured a box on the grand tier,” 
went on Ralph, ‘in a first-rate position, 
almost exactly facing the Royal box.” 

“ Oh, that zs nice!” cried Janet. 
it large ?” 

“Holds four comfortably,” answered 
Ralph. “‘ Why ?” 

“Well, dear, I thought,” said Janet, 
hesitatingly, “that as you said you were 
dining at some club that night si 
“ By Jove, Iam!” ejaculated Ralph : 
“T quite forgot. Mackenzie is giving us 
a square meal—I mean a dinner of four, 
so I can’t cry off, as it would upset the 
party. Besides,” he added, “‘it is speci- 
ally got up for me to meet Pritt the 
Royal Academician and Lord Drumlogie, 
who—at least so Mackenzie says—will 
give me some first-rate grouse shooting 
this season. But I won’t stay late. The 
Opera is long, the ev?r’actes are longer, 
and as we dine at 7.30 (it'll be 7.45 
sharp), I can come on at nine o’clock, 
there or thereabouts, easily enough.” 
Then, with compunction for his own 
apparent selfishness, he added, “ I'll tell 
you what [ll do: Ill take you to the 
Opera first, so that you shan’t have to 
go alone.” 

“ But I needn’t go alone, dear,” she 
suggested. ‘‘Why shouldn’t I take 
Gwenny and the two boys?” 

“ Excellent!” agreed Ralph, delighted 
at his wife’s timely resourcefulness. ‘Then 
he added, ‘‘ But anyhow I will see you 
to the Opera, and then return for the 
dinner. I'll just drop Mac a line to say 
I shall be a bit late.” 

And so it was settled. 

Now, it so turned out that it was an 
unusually crowded night: the height of 
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the season, and a Saturday. Operatic 
arrangements at Covent Garden take as 
small account of early church-goers as 
they do of late supperers. ‘lhe entr'actes 
are as long as if London were Paris, and 
as if there were here no Early Closing Act 
to put out lights and fires at all*hotels, 
public-houses and restaurants, and to ex- 
tinguish all hopes of supper on Saturday 
night in the breasts of those who remain 
at theatre or opera after stroke of eleven. 
I mention this, e# assant, as being Ralph’s 
excuse to himself, endorsed by his host 
and convives, for not abandoning the very 
pleasant dinner-party until long after the 
hour he had previously fixed for arriving 
at Covent Garden. 

So Janet and the.children, the latter 
in a state of delighted wonderment, were 
ushered into their box on the grand tier, 
and found themselves, as nearly as might 
be, facing the Royal box, on the ledge of 
which were lying magnificent bouquets 
and satin programmes in anticipation of 
the arrival of their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 

How the little Potters clapped their 
hands, and how staid they had to become 
at a word from their mother, who in- 
sisted on their being “‘seen and_ not 
heard” as the condition of their remaining 
throughout the entire performance ! 

Their mother was radiant ; her diamond 
earrings were magnificent, but her happy 
smile as she regarded her children seemed 
to say, with the Roman matron, “The 
brilliants are nought : these are my jewels.” 

But for all that she could not help 
remarking how ever and anon the glances 
of Royalty were attracted, she was sure, 
by these earrings, which, as she did not 
forget, had been the object of no incon- 
siderable attention at the Drawing-room ; 
neither did it escape her notice how, in 
turn, lorgnettes in the stalls were directed 
towards her box in frank admiration of 
the brilliants. Every en/r’acte is “‘ question 
time” at the Opera-house, and on this 
occasion Mrs. St. Aubyn Potter was the 
observed of all observers. 

The third act was just over when Miss 
Gwenny, aged six, exclaimed, ‘ There’s 
dada ! ” 

So all three waved their little white 
cotton-gloved hands to their parent, and 
Janet beamed on him from afar off. 

Ralph was evidently pointing out his 
belongings to a friend, and soon after- 
wards he presented himself in the box. 
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He was in an immensely good humour : 
he embraced the children with effusion ; 
he had dined well, “‘uncommonly well ” 
as he said, in a rollicking sort of way, 
and was on the very best terms with 
all the world. 

“To whom were you talking?” asked 
his wife, smiling happily. 

* At the entrance to the stalls there?” 
he returned. ‘Oh, with Andrew Mac 
Kinnon. He was awfully taken with your 
diamonds, and I was telling him all about 
them, and how they had been admired 
at Court. By Jove, there’s not another 
pair of pendants in the whole house to 
come anywhere near them !” 

“T think,” said his. wife very quietly, 
“that they have not been unnoticed by ”— 
she paused ; then added archly, “ by the 
box opposite.” 

“My dear,” exclaimed Ralph, taking 
up the opera glasses, and from the back 
of the box lorgnetting the Royal party, 
“didn’t you tell me how much the 
Princess admired them at the Drawing- 
room ?” 

“At least,” returned Janet modestly, 
**T thought she did.” 

At that moment Her Royal Highness 
turned and addressed a_ gentleman-in- 
waiting, who advanced a few steps. ‘The 
next moment the Princess and_ her 
daughters had arisen, and were entering 
the withdrawing-room at the back. 
gentleman in attendance all that Ralph 
and Janet could see, or cared to notice, 
was that he wore brilliant buttons and 
a white waistcoat, and had light hair, 
whiskers and moustache : rather a German 
type. 

“Chicks seem getting a bit tired,” 
observed their father, who was himself 
showing signs of drowsiness. 

This insinuation the chicks in question 
stoutly resented ; Gwenny protesting that 
she loved being there, and thought it all 
something quite—oh, splendid! In which 
opinion her small brothers joined with just 
a shade less heartiness. However, before 
there could be any discussion as to the 
hour of their quitting the Opera, there 
came a sharp tap at the door, and on 
Ralph saying “Come in,” it was opened 
by the attendant box-keeper, admitting 
a tall, slim, good-looking gentleman of 
military aspect, in perfect evening dress, 
white waistcoat, white tie, and—did their 
eyes deceive them? no!—érilliant gold 
buttons on coat and vest. Not only with 
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buttons—but they espied just the flash of 
a medal attached by a riband half hidden 
under the left facing of his coat collar. 
Light whiskers and moustache, too! 

Surely this was the very gentleman-in- 
waiting of whom they had caught a 
glimpse in attendance on the Princess, 
and to whom Her Royal Highness had 
addressed herself on retiring from the 
front of the box. 

‘*A hundred thousand pardons,” said 
the stranger, bowing first to Janet and 
then to Ralph, and speaking with the 
slightest possible foreign accent, “ for dis- 
turbing you. But pardon me: Mrs, and 
Mr. St. Aubyn Potter, is it not?” 

“Quite so,” answered Ralph genially, 
rousing himself. 

Janet inclined her head graciously. 

“You will pardon me, I am sure, when 
I have told you my errand. Permit me 
to introduce myself: Colonel Atherston. 
I think,” he added, turning to Ralph, 
“that Mr. Potter and myself are members 
of the same club ?” 

“JT do not remember having had the 
pleasure of seeing you there,” replied 
Ralph, still in the very best of spirits, 
and aglow with warmth “ veteris Bacchi.” 
“ But then I am not much of a clubman. 
By the way” (he suddenly recalled the 
fact, somewhat surprising himself by the 
effort of memory), “I met a Colonel 
Atherston to-night at dinner; he is a 
member of the Junior.” 

“ Ah, indeed,” returned Colonel Ather- 
ston, raising his eyebrows: “a curious 
coincidence. ‘That is Frank Atherston, 
a cousin of mine. I hope that we shall 
have the pleasure of meeting at his table.” 

Ralph echoed the wish. 

“But,” continued the Colonel, with 
pleasant gravity, “1 must fulfil my mission, 
or my Royal mistress will think I have 
failed in executing her commands.” 

Their ears pricked up. 

“Her Royal Highness the Princess,” 
he went on, whereat the children turned 
round and stared at him, eyes wide open, 
no sign of drowsiness now ; and the good- 
natured Colonel, turning towards thein, 
said, “Ah, my little missy and boys ”— 
here he turned to Janet—‘“ they are very 
fine specimens, madam,” then to them, 
*“You have seen the fairy Princess oppo- 
site? Beautiful, is she not ?” 


The two boys were shy, but smiled, and 
remained open-mouthed ; Gwenny alone 
answering softly, “‘ Yes, very.” 








*“She felt certain that the Princess had noticed her earrings.” p. 535. 
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The parents were delighted. What 
prospects ! What chances for the chil- 
dren ! 

“Her Royal Highness,” continued the 
Colonel, ‘is much struck with the beauti- 
ful earrings Mrs. Potter is now wearing.” 

“My wife thought as much,” inter- 
rupted Ralph, beaming. “In fact, when 
she was presented at the last Drawing- 
room 3 

“JT remember perfectly,” interrupted 
the Colonel, corroborating the statement 
with a polite bow towards Janet; “I 
happened to be on duty that day. The 
Princess has never ceased to talk about 
them, and she now takes this opportunity 
to ask you a great favour.” 

Both Janet and Ralph turned to look 
at the Royal box, but it was vacant. The 
Colonel noticed the movement, and _hast- 
ened to explain. 

“The Prince has gone down to the 
omnibus box,” he said, ‘and the Princess 
is now in the anteroom. Probably she 
will not return till the commencement of 
the next act.” 

* Anything that is in our power 
began Janet. 

“Cela va sans dire,’ her husband 
finished the sentence for her. It was a 
bold inspiration, bred of burgundy ; Ralph 
not being given to foreign quotations as 
a rule. 

“You are very good,” said the Colonel; 
“so, if you will allow me, I will execute 
my commission without further pourparler. 
As you are aware, Her Royal Highness 
has already observed the exceptionally 
handsome earrings which, as I think, 
Mrs. Potter wore at the Drawing- 
room ‘J 

“Quite so,” interpolated Ralph, while 
Janet inclined her head, assenting. 

“So much so,” went on the Colonel, 
“that on catching a glimpse of Mrs. 
Potter here to-night, Her Royal Highness 
at once sent for the Court jeweller; and 
as he is now in attendance, the Princess 
has commanded me to request of you the 
great favour of allowing him to make a 
copy of the beautiful design, which is, as 
Her Royal Highness is aware, absolutely 
unique.” 

“Oh, with the greatest pleasure !” 
exclaimed both Ralph and Janet, while 
sotto voce Gwenny informed her brothers 
that ‘The Princess wanted mother’s 
earrings.” 

“The Court jeweller,” continued the 











Colonel, “is unable to come round to 


your box, because he needs the table, ° 


the drawing-block, tracing-paper, or what- 
ever may be the apparatus for the work,” 
added the Colonel in an offhand manner, 
“and the full electric light which he has 
in the Royal ante-room.” 

“Shall my wife come across there ?” 
asked Ralph, still with burgundian bold- 
ness. 

“Not in the least necessary, I assure 
you,” answered the Colonel ; “though if 
Her Royal Highness, before leaving, 
should express a wish to thank Mrs. 
Potter in person, I will come round as 
quickly as possible and, if you will allow 
me, conduct your wife to her.” 

They both bowed their acknowledg- 
ments. 

“In the meantime,” continued the 
messenger from Royalty, “if you will 
kindly allow me to take one of the ear- 
rings to the Princess, it will be detained 
only for so long as the jeweller may 
require for the careful copying of the 
monture. I have brought a small jewel- 
box with me, so that it may be carefully 
preserved, and then returned to you 
safely.” 

So saying, he produced a small leather 
case stamped with the Royal arms. 

Janet at once detached one of the 
earrings, and was about to proceed in the 
same manner with the other, when her 
husband, turning to the Colonel, asked, 
“Will not one be sufficient for the 
purpose ?” 

‘(Quite sufficient,” answered Colonel 
Atherston readily; “I am only sorry to 
have to trouble Mrs. Potter at all. But 
in such an exceptional case ” here he 
broke off, the words seeming to apply to 
the little leather box wherein he tenderly 
deposited the glittering pendant. 

He closed it with a snap. ‘‘ Now,” 
said the Colonel, ‘fas a matter of busi- 
ness-——” 

They both motioned to him not to 
mention the word. 

“Excuse me, but I must insist as acting 
for Her Royal Highness: allow me to 
give you my address ”—he presented his 
card to Ralph—‘‘because I might be 
delayed, or Her Royal Highness might 
have to leave before the conclusion of 
the Opera, in which case I should have 
to attend Her Royal Highness to the 
carriage. You understand ¥ 








“Quite so,” assented Ralph, not ill 
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pleased to exhibit his familiarity with the 
proceedings of Royalty. 

**T am only a confidential servant,” the 
Colonel pleasantly explained, “and I 
might not be able to come round—the 
designer might be some time in making 
the tracing—but if I do not bring it back 
to you Aere, may I depend on meeting 
you in the entrance hall, say at the centre 
door ?” 

“Certainly,” responded Ralph, who, 
having by that time found a pencil, had 
scribbled their address on the back of one 
of his own visiting cards, which he now 
handed to the Colonel, saying at the same 
time, “ Here is our address. So if your 
duties should detain you from meeting 
us ” 





The Colonel, readily comprehending, 
replied, as he pocketed the card, 
“Certainly. You are very thoughtful. 
It is most kind of you. So, should I 
be prevented,—which I may say is most 
unlikely,—I shall certainly not entrust 
such a treasure to any other hands, but 
will bring it, myself, to you to-morrow 
morning: an off-day with me, being 
Sunday. Thanks so much—a thousand 
thanks. I am afraid I have overstayed 
my time, and,” he said, as he bowed 
himself out of the box, “ Royalty sets an 
example of punctuality.” 

So he departed, leaving Ralph and 
Janet in a seventh heaven of pleasurable 
excitement. 

“Does the Princess want your earring, 
mother?” inquired Gwenny. 

But before Janet could enter into an 
explanation, the orchestra had taken their 
places, the prelude had been played, the 
lights were down, the Royal party had 
returned to their box, and the children 
were all attention to the business of the 
stage. Her husband, saying that he 
could better enjoy the opera by taking a 
back seat, retired behind his wife, and 
intimated his appreciation of the music 
by nodding his head rhythmically until 
his chin rested peacefully on his white tie, 
and he dozed. 

After a while only Janet and Gwenny 
remained awake. ‘The two boys slept : 
then Gwenny gradually succumbed. Guy 





cannoned against Gerald: both fell on. 


the floor ; and before the grand duo “ Zu, 
mami” had*commenced, Ralph, starting 
up, had decided that it would be best for 
them all to leave before the crush—other- 
wise they would not get their carriage 
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for ever so long, and the children, as he 
pointed out, were already “ dead asleep.” 

* But Colonel Atherston will return,” 
pleaded Janet. 

‘* My dear,” exclaimed Ralph, “look ” : 
he indicated the Royal box; ‘the 
Princess is moving now.” 

This was so. Whether Her Royal 
Highness remained for the grand duet 
or not, it was clear that their friend the 
Colonel, on perceiving that the Potters 
had left, would come to them in the hall, 
as arranged, or should he be prevented, 
then had he not made his own appoint- 
ment for the morrow ? 

Now both Ralph and Janet admitted 
to themselves, separately, that it would be 
far better for the Colonel to call upon 
them—as in such a visit, being private, 
from one so intimately associated with 
Royalty there were great possibilities— 
than for the Colonel to come to them 
hurriedly in the hall of the Opera, to 
return the earring hastily, say a few words 
of thanks, rush off, and be no more seen. 

So Ralph, carrying the youngest, who 
was hopelessly fast asleep, and leading 
the elder, who was only three-quarters 
awake, quitted the box, with Janet leading 
Gwenny, and walked along the corridor 
and into the hall. 

The service of commissionaires was not 
so perfectly organised at that date as 
it is to-day, so while a messenger was 
despatched for the carriage, Ralph, aware 
that he had a good ten minutes at his 
disposal, hurried back to the lobby they 
had just quitted, found the box-keeper 
who had been in attendance on them 
during the evening, and scribbling on a 
card a message to Colonel Atherston, 
saying, ‘‘ Thousand apologies, but com- 
pelled to leave early on account of 
children. Shall expect you to-morrow,” 
confided it to the attendant, who, for the 
fee of half a crown, solemnly undertook 
to deliver it to Colonel Atherston at the 
Royal entrance, or, at all events, in the 
hall. 

That settled, Ralph ran down the stairs 
and joined his wife and children just as 
the messenger had announced the arrival 
of the carriage, into which the party packed 
themselves, and in another quarter of an 
hour or so they wereathome. Burgundian 
influences had quite evaporated. The 
children once in bed, Ralph and Janet 
took a light supper and then sat up, over 
Ralph’s last pipe, discussing the events 
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of the evening and the probabilities of 
the future. 

It was quite two o'clock a.m. ere they 
turned in. 

* * * * 

Sunday morning, in London. Very 
late breakfast; not finished by 10.45. 
Children would be taken by mother, 
and perhaps papa also accompanying, to 
church in the afternoon. ‘The morning 
was an impossibility. Ralph and Janet 
agreed that they could not go out, seeing 
that Colonel Atherston might call in at 
any moment. And on their interview 
with him very much socially in the near 
future would depend. It was of course 
unlikely that the Colonel would visit 
them until after church time. 

They were discussing — probabilities 
when the visitors’ bell sounded. The 
Colonel? Unlikely: but no doubt he had 
thought that they might be rendered 
anxious by the prolonged absence of 
the diamonds. Very considerate of the 


Colonel. 
The foctman entered with a card on 
a tray. Having presented it to Ralph, 


he stood bolt upright, decorously silent, 
but with a startled expression that did not 
escape his mistress’s notice. 

Ralph, expecting to see on the card 
the name of “ Lieutenant-Colonel Ather- 
ston,” was unpleasantly astonished at 
readinz the following message: “ Defective 
Inspector Wilkinson from Scotland Yard 
would be glad of an interview with Mr. 
Ralph Potter. URGENT.” 

“What on earth ” he exclaimed, 
then he handed the card to Janet, whose 
instantly scared expression attested the 
shock the announcement had given her. 

“T can’t make it out!” she murmured 
helplessly. 

“Show him up,” said Ralph decisively. 
Then, as the servant quitted the room, he 
turned to his wife and said, as one utterly 
dazed, ‘‘ A detective inspector to see us!” 

However, so it was. The servant re- 
appeared, ushering in a cleanly-shaved, 
sharp-eyed, closely-cropped, rather portly 
person, attired in the quiet and simple 
uniform of an inspector of police. 

Ralph politely motioned the visitor to 
a chair. Janct resumed her seat. 

“Tt will save time, Mr. Potter,” began 
Mr. Inspector Wilkinson, “to state my 
business at once.” He cast a rapid and 
comprehensive glance round the room, 
and being apparently satisfied of there 
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being no eavesdropping possible, he con- 
tinued: “‘ Last night, madam, you were 
at the Opera wearing a very handsome 
pair of pendants. You occupied a box 
on the grand tier almost facing the Royal 
box. ‘That is so, I believe?” 

They assented, and the inspector re- 
sumed: “Previous to leaving you gave 
a card to the box-keeper, which he 


undertook to deliver to Colonel Ather- 
ston for whom it was intended. ‘This 
is your handwriting, is it not?” Here 


Detective Inspector Wilkinson produced 
from a pocket-book the visiting card on 
which Ralph had written the message to 
the Colonel. 

Ralph verified the 
listened nervously, 

The inspector bowed on the card being 
returned to him, which he replaced in his 
pocket-book and continued: “I happened 
to be at the Royal entrance as the Prince 
and Princess drove away, and_ subse- 
quently I went round to the hall. Your 
box-keeper (his name is Martin) came up 
to me—we often have a chat together: a 
thoroughly trustworthy little man is Martin 
—and he asked me if I knew Colonel 
Atherston by sight. The Colonel, he 
said, was in attendance on the Royal 
party, and he had a message for him 
written on a card—your card, sir,” added 
the inspector, turning towards Ralph. 

“Couldn't he find the Colonel?” in- 
quired Ralph, beginning to regret a course 
that might be construed into an act of 
discourtesy by the courtly gentleman-in- 
waiting. 

“No, he couldn't,” answered the in- 
spector bluntly ; then he added, with a 
meaning smile: “But I know that I 
should have been uncommonly glad to 
have had the chance of coming across him 
at that moment, as Colonel, or Captain 
Atherston, adias—well, I won’t trouble 
you with his many aliases—is one of the 
sharpest of the very tip-toppest swell mobs- 
men that there is in the Metropolis, ay, or 
in Paris or Berlin.” 

Ralph and Janet sat open-mouthed. 
Was it possible that they had been the 
victims of a most boldly executed and yet 
so simple a fraud ? 

“'lhe—the Colonel,” faltered Janet, 
“came to our box with a message from 
the Princess.” 

The inspector smiled and shook his 
head knowingly. Would the good lady 


statement. Janet 


kindly tavour him with the details ? 








“Surely this was the very gentleman-in-walting of whom they had caught a glimpse.” p. 536. 
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Certainly she would. Then both to- 
gether, one taking up the narrative when 
the other was out of breath, gave a full, 
true and very particular account of the 
events of the previous evening. 

“ But,” observed Ralph, on reconsider- 
ing the matter, ““why he didn’t take the 
pair rather beats me.” 

“Not at all,” answered the inspector ; 
‘that was his game. Had he offered to 
take the pair, it might have occurred to 
you that, merely for drawing a pattern, the 
loan of one would be sufficient ; and had 
he pressed on you the necessity of your 
letting him have the pair, your suspicions 
might have been aroused.” 

While Ralph confided to the inspector 
the circumstances of the purchase of the 
diamonds and the price he had paid for 
them, Janet left the room, and presently 
returned with the earring, which was now, 
so to speak, more unique than ever, being 
all alone in its glory. 

“Magnificent!” exclaimed Inspector 
Wilkinson, with evidently genuine admira- 
tion. “I know something of diamonds 
and settings, having had a relative of mine 
in that line of business ; likewise I’ve been 
engaged in more than one case of this 
sort. You remember, perhaps, what was 
called the St. Leonards Pearl Mystery ?” 

No, Ralph didn’t recall it. 

“Ah!” ruminated the inspector, dwell- 
ing on the successful past, “that was a 
case. But we copped the lot : we secured 
the thieves, broke up the gang, and 
restored the pearls and jewels to their 
lawful owners. The Earl of St. Leonards 
had never expected to see them again. 
And the Countess was overjoyed, as you 
may imagine, madam.” 

Janet was sure that she personally would 
be overjoyed at the sight of her lost ear- 
ring. 

“Tt won’t be easy,” quoth the inspector 
slowly, as if mentally puzzling out a 
problem. ‘I must make an exact de- 
scription of this, which I shall at once 
telegraph to all our principal centres and 
to the trade generally, in France, Holland, 
Belgium.” 

“But if he has got away——” began 
Ralph. 

“That’s just what he can’t very well 
have done,” said the inspector, “and if 
he has got the start by a couple of hours— 
I doubt if he could have left last night, 
and if he had, our men on the Continental 
lines keep us well informed—we can stop 
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his little game by wire and signalling. 
Besides,” added the inspector triumphantly, 
‘this earring, being one of a unique pair, 
is well known to the trade everywhere. 
On the other hand, the Colonel is not the 
man to break up so valuable a property 
until all chance of realising upon it has 
to be given up. However, I mustn’t sit 
talking here, so if you'll kindly provide 
me ”—here he produced a small wooden 
box from his pocket—‘“ with pens, ink, 
paper, and sealing-wax, I'll make the 
requisite description and be away to work 
in another ten minutes.” 

Ralph and Janet placed everything on 
the writing-table at the disposal of the 
inspector, who wrote on, steadily turning 
the earring this way and that, identifying 
marks and so forth, while Ralph went to 
his case for a cigar, and Janet rang the 
bell for a brandy-and-soda and a biscuit 
wherewith to refresh the poliee official, 
with whom she felt it was most essential 
to be on the very friendliest terms. 
While his hosts were thus occupied 
Inspector Wilkinson had lighted a taper, 
produced sealing-wax of his own and an 
official seal. 

“Now,” he said, turning towards them, 
“as one can never be too cautious in affairs 
of this sort, I will place, as you see, the 
pendant in this little box ”—they watched 
the proceeding with interest—“there it is; 
then I close the lid,” he did so, ‘and will 
ask you to affix your own seal next to 
mine.” Here he stamped it down heavily, 
leaving the impression clearly cut of the 
initial letter ‘* W.” 

Ralph complied, and the box with the 
two seals was then handed by Inspector 
Wilkinson to Janet. 

“You will see the necessity of absolute 
secrecy,” he said impressively to them 
both, ‘and you must keep this box with 
the seals unbroken, so that there may be 
no tampering with the diamonds.” 

“But how could any one ” began 
Janet, when her husband interrupted her 
with ‘‘ My dear, the inspector knows best 
what is the course to be pursued.” 

“Well,” observed Inspector Wilkinson 
sympathetically, “it’s no good shutting 
the door after the nag is stolen. No, 
ma’am, you hide away this box till I see 
you again, which may be this afternoon 
or evening, or to-morrow morning, if I’ve 
any luck. Only unless every possible 
precaution be taken there is no knowing 
what a clever gang such as we are dealing 























with may not be up to. Somebody might 
call here, a tradesman, a man about furni- 
ture, somebody for a subscription, you 
understand, and then——the earring 
disappears,” concluded the inspector, 
drinking off the brandy-and-soda and 
then taking up his hat. 

“We will obey your instructions to the 
letter,” said Ralph, as Janet rang the bell 
and Mr. Inspector politely bowed himself 
out of the room and out of the house. 

“ By Jove! what a swindle!” exclaimed 
Ralph on returning to the drawing-room. 

** How providential that that box-keeper 
should have shown your note to the in- 
spector !” said Janet. 

“Yes, wasn’t it?” said Ralph in admira- 
tion ; “ of course he was delayed by having 
to get our address from the box office or 
the library. 

“T$n’t it on your card ?” asked Janet. 

“Yes,” he answered —“ but only on the 
one I gave to that confounded Colonel.” 

“'That’s odd, though,” observed Janet 
thoughtfully. 

“My dear, it’s their business to ascertain 
everything,” returned Ralph, with superior 
wisdom, ‘‘and what appears difficult to 
us is mere A B C to them.” 

“Yes, I suppose that is the explana- 
tion,” said Janet, apparently not quite 
satisfied. ‘Then she carefully locked up 
the sealed box in a small drawer of her 
dressing-table. 

* * + * * 

No further news came from Inspector 
Wilkinson that day. On Monday no 
message. 

“Very odd,” said Ralph. 

So Janet thought. 

On Tuesday morning Janet made a 
proposition. “Suppose,” she said, ‘as 
we have not received any letter or any 
message this morning, we go down to 
Inspector Wilkinson’s office and see him.” 

Ralph referred to the inspector’s busi- 
ness card. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “we might as well 
do that. His office is at Scotland Yard. 
I shall be ready to start at ten, if that 
suits you.” 

Janet assented, and the carriage was 
ordered for ten sharp. 

When they were seated in the brougham 
Janet said to her husband, ‘I have 
brought the sealed box.” 

“T don’t see what we want with it,” 
her husband objected, “and it is a bit 
risky carrying it about, don’t you think ?” 
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**T shan’t let it go out of my hand,” 
said Janet determinedly, “and I thought 
it would be just as well to show him that 
we had not broken the seal.” 

Ralph didn’t see the point of having 
brought it, but he uttered no further 
opinion on the subject. Arrived at Scot- 
land Yard, they asked to be shown at once 
into the office of Inspector Wilkinson, 

**T beg your pardon ?” asked the official 
in attendance, as though he had not ex- 
actly caught the name. 

Ralph repeated it distinctly, “ Inspector 
Wilkinson,” and backed up his application 
by producing the card with the inspector’s 
own handwriting on it. 

The police officer requested Mr. and 
Mrs. Potter kindly to be seated for a 
moment ; then, after closely scrutinising 
the card, he said: ‘There is evidently 
some mistake. There is no inspector of 
that name here.” 

Ralph and Janet stared blankly at the 
man. “No—Inspect-or Wilk . . .” they 
gasped. 

“Tf it is a matter of any importance,” 
began the officer. 

“Tf!” cried Ralph vehemently : “ why, 
it’s an affair of fifteen hundred pounds— 
diamonds—stolen 

“You had better see an Assistant 
Commissioner,” suggested the man. 

So Ralph and Janet were shown into 
a private office, where they were received 
by one of the Assistant Commissioners, a 
tall, thin, military-looking gentleman, polite 
and straightforward. 

To him they unfolded the story. The 
Commissioner asked a few questions, then 
telephoned some directions to a sergeant, 
who answered the summons, bringing some 
photographs, which the Commissioner 
placed before Mr. and Mrs. Potter. 

“Do you recognise your man—the 
Colonel, I mean—here ?” he asked. 

Certainly they did: “spotted him,” 
said Ralph, “at once.” 

“One of the most expert diamond 
thieves in the business,” said the Com- 
missioner. 

This was unpleasantly satisfactory. 

‘** Now,” continued the Commissioner, 
as to this bogus inspector of police. Of 
course fe was a _ confederate, one of 
the same gang. Can you describe 
him ?” 

They did so, and once more another set 
of photographs was placed before them. 
Again they were able to identify the other 
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swindler, making allowance for his tem- 
porary disguise as a police inspector. 

“Now,” said the Commissioner, “all 
we require is a full description of the 
stolen articles, jand we may save some- 
thing out of the fire, but at all events we 
shall have a clear case that will break up 
their gang. Will you kindly write down 
the details ?” 

“T would rather you write them your- 
self,” pleaded Janet: “it would make the 
matter so much clearer.” 

“ But,” objected the Commissioner, 
smiling, “I do not know what the ear- 
rings were like.” 

“There, Ralph ”—she turned to her 
husband—“ I thought I was right’ in 
bringing the sealed box.” 

“The sealed box?” repeated the Com- 
missioner. 

“Oh yes,” said Ralph, “I quite for- 
got to say that when the pretended 
inspector called 

“No, no,” interrupted the Commissioner, 
*‘you explained all that, perfectly. He 
went off with the other earring.” 

“No,” insisted Ralph, “he left it in 
this box,—here it is, sealed up.” 

“* My good sir,” asked the Commissioner, 
immensely amused, “why on earth should 
this other swindler have called on you if 
it wasn’t with the object of obtaining the 
fellow to the one already stolen ?” 

“That's what Z thought, immediately 
after he had gone,” said Janet, glancing 
at her husband. 

“You didn’t say so,” retorted Ralph. 

“Well, I hinted as much when I asked 
you how he had discovered our address,” 
she answered. 

**T see,” observed the Commissioner, 
‘the seal is impressed with a ‘W.’ May 
I break it?” 

“Certainly,” both replied with decision. 

The seals were broken accordingly. The 
string was cut, the lid removed. There 
was the cotton wool. Otherwise, the box 
was emply. 
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“T could have sworn I saw him put 
the earring in the box,” said Ralph, dis- 


mayed. 
“Of course,” answered the Com- 
iaissioner. “Have you never seen a 


conjuror do precisely the same _ thing ? 
I’m not a bad hand at that sort of magic 
myself.” And so saying he showed them a 
florin, requested them to watch him place 
it in the box, which they did most atten- 
tively. Then he handed the box to Ralph 
to hold. 

**T think,” said the Commissioner, “that 
Mrs. Potter has the florin in her muff. 
Permit me.” Whereupon the Com- 
missioner deftly placed two fingers on the 
muff, from which he drew out the florin, 
while at the same time Ralph opening 
the box found that the florin had disap- 
peared. 

“Tt had never been in there,” said the 
Commissioner. “And /hat is how the 
trick was done.” 

“And that’s how we’ve been done,” 
murmured Ralph. ‘Then, turning to the 
Commissioner as they were preparing to 
take their leave, he asked, ‘There was 
an initial ‘W’ on the seal. Do you 
think that meant anything? It might 
lead to-——” 

“*T don’t fancy that gives us any clue,” 
interrupted the Commissioner. “ In fact, 
my private opinion is that that ‘ W’ simply 
stood for he paused, then in an 
apologetic tone asked, ‘‘if: Mrs. Potter 
will excuse me ss 

“Oh, certainly,” answered Ralph, and 
Janet murmured assent. 

“Then I should say,” explained the 
Assistant Commissioner, “ that that ‘W’ 
stood for ‘ Walker.” 


* * * * * 








The diamonds were once heard of 
again, but never recovered. ‘The thieves 


kept themselves out of the hands of the 
police for some few years, but were 
brought to justice at last. 
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ISS EDEN’S life-history was a 

\ sad one. She told it to her 

employer before she had been a 
week at the Beeches. Mrs. Despard came 
into the schoolroom and surprised the 
governess in tears. No one could ever 
resist Mrs. Despard—I suppose she has 
had more confidences than any woman in 
Sussex. Anyhow, Miss Eden dried her 
tears and faltered out her poor little story. 

She had been engaged to be married. 
Mrs. Despard’s was a face trained to 
serve and not to betray its owner; so 
she did not look astonished, though Miss 
Eden was so very homely, poor thing, that 
the idea of a lover seemed almost ludic- 
rous. She had been engaged to be 
married, and her lover had been killed at 
Elandslagte, and her father had died of 
heart disease—an attack brought on by 
the shock of the news—and his partner 
had gone off with all his money ; and now 
she had to go out as a governess. Her 
mother and sister were living quietly on 
the mother’s little fortune. There was 
enough for two, but not enough for three ; 
so Miss Eden had gone governessing. 

“But you needn’t pity me for that,” 
she said, when Mrs. Despard said some- 
thing kind, “* because really it’s better for 
me. If I were at home doing nothing I 
should just sit and think of Am for hours 
and hours at a time. He was so brave, 
and strong, and good; he died cheering 
his men on and waving his sword, and 
they found my photograph next his heart. 
He did love me so ; we were to have been 
married in August.” 

She was weeping again, more violently 
than before. Mrs. Despard comforted 
her—there is no one who comforts so 
well—and the governess poured out her 
soul. When the dressing-bell rang Miss 
Eden pulled herself together with a 
manifest effort. 

“T’ve been awfully weak and foolish,” 
she said, “and you’ve been most kind. 
Please forgive me ; and—and I think I’d 
rather not speak of it any more—ever. 
It’s been a relief, just this once. But I’m 
going to be brave. Thank you, oh, thank 
you for all your goodness to me! I shall 
never forget it.” 
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And now Miss:Eden went about her 
duties with a courageous smile, and Mrs. 
Despard could not but see and pity the 
sad heart beneath the bravely assumed 
armour. Miss Eden was fairly well 
educated, and she certainly was an ex- 
cellent teacher. The children made good 
progress, She worshipped Mrs. Despard, 
but then everyone did that ; and she made 
for herself pleasures of the little things she 
was able to do for her—mending linen, 
arranging flowers, running errands, and 
nursing the baby. She adored the baby. 
She used to walk by herself in the Sussex 
lanes ; for Mrs. Despard often set her free 
for two or three hours ata time, and more 
than once the mother and children, turn- 
ing some leafy corner in their blackberry- 
ing or nutting expeditions, came upon 
Miss Eden walking along with a far-away 
look in her eyes and a face set in a mask 
of steadfast endurance. She would sit 
sewing on the lawn, with Mabel and 
Gracie playing about her, answering their 
ceaseless chatter with a patient smile. To 
Mrs. Despard she was a pathetic figure. 
Mr. Despard loathed her; but then he 
never liked women unless they were 
pretty. 

“TI ought to be used to your queer pets 
by now,” he said, “but really this one is 
almost too much. Upon my soul, she’s 
the ugliest woman I’ve ever seen.” 

She certainly was not handsome. Her 
eyes were fairly good, but mouth and nose 
were clumsy, and hers was one of those 
faces that seem to have no definite outline. 
Her complexion was dull and unequal ; 
her hair was straight and coarse—and 
somehow it always looked dusty. Her 
figure was her only good point, but, as 
Mr. Despard observed, “If a figure 
without a face is any good, why not have 
a dressmaker’s dummy, and have done 
with it?” 

Mr. Despard was very glad when he 
heard that a little legacy had come from 
an uncle, and that Miss Eden was going 
to give up governessing and live with her 
people. 

Miss Eden left in floods of tears, and 
she clung almost frantically to Mrs. 
Despard. “You have been so good to 
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me,” she said. “I may write to you, 
mayn’t I, and come and see you some- 
times? You will let me, won’t you?” 

Tears choked her, and she was driven 
off in the station fly. And a new gover- 
ness, young, commonplacely pretty, and 
entirely heart-whole, came to take her 
place, to the open relief of Mr. Despard 
and the scarcely less pronounced satisfac- 
tion of the little girls. 

“She'll write to you by every post now, 
I suppose,” said Mr. Despard, when the 
conventional letter of thanks for kindness 
came to his wife. 

But Miss Eden did not write again till 
Christmas. Then she wrote to ask Mrs. 
Despard’s advice. There was a gentle- 
man, a retired tea-broker in a very good 
position. She liked him—did Mrs. 
Despard think it would be fair to marry 
him, when all her heart was buried for 
ever in that grave at Elandslagte? “ But 
I don’t want to be selfish, and poor 
Mr, Cave is so devoted. My dear mother 
thinks he would never be the same 
again if I refused him.” 

Mr. Despard read the letter, and told 
his wife to tell the girl to take the tea- 
broker, for goodness’ sake, and be thank- 
ful. She’d never get such another chance, 
His wife told him not to be coarse, and 
wrote a gentle, motherly letter to Miss 
Eden. 

On New Year’s day came a beautiful 
and very expensive handkerchief sachet 
for Mrs. Despard, and the news that Miss 
Eden was engaged. “And already,” she 
wrote, “I feel that I can really become 
attached to Edward. He is goodness 
itself. Of course it is not like the other : 
that only comes once in a woman’s life, 
but I believe I shall really be happy in a 
quiet humdrum way.” 

After that, news of Miss Eden came 
thick and fast. Edward was building a 
house for her ; Edward had bought hera 
pony carriage. Edward had to call his 
house No. 70, Queen’s Road—a new 
Town Council resolution, and it wasn’t in 
a street at all, but quite in the country, 
only there was going to be a road there 
some day. And she had so wanted to 
call it The Beeches, after dear Mrs. 
Despard’s house, where she had been so 
happy.. The wedding day was fixed, and 
would Mrs. Despard come to the wed- 
ding? Miss Eden knew it was a good 





deal to ask, but if she only would! 
“Tt would add more than you can 
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possibly guess to my happiness,” she said, 
“if you could come. ‘There is plenty of 
room in my mother’s little house. It is 
small, but very convenient, and it has 
such a lovely old garden—so unusual, you 
know, in the middle of a town. And if 
only dear Mabel and Gracie might be 
among my little bridesmaids! The dresses 
are to be made of half-transparent white 
silk, over rose-colour—Empire style. Dear 
Zdward’s father insists on ordering them 
himself from  Liberty’s. The other 
bridesmaids will be Edward’s little nieces 
—such sweet children. Mother is giving 
me the loveliest trousseau. Of course I 
shall make it up to her, but she z/// do it, 
and I give way, just to please her. It’s 
not pretentious, you know, but everything 
so good. Real lace on all the under-things, 
and six of everything, and... .” 

The letter wandered on into a maze of 
lingerie and millinery and silk petticoats. 

Mr. and Mrs. Despard were still debat- 
ing the question of the bridesmaids, whose 
dresses were to come from Liberty’s, when 
a telegraph boy crossed the lawn. Mrs. 
Despard tore open the envelope. 

“Oh, how frightfully sad!” she cried. 
“T am sorry! ‘Edward’s father danger- 
ously ill. Wedding postponed.’ ” 

The next letter was black-edged, and 
was not signed Eden. Edward’s father 
had insisted on the marriage taking place 
before he died. It had, in fact, been 
performed by the side of his death-bed. 
It had been a sad time, but Mrs. Edward 
was very happy now. 

“My husband is so goodto me. His 
thoughtful kindness is beyond belief,” she 
wrote ; ‘he anticipates my every wish. I 
should be indeed ungrateful if I did not 
love him dearly. Dear Mrs. Despard, 
this gentle domestic love is very beautiful. 
I hope I am not treacherous to my Dead 
in being as happy as I am with Edward. 
Ah! I hear the gate click : I must run and 
meet him! He says it is not like coming 
home unless my face is the first he sees 
when he comes in. Good-bye: a thousand 
thanks, for ever, for all your goodness. 

“Your grateful ELLA Cave.” 

‘‘ Either their carriage drive is unusually 
long, or her face was nof the first,” said 
Mr. Despard. ‘Why didn’t she go and 
meet him and not stop to write all that 
rot?” 

“Don’t, Bill,” said his wife : “you were 
always so unjust to that girl.” 

“Girl!” said Mr, Despard. 














And now the letters were full of detail 
—the late Miss Eden wrote a good hand, 
and expressed herself with clearness—and 


her letters were a pleasure to Mrs. 
Despard. 
“Poor dear!” she said; ‘‘it really 


rejoices my heart to think of her being so 
happy. She describes things very well. I 
almost feel as though I knew every room 
in her house: it must be very pretty, with 
all those Liberty muslin blinds and the 
Persian rugs and the chair-backs Edward’s 
grandmother worked—and then the 
beautiful gardens. I think I must go to 
see it all. I do love to see people happy.” 

“You generally do see them happy,” 
said her husband. “It’s a way people 
have when they’re near you. But go and 
see her, by all means.” 

And Mrs. Despard would have gone, 
but a letter bearing the same date as her 
own crossed it in the post. It must have 
been delayed, for it reached her on the 
day when she expected an answer to her 
own letter, offering a visit. The late 
Miss Eden had evidently not received 
this, for her letter was a mere wail of 
anguish, 

“Edward is ill—typhoid. I am dis- 
tracted. Write to me when you can. 
The very thought of you comforts me.” 

“Poor thing!” said Mrs. Despard. “I 
really did think she was going to be 
happy.” Her sympathetic interest followed 
Edward through all the stages of illness 
and convalescence, as chronicled by his 
wife’s unwearying pen. 

Then came the news of the need of 
a miniature trousseau, and the letters 
breathed of head-flannels, robes, and the 
charm of tiny embroidered caps — “ they 
were Edward’s when he was a baby—the 
daintiest embroidery and thread. lace ; the 
christening cap is Honiton. They are a 
little yellow with time, of course, but I 
am bleaching them on the sweetbriar 
hedge. I can see the white patches on 
the green as I write. They look like 
some strange sort of flowers, and they 
make me dream of the beautiful future.” 

In due season baby was born and 
christened ; and then Miss Eden that was 
wrote to ask if she might come to the 
Beeches and bring the darling little one. 

Mrs. Despard was delighted. She loved 
babies. 

She met her at the station, a beautifully 
dressed lady, in whom it was hard to 
recognise Miss Eden. Her face was a 
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little thin, but glowing with happiness. 
Mrs. Despard looked round for the nurse. 

“Oh,” said the happy mother, “I 
couldn’t put off coming, dear Mrs. 
Despard, I did so want to see you! But 
darling baby had a little cold, and Edward 
is so careful, you know. I tell him he’s 
quite an old maid about baby—Edward 
wouldn’t let me bring him; and railway 
carriages ave draughty, aren’t they? But 
I’ve brought you his photograph.” 

It was a charming picture. The baby 
was all that a baby should be. He sat 
on his mother’s lap, and her face in the 
picture was transfigured with love and 
pride. 

Even Mr. Despard admitted when he 
saw it that marriage and motherhood had 
improved Miss Eden—incredibly improved 
her. 

And now the sudden departure of a 
brother for the other side of the world 
took Mrs. Despard to Southampton, 
whence his boat sailed, and where lived 
the happy wife and mother who had been 
Miss Eden. 

When the tears of parting were shed, 
and the last waving handkerchief from the 
steamer’s deck had dwindled to a sharp 
point of light, and from a sharp point of 
light to an invisible point of parting and 
sorrow, Mrs. Despard dried her pretty 
eyes, and thought of trains. There was 
no convenient one for an hour or two. 

“T’ll go and see Ella Cave,” said she, 
and went in a hired carriage. 

‘No. 70, Queen’s Road,” she said. 
“T think it’s somewhere outside the 
town.” 

“ Not it,” said the driver, and presently 
set her down in a horrid little street, at a 
horrid little shop where they sold tobacco 
and sweets and newspapers and walking- 
sticks. 

“This can’t be it—there must be some 
other Queen’s Road,” said Mrs. Despard. 

“No, there ain’t,” said the man. 
‘What name did you want ?” 

“Cave,” said Mrs. Despard absently— 
“ Mrs. Edward Cave.” 

The man went into the shop. 
sently he returned. 

‘She don’t live here,” he said; “she 
only calls here for letters.” 

Mrs. Despard assured herself of this in 
a brief interview with a frowsy woman, 
across a glass-topped show-box of cigar- 
cases embroidered in coloured silks. 

“The young person calls every day, 
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mum,” she said: ‘quite a respectable 
young person, mum, I should say, if she 
was after your situation.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Despard, 
mechanically, yet with her own smile, the 
smile that still stamps her in the frowsy 
woman’s memory as “ that pleasant-spoken 
lady.” 

She paused a moment on the dirty 
pavement, and then gave the cabman the 
address of the mother and sister, the 
address of the little house—“ small, but 
so convenient, and with a garden, quite 
a lovely old garden, so unusual in the 
middle of a town.” 

‘The cab stopped at a large, sparkling, 
plate-glassy shop—a very “high-class” 
fruiterer’s and greengrocer’s. 

The name on the elaborately gilded 
facia was, beyond any doubt, Eden— 
Frederick Eden. 

Mrs. Despard got out and walked into 
the shop. To this hour the scent of 
Tangierine oranges brings to her a strange, 
sick, helpless feeling of disillusionment. 

A stout, well-oiled woman, in a very 
tight puce velveteen bodice with bright 
buttons, and a large yellow lace collar, 
fastened with a blue enamel brooch, 
leaned forward interrogatively. 

“Mrs. Cave?” said Mrs. Despard. 

** Don’t know the name, madam.” 

““Wasn’t that the name of the gentle- 
man Miss Eden married ?” 

“Miss Eden married? She _ isn’t 
married. Excuse me, madam, it seems to 
me you’re making a mistake; but might 
I ask your name ?” 

“T’m Mrs. Despard. 
with me as governess.” 

“Oh yes!”—the puce velvet seemed 
to soften—‘‘ very pleased to see you, I’m 
sure. Come inside, madam,  Ella’s just 
run round to the fishmonger’s. I’m not 
enjoying very good health just now,”—the 
glance was intolerably confidential, —‘ and 
I thought I could fancy a bit of filleted 
plaice for my supper, or a nice whiting. 
Come inside, do.” 

Mrs. Despard, stunned, could think of 
no course save that suggested. She 
followed Mrs. Eden into the impossible 
parlour that bounded the shop on the 
north. 

“Do sit down,” said Mrs. Eden hospit- 
ably, “and the girl shall get you a cup of 
tea. It’s full early, but a cup of tea’s 
always welcome, early or late, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Despard, 





Miss Eden lived 
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automatically. ‘Then she roused herself, 
and added, “ But please don’t trouble. 
I can’t stay more than a few minutes. I 
hope Miss Eden is well ?” 

“Oh yes, she’s all right. She lives in 
clover, as you might say, since her uncle, 
on the mother’s side, left her that hundred 
ayear. Made it all in fried fish too. 
I should have thought it a risk myself, 
but you never know.” 

Mrs. Despard was struggling with a 
sensation as of sawdust in the throat— 
sawdust, and a great deal of it, and very 
dry. 

“But I heard that 
married.” 

“Not she!” said Mrs. Eden, with the 
natural contempt of one who was. 

**T understood that she had married a 
Mr. Cave.” 

“It’s some other Eden, then. There 
isn’t a Cave in the town, so far as I know, 
except Mr. Augustus: he’s a solicitor and 
commissioner for oaths, and a very good 
business, and of course he’d never look 
the same side of the road as she was, nor 
she couldn’t expect it.” 

“ But really,’ Mrs. Despard persisted, 
“I do think there must be some mistake. 
Because she came to see me, and—and 
she brought her baby’s photograph.” 

Mrs. Eden laughed outright. 

“* Her baby? Oh, really! But she’s 
never so much as had a young man after 
her, let alone a husband. It’s not what 
she could look for either—for she’s no 
beauty, poor girl!” 

Yet the baby’s likeness was evidence— 
of a sort. Mrs. Despard hated herself 
for hinting that perhaps Mrs. Eden did 
not know everything. 

**T don’t know what you mean, madam” 
—the puce bodice was visibly moved— 
“that was my baby, bless his little heart. 
Poor Ella’s a respectable girl—she’s been 
with me since she was a little trot of six— 
all except the eleven months she was 
away with you, and then my Fred see her 
to your door and fetched her from your 


Miss Eden was 


station. She qwou/d go, though not our 
wish. I suppose she wanted a change. 


And since then she’s never been over an 
hour away, except when she took my 
Gustavus’s picture over to see you. She 


must have told you whose he was—but 
I suppose you weren't paying attention— 
and I must say I don’t think it’s becoming 
in you, if you'll excuse me saying so, 
to come here taking away a young girl’s 














character—at least, if she’s not so young 
as she was, of course. We none of us 
are, not even yourself, madam, if you'll 
pardon me saying so.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Mrs. Despard 
absently. She had never felt so helpless 
—so silly. The absurd parlour, ponderous 
with plush, dusky with double curtains, 
had for her all the effect of a nightmare. 
She felt that she was swimming blindly in 
a sea of disenchantment. 

“Don’t think me inquisitive,” she said, 
“but Miss Eden was engaged, wasn’t 
she, some time ago, to some one who 
was killed in South Africa ?” 

“ Never—in all her born days,” said 
Mrs. Eden, with emphasis. “I suppose 
it’s her looks. I’ve had a good many 
offers myself, though I’m not what you 
might call anything out of the way—but 


poor Ellen never had so much as a 
nibble.” 
Mrs. Despard gasped. She clung 


against reason to the one spar of hope in 
this sea of faith dissolved. It might be— 
it must be—some mistake. 

“You see, poor Ellen”—Mrs. Eden 
made as much haste to smash up the 
spar as though she had seen it—‘‘ poor 
Ellen, when her father and mother died, 
she was but six—there was only her and 
my Fred, so naturally we took her, and 
what little money the old lady left we 
spent sending her to a good school, never 
counting the bit of clothes and victuals. 
She was always for learning something, 
and above her station. And the Rev. 
Mrs. Peterson at St. Michael and All 
Angels, she made a sort of pet of Ellen, 
and set her up, more than a bit.” 

Mrs. Despard remembered that Mrs. 
Peterson had been Miss Eden’s reference. 

“And then she woudd come to you, 
though welcome to share along with us, 
and you can see for yourself it’s a good 
business ; and when that little bit was 
left her, of course she’d no need to work, 
so she came home here, and I must say 
she’s always been as handy a girl and 
obliging as you can wish. But wandering, 
too, in her thoughts. Always pens and 
ink. I shouldn’t wonder but what she 
wrote poetry. Yards and yards of writing 
she does—I don’t know what she does 
with it all.” 

But Mrs. Despard knew. 

Mrs. Eden talked on gaily and gladly 
till not even a straw was left for her 
hearer to cling to. 
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‘*Thank you very much,” she said at 
last, “I see it was all a mistake. I must 
have mixed things up in my mind.” 

She spoke hurriedly—for she had heard 
in the shop a step that she knew. 

For one moment a white face peered 
in at the glass door—then vanished. It 
was Miss Eden’s face—her face as it had 
been when she told of her lost lover who 
died waving his sword at Elandslagte. 
But the telling of that tale had moved 
Mrs. Despard to no such passion of pity 
as this. For from that face now some- 
thing was blotted out ; and the lack of it 
was piteous beyond thought. 

“Thank you very much: I am sorry 
to have troubled you,” she said, and 
somehow got out of the plush parlour, 
and through the shop, fruit-filled, orange- 
scented. 

At the station there was still time, and 
too much time. The bookstall yielded 
pencil, paper, envelope, and stamp. She 
wrote : 


“Ella dear, whatever happens, I am 
always your friend. Let me know, can 
I do anything for you? I know all about 
everything now, but don’t think I’m angry. 
I am only so sorry for you, dear—so very, 
very sorry. Do let me help you. 

“Mot. DEsParRD.” 


She addressed the letter to Miss Eden 
at the greengrocer’s. Afterwards she 
thought she had better have left it alone. 
It could do no good, and it might mean 
trouble with her sister-in-law for Miss 
Eden—late Mrs. Cave, the happy wife 
and mother. She need not have troubled 
herself, for the letter came back a week 
later with a note from Mrs. Eden of the 
bursting, bright-buttoned, velvet bodice. 
Ellen had gone away—no one knew where 
she had gone. 

Mrs. Despard will always reproach 
herself for not having rushed towards the 
white face that peered through the glass 
door. She could have done something— 
anything. So she thinks, but I am not 
sure. 

+ + . + * 

“And it was none of it true, Bill,” she 
said, piteously, when, Mabel and Gracie 
safely tucked up in bed, she told him all 
about it. ‘I don’t know how she could! 
No dead lover—no retired tea-broker— 
no pretty house and sweetbriar hedge 
with . . . . , and no baby.” 

“She was a lying lunatic,” said Bill; 
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“J never liked her. Hark! what’s that ? 
Allright, Love-a-duck !—daddy’s coming.” 

He went up the stairs three at a time 
to catch up his baby, who had a way of 
wandering, with half-awake wailings, out 
of her crib in the small hours. 

** All right, Kiddie-winks !—daddy’s got 
you!” he murmured, coming back into 
the drawing-room with the little soft, 
warm, flannely bundle cuddled close to 
him. 

“She’s asleep again already,” he said, 
settling her comfortably in his arms. 
“Don’t worry any more about that Eden 
girl, Molly—she’s not worth it.” 

His wife knelt beside him, and buried 
her face against his waistcoat and against 
the little flannel nightgown. 

“Oh, Bill,” she said, and her voice 
was thick with tears, ‘‘don’t say things 
like that! Don’t you see? It was cruel, 
cruel! She was all alone—no mother, 
no sister, no lover. She was made so 
that no one could ever love her. And 
she wanted love so much—so frightfully 





A SONG OF THE BRACKEN. 
BY C. JELF-SHARP. 


OW, who could have told— 
N With bracken, dry bracken, low drooping around, 
A tangle of russet concealing the ground— 
That Summer and Autumn had decked wood and wold 
With high-branching bracken, all emerald and gold? 
But so it has been, 
When sunshine was strong and the days were lit long 


And the bracken grew green. 


And who would foretell— 

With bracken, brown bracken, yet fading around, 

Ail beaten and broken and bowed to the ground— 

That, springing triumphant o’er hillside and dell, 

Young bracken, green bracken, should break Winter’s spell ? 
But this shall be seen : 

For Winter shall fail and the Spring shall prevail 
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When the bracken grows green! 
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much—so that she just fad to pretend 
that she had it.” 

‘And what about the baby?” asked 
Mr. Despard, taking one arm from his 
own baby to pass it round his wife’s 
shoulders. “Don’t be a darling idiot, 
Molly. What about the baby?” 

“Oh, don’t you see ”—Mrs. Despard 
was sobbing now in good earnest—“ she 
wanted the baby more than anything else. 
Oh, don’t say horrid things about her, 
Bill! We’ve got everything, and she’d got 
nothing at all: don’t say things—don’t !” 

Mr. Despard said nothing. He 
thumped his wife sympathetically on the 
back. It was the baby who spoke. 

“Want mammy,” she said sleepily, and 
at the transfer remembered her father. 
“And daddy too,” she added politely. 

Miss Eden was somewhere or other. 
Wherever she was, she was alone. 

And these three were together. 

‘TI daresay you're right about that girl,” 
said Mr. Despard. “Poor wretch! By 


+» 


Jove, she was ugly! 
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HE heart being an organ of which 
we have opinions more gallant 
than practical, Des-Essars should 
perhaps have judged wiselier that 

his Secret of Secrets was what broke the 
Queen’s sfirit. There he had been right, 
for from this day onwards to the end of her 
throned life the tragedy is pure pity: she 
drifts, she suffers, but she scarcely acts 
unless the struggles of birds in nets can be 
called acts. After her spirit went rapidly 
her animal courage, after that her womanly 
habit. She was like to become a mere 
tortured beast. And as I have no taste for 
vivisection, nor can credit you with any, I 
shall be as short as I can 

Silent all the long way home from wooded 
Crichton to the sea, it might seem as if she 
had been hardening herself by silent medita- 
tion for what she knew must take place. 
She saw nothing of Bothwell that night— 


OF 
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she was not yet ready for him ; but she did 
what had to be done with Mary Sempill. 

When that loyal soul came late into the 
bedchamber to bid her good night, she found 
her mistress in bed, calm and clear in mind. 
Forewarned in some measure, as_ she 
stooped over to kiss her, the Queen did not 
as usual put out her arms to draw her friend 
nearer, but lay waiting for the kiss, which 
hovered, as it were, above her ; and before 
it could come she said, “Do you kiss me, 
Mary? Wait while I tell you something. I 
am to be married to my lord come the day 
after to-morrow.” 

Sempill, prepared or not, started back, on 
fire. ‘“ You'll never doit. You'll never dare 
to do it!” 

“T shall dare to do it, if I dare avouch it.” 

Sempill was trembling. “I cannot 
endure it, cannot face it—most wicked! 
Oh, my dear love and my friend, you that 
have been all the world to me in times by- 
gone, never go so far from me that I cannot 
follow you !” 
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The Queen bit her lip, and wrinkled her 
eyes where the tears were brimming, 
drowning her sight. “I must, I must—I 
cannot go back. Oh, have mercy upon me! 
Oh, Mary # 

Sempill hid her face. 
done. I cannot know of it. I am—I do 
my best to be—an honest woman. These 
things be far from me—unholy things. As 
Christ is my Saviour, I believe He will 
pardon you and me all our sins of the hot 
blood. But not of the cold blood—not of 
the dry!” She changed suddenly, as if 
“ Why, you will be an harlot !” 





“T cannot see it 





struck chill. 
she said. 

The Queen turned over in her bed and 
faced the wall. 

Sempill went down on her knees. “I 
conjure you—I beseech you! Madam, I 
implore you! By your mother’s bliss and 
your father’s crown imperial, by the great 
calling of your birth! By Christ’s dear 
blood shed for you and all, by the sorrows 
of Our Lady—the swords in her heart—the 
tears that she shed ; by her swooning at the 
Cross—I implore, I implore !—make not all 
these woes to be in vain. By your young 
child I conjure you—by my own upon earth 
and the other in my womb—by all calm and 
innocent things—oh, put it from you: suffer 
all things—even death, even death !” 

There was no response. She rose and 
stood over the bed. ‘“ We have loved much, 
and had sweet commerce, youand I. Many 
have had sweetness of you and left you: 
Beaton is gone, Fleming is alienate. You 
drive me to go their way, you drive me from 
you. For if you dothis, go I must. Honour 
is above all—and yon man, by my soul, is as 
foul as hell. Turn to me, my Mary, look at 
me once, and I shall never leave you till I 
die.” 

She did not stir nor utter a sound; she 
lay like a log. Mary Sempill, with a sob 
that shook her to pieces, and a gesture of 
drowning hands, went out of the room, and 
at midnight left the palace. Those two, 
who had been lovers once and _ friends 
always, never met again in this world, 

What the Queen’s motives may have been 
I know not, whether of desperate certainty 
that retreat was not possible, or of desperate 
effort to entice the man to her even at this 
last hour: let them go. She faced her 
resolve next day, she faced the remnant of 
her friends, all she had left ; lastly she faced 
the strong man himself, and like a doll in 
his arms suffered his lying kisses upon her 
lips. And she never reproached him, being 
paralysed by the knowledge of what he 
would have done if she had. To see him 
throw up his head, expose the hairy throat, 
to see him laugh! She could not bear that. 





On this day, the eve of her wedding, she 
found out that her courage had ebbed. 
Things frightened her now which before she 
would have scoffed at. 
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hers was to be that: and they who feared 
ill-luck from such gave her fears. A High- 
land woman became possessed in the street, 
and prophesied to a crowd of people. She 
said that the Queen would be a famous wife, 
for she would have five husbands, and in 
the time of the fifth would be burned. 
“Name them, mother—name them !” they 
cried ; and the mad creature peered about 
with her sly eyes. “I dinna see him here, 
but the third is in this town, and the fourth 
likewise! “The fourth! Who is he?” 
“He’s a Hamilton, I ken that fine, and 
dwells by Arbroath. I doubt his name will 
be Jock.” 

Lord John! The Lord of Arbroath— 
why, yes, she had given him a great horse. 
They rehearse this tale at dinner, and see 
Bothwell grow red, and hear the Queen talk 
to herself : “ Will they burn me? Yes, yes, 
that is the punishment of light women. 
Poor souls, they burn for ever ! ” 

She carried the thought about with her all 
day, and at dusk was much agitated when 
they lit the candles. About supper-time 
Father Roche, asking to speak with her, 
was admitted. He told her that his con- 
science would not permit him to be any 
longer in her service. Bothwell had refused 
to be married with the mass: in Father 
Roche’s eyes this would be no marriage at 
all. She was angry for a second in her old 
royal way—her Tudor way ; moved towards 
him swiftly as if she would have quelled him 
with a forked word ; but stopped mid-road 
and let her hands unclench themselves. 
“Yes, yes, go your ways—you will find a 
well-trodden road. Why should you stop? 
I need you no more.” He would have 
kissed her hands, but she put them behind 
her and stood still till he had gone. Then 
to bed, without prayers. 

At ten o’clock of the morning she was 
married to him without state, without re- 
ligion. There was no banquet: the city 
acted as if unaware of anything done ; and 
after dinner she rode away with him to 
Borthwick. Melvill, Des-Essars, Maitland 
went with her, Mary Seton and Carwood. 
Bothwell had his own friends, the Ormistons 
and others of mean degree. 

With tears they put her to bed; but she 
had none. “I would that I might die within 
the next hour,” she said to Des-Essars ; and 
he, grown older and drier suddenly-—“ By 
my soul, Ma’am, it should be within less 
time, to do you service.” 

She shook her head. “No, you are 
wrong. He needs me not. You will see.” 
She sent him away to his misery, and 
remained alone in hers. 

It cannot be known when the Earl went 
up. He stayed on in the parlour below, 
drinking with his friends so long as they 
remained above-board, talking loudly, 
boasting of what he had done and of what 
he should do yet. He took her back to 














Edinburgh within a few days, moved thereto 
by the urgency of public affairs. 

Those who had not seen her go, but now 
saw her return, did not like her looks—so 
leaden-coloured, so listless and dejected, so 
thin she seemed. The French Ambassador 
—Du Croc, an old friend and a sage—waiting 
for audience, heard a quarrel in her cabinet, 
heard Bothwell mock and jibe, depart with 
little ceremony ; and then the Queen in 
hysterics, calling on her friends who had 
gone—for Livingstone, for Fleming. 

Carwood came in. “O Madam, what do 
you lack ?” 

“My courage, my courage.” 

Carwood, with a scream—“God’s sake, 
Ma’am, put down that knife ! ” 

“The knife is well enough,” says she, 
“but the hand is numb. Feel me, Carwood: 
I am dead in the hand.” 

He heard Carwood grunt as she tussled. 
“Leave it—leave it—give it me! But you 
shall. You are Queen, but my God to me. 
Leave it, I say ” The Queen began to 
whimper and coax for the knife—called it 
her lover. Carwood flung open the window 
and threw it on to the grass. 





No doubt the worst was to be feared, no 
doubt Bothwell had reason to be nervous. 
At the council-board, to which he ordered 
her to come, he told her what was before her. 
The lords were in league, clustered about 
the Prince: he was not ashamed to tell her 
in the hearing of all that she was useless 
without the child. Dejected, almost abject 
as she was become, she quailed—shrinking 
back, with wide eyes upon him—at this 
monstrous insult, as if she herself had been 
a child struck to the soul by something more 
brutish than your whips. Lord Herries rose 
in his place—“ By the living God, my lord, 
I cannot hear such talk ” Bothwell was 
driven toextenuate. “ My meaning, Madam, 
is that your Majesty can have no force in 
your arm, nor can your loyal friends have 
any force, without the Prince your son be 
with you. You know very well how your 
late consort desired to have him; and no 
man can say he was not wise. Believe me, 
Madam—and these lords will bear me out— 
he is every whit as necessary to your 
Majesty and me.” 

Huntly, on the Queen’s left, leaned behind 
her chair and spoke in a fierce whisper: 
“You forget, I think, that you speak to the 
Queen, and of the Queen. The Prince hath 
nothing but through her.” 

“ By God, Geordie,” he said, whispering 
back, but heard everywhere, “and what 
have I but through her? I tell you fairly 
we have lost the main unless we can put up 
that cockerel.” 

The Queen tried to justify herself to her 
tyrant. “You know that I have tried—you 
know that my brother worked against 
me——” 
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“ And he was wise. But now he is from 
home ; we must try again.” 
She let her head sink. “I am weary— 


I am weary. Whom have we tosend? Do. 


you trust Maitland ?” 

This was not heard; but Maitland saw 
Bothwell’s eye gleam red upon him. 

“Him? I would as soon go myself. If 
he wormed in there, do you suppose we 
could ever draw him out again ?” 

“ No,” she said aloud, “ I am of your mind. 
Send we Melvill, then.” 

He would not have Melvill: he chose 
Herries. 

They sent out Lord Herries on a fruitless 
errand ; fruitless in the main sense, but 
fruitful in another, since he brought back a 
waverer. This was the Earl of Argyll, head 
of a great name, but with no head of his own 
worth speaking about. He might have 
been welcome but for the news that came 
with him. All access to the Prince had 
been refused to Herries the moment it was 
known on whose behalf he asked it. The 
Countess of Mar mounted guard over the 
door, and would not leave until the Queen’s 
emissary was out of the house. There was 
more than statecraft here, as Herries had to 
confess: witchcraft from the Queen was in 
question, from the mother upon the child. 
The last time she had been to see him, they 
said, she had given him an apple, which he 
played with and presently cast down. A dog 
picked it up, ran under the table with it and 
began to mumble it.. The dog, foaming and 
snapping, jerked away its life. “Treason 
and lies!” roared Bothwell, who was _pre- 
sent ; “ treason heaped on lies !_ Why, when 
was your Majesty last at Stirling?” He 
had forgotten, though she had not. 

“It was the night before you took me at 
Almond Brig,” she said; and, when he 
chuckled, broke out with vehemence of pain, 
“You laugh at it! You laugh still, O 
Christ! Will you laugh at my graveside, 
Bothwell?” She hid her head in her arm 
and wept miserably. It was grievous to see 
her and not weep too. Yet these were no 
times in which to weep. 


On the same day in which Lord Lindsay 
departed, to join the lords at Stirling, 
Huntly also, most unhappily, asked leave to 
go to his lands. The Queen used him 
bitterly. She could be gentle with any other 
and move their pity: with him she must 
always be girding. “Do you turn traitor 
like your father? Have you too kept a 
dagger for my last hours?” He did not 
break into reproaches, nor seek to justify 
himself, as he might have done—for no one 
had tried to serve her at more peril to him- 
self. He said, “Madam, I have tried to 
repair my faults committed against you,” 
and turned away with a black look of 
despair. He went north, as she thought, 
lost to her : it was Bothwell who afterwards 
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told her that he had gone to summon his 
kindred against the war which he said could 
not be far off. So scornful are women to 
those who love them in vain—that should 
surely have touched her, but did not. Lord 
John Hamilton took Huntly’s empty place, 
too powerful an ally to be despised. 

The Earl of Argyll came and went between 
Stirling and Edinburgh, very diligent to 
accommodate the two cities, if that might be. 
He dared—or was fool enough—to tell the 
Queen that all would be well if she would 
give up the King’s murderers. She replied : 
“Go back to Stirling, then, and take them. 
I do give them up. It is there you shall 
find them.” Whether he knew this to be 
true or not, for certain he did not report the 
message to the Earl of Morton. It would 
have fared ill with him if he had, 

Before he could come back, a baffled but 
honest intermediary, Maitland had fled the 
Court and taken his wife with him. He 
went out, as he said, to ride in the meadows ; 
he did ride there, but did not return. His 
wife slipt away separately, and joined her 
man at Callander; thence, when Lord 
Livingstone sent them word that he could 
not harbour the Queen’s enemies, they went 
on to Lord Fleming’s, Mary’s father’s house, 
and finally to Stirling. It was a bad sign 
that the gentle girl, flying like a thief at her 
Maitland’s bidding, should write no word, 
nor send any message to the Queen ; it was 
a worse to the last few faithful that the 
Queen took no notice. All she was heard 
to say was that Fleming could not be blamed 
for paying her merchet. 

Mercheta Mulierum, Market of Women— 
the money-fee exacted by the lord of the 
soil before a girl could be wed, clean, to the 
man who chose her :—Livingstone had paid 
it, Beaton had paid it; she, Queen Mary, 
God knows! had paid it deep. And was 


Fleming to escape? “No!” she shook her 
head—“ but Love—that exorbitant lord— 


will have it of all of us women. And now’s 
for you, Seton ?” 

. She looked strangely at the glowing, 
golden-haired girl before her—the green- 
eyed, the sharp-tongued Mary Seton, last 
of her co-adventurers of six years agone. 
Fair Seton made no promises ; but all the 
world knows that she alone stayed by her 
lady to the long and very end. 

Returned from Stirling, my Lord of Argyll, 
with perturbed face, disorderly dress, and 
entire absence of manners, broke in upon 
the Queen’s privacy, claiming secret words, 
The lords were prepared for the field. They 
intended an attack upon the lower town by 
land and water ; they would surround Holy- 
roodhouse, seize her person, 

She flamed. ‘‘ You mean my husband’s. 
It is him they seek.” 

He did not affect to deny it. 
for Bothwell and told him all. 
Bothwell said; “You are right. 


She sent 


They 
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want me. Well, they shall not have me so 
easily. You and I will away this night to 
Borthwick. Arbroath will be half way to us 
by now, and the Gordons not far behind, 
Let Adam go and hasten his brother. 
Madam, we should be speedy.” 

She took Seton with her—having no other 
left ; she took Des-Essars. Arthur Erskine 
was to captain Holyroodhouse. Bothwell 
had, perhaps, half a dozen of his dependants, 
They went after dark, but in safety. 

There, at Borthwick, they stayed quietly 
through the 8th and goth of June: close 
weather, with thunder brewing. No news of 
Huntly, none of the Hamiltons. Bothwell 
was out each day for long spells, spying 
and judging. He opened communication 
with Dunbar, got in touch with his own 
country. At home sat the Queen with her 
two friends, very silent. 

What was there to say? Who could 
nurse her broken heart save one, who had 
no thought to do it, nor any heart of his 
own, either, to spare for her? Spited had 
he been by Fortune, without doubt. He had 
had the Crown and Mantle of Scotland in 
his pair of hands ; having schemed for six 
years to get them, he had had them, and 
felt their goodly weight: and here he was 
now in hiding, trusting for bare life to the 
help of men who had no reason to love him. 
Where, then, were his friends? He had 
none, nor ever had but one—this fair, frail, 
too-loving woman, whom he had desired for 
her store, and had emptied, and would now 
be rid of. 

If his was a sorry case, what was hers? 
Alas ! the heart sickens to think of it. With 
how high a head came she in, she and 
her cohort of maids, to win wild Scotland ! 
Where were they? They had received their 
crowns, but she had besoiled and bedrabbled 
hers. They had lovers, they had children, 
they had troops of friends ; but she, who 
had sought with panting mouth for very 
love, had had husbands who made love stink, 
and a child denied her, and no friends in 
Scotland but a girl and a poor boy. You 
say she had sought wrongly. I say she 
had overmastering need to seek. Love she 
must; and if she loved amiss it was that 
she loved too well. You say that she misused 
her friends. I deny that a girl set up where 
she was could have any friends at all. She 
was a well of sweet profit—the Honeypot ; 
and they swarmed about her for their meat 
like house-flies ; and when that was got, and 
she drained dry, they departed by the 
window in clouds, to settle and fasten about 
the nearest provand they could meet with: 
carrion or honeycomb, man’s flesh, dog’s 
flesh or maid’s flesh, what was it to them ? 
In those days of dreadful silent waiting at 
Borthwick, less than a month after marriage, 
I tell you very plainly that she was beggared 
of all that she had in the world, and knew 
it. The glutted flies had gone by the window, 
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the gorged rats had scampered by the doors. 
So she remained alone with the man she 
had risked all to get, who was scheming to 
be rid of her. Her heart was broken, her 
love was murdered, her spirit was gone: 
what more could she suffer? One more 
thing—bodily terror, bodily fear. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE KNOCKING AT BORTHWICK. 
THE toth of June had been a thunderous 
day, and was followed by a stifling night. 
In the low parlour where the Queen lay 
the candles seemed to be clogged, the air 
charged with steam. Mary Seton sat on 
the floor by the couch, Des-Essars, bathed 
in sweat, leaned against the window-sill. In 
the hall beyond could be heard Bothwell’s 
voice, grating querulously to young Crook- 
stone and Paris about his ruined chances. 
He was not laughing any more—was not 
one, it was found, to bear misfortunes gaily. 
His tongue had mastered him of late, and 
his hand too. He had nearly killed Paris 
that morning with one smashing blow. 

There came a puff of wind, with branches 
sweeping the window, the pattering, swishing 
sound as of heavy rain. “Thank God for 
rain! Baptist, the window, lest I suffocate. 
The rain will cool the air.” He set it wide 
open, and leaned out. There was no rain 
at all; but the sky was a vaporous vault, 
through which, in every part, the veiled 
moon diffused her light. He saw a man 
standing on the grass as plainly as you see 
this paper, who presently, after considering 
him, went away towards the woods. It 
might have been one of their own sentries, 
it might have been any one: but why did it 
make his heart beat? He stayed where he 
was, watching intently, considering with 
himself whether he should tell the Queen, 
or by some ruse let my lord have warning 
without her knowledge. Then, while he 
was hammering it out, she got up and came 
to the window, and leaned over him, her 
hand on his shoulder. 

*“‘ Poor prisoners, you and I, my Baptist.” 

He turned to her with burning eyes. 
“Madam, there can be no prison for me 
where you are; but my heart walks with 
yours through all space.” 

“My heart,” she said, \“ limps, and soon 
will be bedridden ; and then yours will stop. 
You are tied to me, and I to him. The 
world has gone awry with us, my dear.” 

Very nervous, on account of what he had 
seen, he had no answer ready. Thought, 
feeling, passion, desire, were all boiling and 
stirring together in his brain. The blood 
drummed at his ears, like a call to arms. 

Suddenly—it all came with a leap—there 
was hasty knocking at the hall doors, and at 
the same instant a bench was overturned 
out there, and Bothwell went trampling 
Des-Essars, tensely 


towards the sound. 
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moved, shut the windows and barred the 
shutters over them. The Queen watched 
him—her hands held her bosom. ‘ What is 
it? Oh, what is it ?” 

“ Hush, for God’s sake! Let me listen.” 

Mary Seton opened the parlour door, as 
calm as she had ever been, They listened 
all. 

They heard a clamour of voices outside. 
“ Bothwell! Bothwell! Let us in.” 

“Who are ye?” 

“We are hunted men—friends. 
here for our lives.” 

Bothwell put his ear close to the door ; 
his mouth worked fearfully, all his features 
were distorted. Heavens ! how he listened ! 

“Who are ye? Tell me that.” 

“ Friends—-friends—friends !” 

He laughed horribly—with a_ hollow, 
barking noise, like a leopard’s cough. “ By 
my God, Lindsay, I know ye now for a fine 
false friend. You shall never take me here.” 

For answer, the knocking was doubled ; 
men rained blows upon the door ; and some 
ran round to the windows and jumped up at 
them, crying, “ Let us in—let us in!” Some 
glass was broken; but the shutter held. 
Mary Seton held the Queen close in her 
arms, Des-Essars stood in the doorway with 
a drawn sword. Bothwell came up to him 
for a moment. “ By God, man, we’re rats 
in a drain—damned rats, by my soul! 
Ha!” he turned as Paris came down from 
the turret, where he had been sent to spy. 

The house, Paris said, was certainly sur- 
rounded. The torches made it plain that 
these were enemies. He had seen my Lord 
of Morton on a white horse, my Lords 
Hume and Sempill and some more. 

They all looked at each other, a poor ten 
that they were. 

“ Hark to them now, master,” says Paris. 
“They have a new cry.” 

Bothwell listened, biting his tongue. 

“Murderer, murderer, come out! Come 
out, adulterous thief!” This was Lindsay 
again. There was no sound of Morton’s 
voice, the thick, the rich and mellow note 
he had. But who was Morton, to call for 
the murderer ? 

Paris, after spying again, said that they 
were going to fire the doors ; and added, 
“Master, it is hot enough without a fire. 
We had best be off.” 

Bothwell looked at the Queen. 
dear, I must go.” 

She barely turned her eyes upon him ; 
but she said, ““Do you leave me here?” 
Scathing question from a bride, had a man 
been able to observe such things. 

He said, “Ay, Ido. It is me they want, 
these dogs. You will be safe if they know 
that I am away—and I will take care they 
do know it. I go to Dunbar, whence you 
shall hear from me by some means. Crook- 
stone, come you with me, and come you, 
Hobbie. Paris, you stay here.” 


We are 


“ My 











“Pardon, master,” says Paris, “I go with 
your lordship.” 

Pale Paris was measured with his eye. 
“Il kill you if you do, my fine man.” 

“That is your lordship’s affair,” says Paris 
with deference ; “but first I will show you 
the way out. There are horses in the 
undercroft.” 

Bothwell lifted up his wife, held her in 
his arms and kissed her twice. “ Fie, you 
are cold !” he said, and put her down, She 
had lain listless against him, without kissing. 

He turned at once and followed Paris ; 
young Crookstone followed him. It seems 
that he got clear off in the way he intended, 
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“God knows your Majesty is none of 
these.” 

“ Baptist, I am going to my lord.” 

“Oh, Madam, God forbid you !” 

“ God will forbid me presently if I do not. 
It should have been last night—I may be 
too late. But make haste.” 

They procured a guide of a sort, a 
wretched poltroon of a fellow, who twice 
tried to run for it and leave them in Yester 
woods. Des-Essars, after the second attempt, 
rode beside him with a cocked pistol in his 
hand. From Yester they went north by 
Haddington, for fear of Whittingehame and 
the Douglases. As it was, they had to skirt 

















Craigmillar Castle, near Edinburgh. 
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for the noises outside the house ceased ; and 
in the grey of the morning, before three 
o'clock, all was quiet about the policies. 
They must have been within an ace of 
capturing him : in fact, Paris admitted after- 
wards that they were but a bowshot away at 
one time. 


The Queen sent Seton for Des-Essars at 
about four o’clock in the morning. Neither 
mistress nor maid had been to bed. 

He found her in a high fever; her eyes 
glowing like jet, her face white and pinched ; 
the stroke of her certain fate drawing down 
her mouth. She said, “I have been a false 
woman, a coward, and a shame to my race.” 


(D. Y. Cameron, 


Lethington, and Maitland’s fine grey house 
there in the park ; but the place was close- 
barred—nothing hindered them. They 
passed unknown through Haddington, the 
Queen desperately tired. Sixteen hours in 
the saddle, a cold welcome at the end. 

Bothwell received them without cheer. 
“You would have been wiser to have 
stayed. Here you are in the midst of 
war.” 

“* My place was by your side.” 

The mockery of the thing struck him all 
at once. This schemed-for life of his—a 
vast, empty shell of a house ! 

“Oh, God, I am sick—sick—sick!” He 
turned from her, 
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She had nothing to say, could hardly stand 
on her feet. Seton took her to bed. 

A message next day from Huntly in 
Edinburgh. He and the Archbishop held 
the castle ; all the rest of the town was 
Grange’s. Morton, Atholl and Maitland 
were rulers. Atholl had Holyroodhouse ; 
Maitland and his wife were with Morton. 
He himself, said Huntly, would move out in 
aday or two and join the Hamiltons at 
Dalkeith. Let Bothwell raise the Merse 
and meet them. He named Gladsmuir for 
rendezvous, on the straight road from 
Haddington to the city, five miles by west 
of Haddington. 

Bothwell read all this to the Queen, who 
said nothing. She was thinking of a busi- 
ness of her own, as appeared when she was 
alone. She beckoned up Baptist. 

“ There’s not a moment to be lost. Find 
me a messenger, a trusty one, who will get 
speech with Mary Fleming.” 

“Madam,” says Baptist, “let me go.” 

“ No, no: Ineed you. Try Paris—no! my 
lord would never spare him. And he would 
deny me again. Do you choose somebody.” 

“ What is he to say to her, Ma’am?” 

“ He shall speak to her in private. 
knows where my coffer is—my casket.” 

Ah! this was a grave affair. Des-Essars 
made up his mind at once. “ Madam,” he 


She 


said, “let me advise your Majesty. Either 
send me, or send no one. If you send 
me I will bring the casket back. That I 


promise. If you send no one—if you do not 
remind her—it will slip her memory.” 

The Queen’s eyes showed her fears. 
“ Remember you, Baptist, of my casket. If 
Fleming were to betray me to Maitland——” 
No need to end. 

“ Again I say, Madam, send me.” 

She thought ; but even so her eyes filled 
with tears, which began to fall fast. 

“Dearest Madam, do you weep?” 

“T cannot let you go. Do not ask me— 
I need you here.” ; 

He leaned to her. “ Alas, what can I do 
to help your Majesty?” 

She took his hand. “Stay. You are my 
only friend. The end is not far, Have a 
little patience—stay.” 

“ But your casket——” 

She shook her head. 
Stay you with me.” 

“Certainly I will stay with you,” he said. 
“Tt will be to see you triumph over your 
enemies.” 

And again she shook her head. “ Not 
with a broken heart!” Then ina frightened 
whisper she began to tell him her fears. 
“Do you know what they make ready for 
me? The stake, and the faggot, and the 
fire! Fire for the wife that slew her 
husband. Baptist, you will never forsake 
me now! This is my secret knowledge. 
Never forsake me!” She hid her face on 


“Let all go now. 


his shoulder and cried there, as one lost. 
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Bothwell burst into the room : they sprang 
apart. He was eager, flush with news. 
“We march to-morrow with the light. My 
men are coming in—in good order. Be 
of good cheer, Madam, for with God’s help 
we shall pound these knaves properly.” 

“ How shall God help us, my lord,” said 
she, “ who have helped not Him ?” 

“Why, then, Madam,” cries he with a 
laugh, “ why, then, we will help ourselves.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
APPASSIONATA. 

GRANGE, that fine commander, got his back 
to the sun and gave the lords the morning 
advantage. ‘We shall want no more than 
that,” he told Morton ; “ by ten o’clock they 
will be here, and by noon we shall be 
through with it.” 

“Shall we out banner, think you?” says 
Morton. 

“ Nay, my lord, nay. Keep her back the 
now.” Grange was fighting with his head, 
disposing his host according to the lie of 
the ground, and his reserves also, He took 
the field before dawn, and had every man 
at his post by seven o’clock. There was a 
ground mist, and the sea all blotted out: 
everything promised great heat. 

They were to be seen, a waiting host, 
when the Queen crested Carbery Hill and 
watched her men creep round about; with 
Erskine beside her she could make them 
out—arquebusiers, pikemen, and Murrays 
from Atholl on the lowest ground (Tulli- 
bardine leading them), on either wing horse- 
men with spears, ‘They had a couple of 
brass field-pieces in front. One could see 
the chiefs walking their horses up and down 
the lines, or pricking forward to confer, or 
clustering together, looking to where one 
pointed with his staff. There was Morton 
on his white horse, himself, portly man, in 
black with a steel breastplate—white sash 
across it—in his steel bonnet a favour of 
white. White was their badge, then ; for, 
looking at them in the mass, the host was 
seen to be spattered with it, as if in a 
neglected field of poppies and corncockles 
there grew white daisies interspersed. The 
stout square man in leather jerkin and buff 
boots was Grange—on a chestnut horse ; 
with him to their right rode Atholl ona 
black—Atholl in a red surtout, and the end 
of his fine beard lost in the white sash which 
he too had. Who is the slim rider in black 
—haunting Atholl like a shadow? Who but 
careful Mr. Maitland could have those 
obsequious shoulders, that attentive cock of 
the head? Maitland was there, then! Ah! 
and there, by one’s soul, was Archie 
Douglas’s grey young head, and his white 
minister’s ruff, where a red thread of blood 
ought to be. Glencairn was there, Lindsay, 
Sempill, Rothes,—all those strong trades- 
men, who had lied for their profit, and were 














now come to claim wages: all of them but 
the trader of traders, the white-handed 
prayerful man, Moray, safe in France, wait- 
ing his turn. 

So prompt as they stood down there in 
the grey haze, all rippling in the heat ; 
without sound of trumpet or any noise but 
the whinnying of a horse; without any 
motion save now and then, when some 
trooper plunged out of line and must pull 
back—that thing of all significant things 
about them was marked by the Queen, who 
stood shading her eyes from the sun atop 
of Carbery Hill. “Oh, Erskine!” she said, 
“oh, Bothwell! they have no standard. 
Against whom, then, do we fight?” 

Bothwell, exasperated by anxiety, made 
short answer: “It is plain enough to see 
what and who they are. ‘They are men— 
desperate men. They are men for whom 
loss means infamous death. For, mark you 
well, Madam, if Morton lose this day he 
loses his head.” 

“Ay,” she gloomed, “and many more 
shall lose theirs. I will have Lindsay’s and 
Archie’s—and you shall have Maitland’s.” 

“| would have had that long ago if you 
had listened to me. And now you see 
whether I was right or wrong. But when 
women take to ruling men ‘s 

She touched his arm. “ Dear friend, for 
whom I have suffered many things, do not re- 
proach me at this hour,” The tears were in 
her eyes—she was always quick at self-pity. 

But he had turned his head. “ Ha! they 
need me, I see. Forgive me, Madam, | 
must have a word with Ormiston.” He 
saluted and rode down to meet his allies. 

Monsieur Du Croc, the French Ambassador, 
approached her, hatin hand. He was full of 
sympathy ; but, with his own theories of how 
to end this business, could not give advice. 

Sir James Melvill, watching the men come 
up, shook his head at the look of them. 
“No heart in their chance—no heart at all,” 
he was heard to say. 

The Queen’s forces deployed across the 
eastern face of Carbery Hill in a long line 
which, it was clear, was not of equal strength 
with the lords’, It was not so in reality, and 
became less so as the day wore ; for had 
you looked to its right you would have seen 
a continual trickle of stooping, running men 
crossing over to the enemy. These were 
deserters at the eleventh hour: Bothwell 
rode one of them down, chased him, and 
when he fell drove his horse over him and 
over, in a blind fury of rage, trampling him 
out of semblance to his kind. It stayed the 
leak for a while ; but it began again, and 
he had neither heart nor time to deal with 
it. Where were the Hamiltons, who should 
have been with her? Where, alas! were the 
Gordons? In place of them the Borderers 
and Foresters looked shaggy thieves— 
gypsies, hill-robbers, savage men, red-haired, 
glum-faced, many without shoes and some 
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without breeches. The tressured Lion of 
Scotland was in Arthur Erskine’s hold: at 
near ten o’clock Bothwell bade him display 
it. It unfurled itself lazily its full length ; 
but there was no breath of air, it clung about 
the staff like so much water-weed ; and they 
never saw the Lion. No matter: it would 
be a sign to that watchful host in the plain : 
now let us see what flag they dare to fly. 
They waited tensely for it, a group of them 
together—the Queen with her wild tawny 
hair fallen loose, her bare thin neck, her 
short red petticoat and blue scarf ; Bothwell 
biting his tongue ; Ormiston, Des-Essars, 
sage Monsieur Du Croc. 

They saw two men come out of the line 
bearing two spears close together. Ata 
word they separated, backing from each 
other: a great white sheet was displayed, 
having some picture upon it—green, a blot 
like blood, a wavy legend above. One could 
make out a tree; but what was the red 
stain? They talked—the Queen very fast 
and excitedly. She must know what this 
was—she would go down and find out—it 
was some insult, she expected. Was that 
red a fire? Who would go? Des-Essars 
offered, but she refused him. She chose 
Lord Livingstone for the service, and he 
went, gallantly enough—and returned, a 
scared old optimist indeed. However, she 
would have it, so she learned that they had 
the King lying dead under a tree, and the 
Prince his son praying at his feet—with the 
legend, “Judge and avenge my cause, O 
Lord!” The red was not a fire, but the 
Prince’s robe. The Queen cried out: “ In- 
famy! Infamy! They carry their own 
condemnation—do you not see it?” If any- 
body did, he did not say so. 

Monsieur Du Croc had his way at last, 
and was allowed to carry messages between 
the hosts. The burden of all that he brought 
back was that the lords would obey the 
Queen if she would give up the murderers, 
whom they named. ‘The offer was ludicrous, 
coming from Morton—but when she ordered 
Du Croc back to expose it, he fairly told her 
to read below the words. They had come 
for Lord Bothwell. “I will die sooner than 
let him be touched,” she said. “ Let some 
one—Hob Ormiston, go you—fetch Grange 
to speak with me.” Hob went off, with a 
white scarf in his held-up hand; and the 
Queen rode half-way down the hill for the 
parley. The great banner dazzled her: it 
was noticed that she bent her head down, as 
one rides against the sun. 

Grange came leisurely up towards her— 
a rusty man of war, shrewd, terse and 
weathered. He could only report what his 
masters bade him: they called for the 
surrender of the murderers. She flamed 
and faced him with her royal anger. “And 
I, your sovereign lady, bid you, Grange, go 
over there and bring the murderers to me. 
Look! there goes one on his white horse. 
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And there shirk two after him, hiding behind 
him—the one with a grey head and the 
other witha grey face. Fetch you me those.” 

“Bah!” snarled Bothwell, “we talk for 
ever. Let me shoot down this dog.” 

A Hepburn—lean and sinewy —stepped 
out of the ranks with a horse-pistol. Grange 
watched him without moving a muscle ; but 
“Oh!” cried the Queen, “ what villainy are 
you about?” She struck down the pistol-arm, 
—as once before she had struck Fawdon- 
syde’s. 

Bothwell, red in the face, said, “Let us 
end this folly. Let him who calls for me 
come and fetch me. I will fight with him 
here and now. Go you, Grange, and bring 
my Lord Morton hither.” 

“No need for his lordship, if I will serve 
your turn, Earl of Bothwell,” says Grange. 

But Bothwell said, “ Damn your soul, I 
fight with my equals. None knows it better 
than you.” He would have no one below an 
Earl’s rank—himself being now, you must 
recollect, Duke of Orkney and Zetland— 
and it should be Morton for choice. 

Grange, instructed by the Queen, rode 
back. They saw Morton accost him, listen, 
look over the valley. He called a con- 
ference —they talked vehemently: then 
Morton and Lindsay pricked forward up 
the hill, and stopped within hailing distance. 

“You, Bothwell,” cried Morton, “ come 
you down, then ; and have at you here.” 

The Queen’s high voice called clearly back. 
“He shall never fight with you, murderer.” 

Lindsay bared his head. ‘Then let him 
take me, Madam ; for I am nothing of that 
sort.” 

“No, no, Lindsay,” said Bothwell; “I 
have no quarrel with you.” 

The Earl of Morton had been looking at 
Bothwell in his heavy, ruminating way, as 
if making up kis mind. While the others 
were bandying their cries, the Queen’s 
voice flashing and shrieking above the rest, 
he still looked and turned his thoughts over. 
Presently—in his time—he gave Lindsay 
his sword and walked his horse up the hill 
to the Queen’s party. He saluted her 
gravely. ‘With your gracious leave, 
Madam, I seek to put two words into my Lord 
Bothwell’s ear. You see I have no sword.” 

The Queen looked at once to her husband. 
He nodded, gave his sword to Huntly, and 
said, “I am ready for you.” They moved 
ten yards apart; Morton talked and the 
other listened. 

“ Bothwell, my man,” he said, “ there’s no 
a muckle to pick between us, I doubt—I 
played one card and you another; but 
I have the advantage of ye just now, and 
am no that minded to take it up. Man!” 


he chuckled, “ye stumbled sorely when ye 
let them find for the powder !” 

“Get on, get on,” says Bothwell, drawing 
a great breath. 

“T will,” Morton said. 


“T am here to 
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Go 
your ways to Dunbar, and avoid the country 


advise ye to make off while you can. 


for a while. I'll warrant you you'll not be 
followed oversea. All my people will serve 
the Queen—have no fear for her. Now, 
take my advice; ’tis fairly given. I’ve no 
wish to work you a mischief—though, mind 
you, I have the power—for you and I have 
been open dealers with each other this long 
time. And you brought me home—I’m not 
one to forget it. But—Lord of Hosts! what 
chance have you against Grange?” He 
waited. “Come now, come ! what say you?” 

Lord Bothwell considered it, working his 
strong jaw from side to side: a fair proffer, 
an honourable proffer. He looked at the 
forces against him—though he had no need ; 
he knew them better men than his, because 
Grange was a better man than he, That 
banner of murder—that cry behind it—the 
Prince behind the cry, up on the rock of 
Stirling ; in his heart he knew that he had 
lost the game. No way to Stirling—no way ! 
But the other way was the sea-way—the old 
free life, the chances of the open water. Eh, 
damn them, he was not to be King of Scots, 
then! But he had known that for a week. 
He turned his head and saw the sea like 
molten gold, and far off, dipped in it, a little 
ship with still sails.—Ho! the sea-way ! 

“By God, Morton,” he said, “you may 
be serving me. I'll do it.” 

“Go and tell her,” says Morton ; and they 
both went back to the Queen. 

Both took off their bonnets. Bothwell 
said: “Madam, we must avoid blood- 
shedding if we may, and I have talked with 
my lord of Morton. He makes an offer of 
fair dealing, which I have taken. I have a 
clear road to Dunbar, thence where I will. 
All these hosts will follow you if I am not 
there. They pay me the compliment of 
high distrust, you perceive. After a little 
I doubt not but you shall see me back again 
where I would always be. Madam, get the 
Prince in your own hands: all depends upon 
him. And now, kiss me, sweetheart, for I 
must be away.” 

She heard him—she understood him—she 
believed him. She was curious to observe 
that she felt so little. Her voice when she 
answered him had no spring in it—it was 
worn and thin, with a little grating rasp in 
it—an older voice. 

“It may be better so. 
good-blood. Whither shall I write to you? 
At Dunbar? In England? Flanders?” 
There had been a woman in Flanders, she 
remembered. 

He was looking away, answering at 
random, searching whom he should take 
with him, or on whom he could reckon to 
follow him if he asked. “I will send you 
word. Yes, yes, you will write tome. You 
shall know fullsoon. But now I cannot stay.” 

Morton had returned to his friends. 

“ Paris, come you with me. Ormiston, 


I hate to shed 











are you for the sea? No? Stay and be 
hanged, then. Hob? What, man, afraid ? 
Where is Michael Elliott? Where is Crook- 
stone? What Hepburn have I? He 
collected six or eight—both the Ormistons 
decided for him — Powrie and Wilson, 
Dalgleish, one or two more. 

He took the Queen’s hand gaily. “ Fare- 
well, fair Queen!” he said; and _ she, 
“ Adieu, my lord.” He leaned towards her : 
“One kiss, my wife!” but she drew back. 
“Your lips are foul—you have kissed too 
many—no, no.” “IT must have it—you 
must kiss me”—he pressed against her. 
For a while she was agitated, defending 
herself; but then, with a sob, “Ay, take 
what you will of me,” she said—* it is little 
worth.” He got his cold kiss, and rode fast 
through his scattering host. This going of 
his was the Parthian shot. He had beaten 
her. Desire was dead. 
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be seen. The host stood at ease awaiting 
her ; the white banner wagged and dipped, 
as if mocking her presence. “Take that 
down,” she said, with a crack in her dry 
throat ; but no one answered her. She had 
to go close by the hateful thing—a daub of 
red and green and yellow— crowned Darnley 
crudely lying under a tree, a crowned child 
kneeling at his feet, spewing the legend out 
of his mouth. She averted her eyes and 
blinked as she passed it : an ominous silence 
greeted her, sullen looks ; one or two steady 
starers showed. scornful familiarity with “a 
woman in trouble”: one said “losh!” and 
spat as she passed. 

She was led through the Murrays, Humes 
and Lindsays ; murmurs gathered about her, 
all eyes were on her now, some passion- 
ate, some vindictive, some fanatic. On a 
sudden a pikeman ran out of his ‘ranks and 
pointed at her—his face was burnt almost 





“Carbery Hill, now a bare brae.” 


From a drawing by] 


‘the Queen sat still—with a face like 
arock. ‘Has he gone?” she asked Des- 
Essars in a whisper. 

“Yes, thank God,” said he. 

She shook herself into action, gathered 
up the reins and turned to Erskine. “Come,” 
she said, “we will go down to them 
now,” 

She surrendered to the Earl of Atholl, 
who with Sempill and Lindsay came up to 
fetch her. Followed by one or two of her 
friends—Des-Essars, Melvill, Du Croé, and 
Livingstone, to wit—she rode down the hill 
from her host and joined the other. Grange 
cantered up, bareheaded, to meet her, 
reined up short, took her hand and kissed 
it. Many followed him—Glencairn, Glamis, 
young Ruthven. Each had his kiss ; but 
then came Archie Douglas smelling and 
smiling for his—and got nothing. She drew 


back from him shuddering : he might have 
been a snake, he said. Maitland was not to 
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black, his eyes showed white upon it. 
“Burn the hure!” he raved, and when she 
caught her breath and gazed at him, he was 
answered, “Ay, ay, man. Let her burn 
herself clean. To the fire with her !” 

Her fine heart stood still. “Oh!” she 
said, shocked into childish utterance, “oh, 
Baptist, they speak of me. They will burn 
me—did you hear them?” Her head was 


thrown back, her arm across her face. She 
broke into wild sobbing—“ Not the fire ! 


not the fire ! 
from them !” 

“Quick, man,” said Atholl, “let us get 
her in.” Orders were shortly given, lieu- 
tenants galloped left and right to carry the 
words. The companies formed ; the mon- 
strous banner turned about. Morton bade 
sound the advance ; between him and Atholl 
she was led towards Edinburgh. “If Erskine 
is a man he will try a rescue,” thought Des- 
Essars, and looked over his shoulder to 
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Oh, pity me! Oh, keep me 
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Carbery Hill—now a bare brae. The 
Queen’s army had vanished like the smoke. 

So towards evening they came to town, 
heralded by scampering messengers, and 
met by the creatures of the suburb, horrible 
women and the men who lived upon them— 
dancing about her, mocking obscenely, 
hailing her as a spectacle. She bowed her 
head, swaying about in the saddle. Way 
was driven through ; they passed under the 
gates, and began to climb the long street, 
packed from wall to wall with raving, cursing 
people. They shook their fists at her, threw 
their bonnets ; stones flew about—she might 
have been killed outright. The cries were 
terrible—“ Burn her, burn her! Nay, let 
her drown, the witch!” Dust, heat, turmoil, 
a brown fetid air, hatred and clamour—the 
houses seemed to whirl and dizzy about her. 
The earth rocked; the people, glued in 
masses of black and white, surged like great 
sea waves. Pale as death, with shut eyes 
and moving, dumb lips, she wavered on her 
seat, held up on either side by a man’s arm. 
Des-Essars prayed aloud that a stone might 
strike her dead. 

They took her to a house by the Tron 
Church, a house in the High Street, and 
shut her in an upper room, setting a guard 
about the door. The white banner was 
planted before the windows, and the crowd 
swarmed all about it, shrieking her name, 
calling her to come out and dance before 
them. Her dancing was notorious, poor 
soul ; many a mad bout had she had in her 
careless days. “Show your legs, my bonny 
wife!” cried some hoarse shoemaker. 
“You had no shame to do it syne.” This 
lasted till near midnight—for when it grew 
dark torches were kindled from end to end 
of the street, drums and pipes were set 
going, and many a couple danced. The 
Queen during this hellish night was crouched 
upon the floor, hiding her face upon Mary 
Seton’s bosom. Des-Essars knelt by her, 
screening her from the windows. She 
neither spoke nor wept—seemed in a stupor. 
Food was brought her, but she would not 
move to take it ; nor would she open her 
mouth when the cup was held at her lips. 

Next morning, having had a few hours’ 
peace, the tumult began betimes—by six 
o'clock the din was deafening. She had 
had a sop in wine, and was calmer ; talked 
a little, even peeped through the curtain at 
the gathering crowd. She watched it for, 
perhaps, an hour, until they brought the 
mermaid picture into action—herself naked 
to the waist, with a fish-tail—confronted it 
with the murder flag, and jigged it up 
against it. This angered her ; colour burned 
in her white cheeks. “Infamous! Swine 
that they are! I will brave them all.” 
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her she had 
thrown open the window, and stood out- 
side on the balcony, proudly surveying and 
surveyed, 

At first 
She will likely speak till us,” they told each 


Before they could stop 


there was a hush—‘ Whisht ! 
other. But she said nothing, and gave 
them time to mark her tumbled bodice and 
short kirtle, her wild hair and stained face. 
They howled at her, mocking and gibing at 
her—the two banners flacked like tailless 
kites. Presently a horseman came at a 
foot’s pace through the press. The rider 
when he saw her pulled his hat down over 
his eyes—but it was too late. She had 
seen Maitland. “ Ha, traitor, whose rat-life 
I saved once,” she called out, in a voice 
desperately clear and cold, “are you come 
to join your friends against me? Stay, Mr. 
Maitland, and greet your Queen in the way 
they will teach you. Or go, fetch your wife, 
that she may thank her benefactress with 
you. Do you go, Mr. Maitland ?” 

He was, in fact, going ; for the crowd had 
turned against him and was bidding him 
fetch his wife. “Give us the popish Maries 
together, Sir, and we'll redd Scotland of 
them a’.” 

“Rid Scotland of this fellow, good people,” 
cried the Queen, “and there will be room 
for one honest man.” 

They jeered at her for her pains. ‘“ Who 
shall be honest where ye are, woman? Hide 
yourself—pray to your idols—that they keep 
ye from the fire.” 

“ Oh, men, you do me wrong,” she began 
to moan. “Qh, sirs, be pitiful to a woman. 
Have I ever harmed any?” 

They shrieked her down, cursing her for 
a witch and a husband-killer. The flags 
were jigged together again—a stone broke 
the window over her head, Des-Essars 
then got her back by force. 

It is amazing that she could have a 
thought in such a riot of fiends—yet the 
sight of Maitland had given her one. She 
feared his grey rat’s face. She whispered 
it to Des-Essars. ‘ Baptist, you can save 
me. Quick, for the love of Christ! The 
coffer | the coffer !” 

He knew what she meant. That coffer 
contained her letters to Bothwell, her sonnets 
—therefore, her life. He understood her, 
and went away without a word, He took 
his sword, put a hood over his head, got out 
of the backside of the house, over a wall, 
into the wynd. Hence, being perfectly un- 
known, he entered the crowd in the High 
Street and worked his way down the Canon- 
gate. He intended to get into Holyrood- 
house by the wall and the kitchen window, 
as he had done many a time, and notably 
on the night of David’s slaughter.* 


* The casket, which was not at Holyrood, is supposed to have been secured by Bothwell in 


the Castle, where it was to be found in due time. 
clear to me how Bothwell had found opportunity to get it there. 


But Des-Essars did not know that. Nor is it 
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Des-Essars had gone 
to save her life; but 
whether he did it or no, 
he did not come back. 
She wore herself to 
thread, padding up and 
down the room, wonder- 
ing and fretting about 
him. This new anxiety 
made her forget the 
street ; but towards even- 
ing, .when her nerves 
were frayed and raw, it 
began to infuriate her— 
as an incessant cry always 
will. She suddenly began 
panting, and stood hold- 
ing her breasts, staring, 
moving her lips, her 
bosom heaving in spite 
of her hands. “God! 
Mother of God! Aid me: 
I go mad,” she cried, 
strangling, and “Air! | 
suffocate!” and once 
more threw open the 
windows and let in the 
hubbub. 

She was really torturing 
for air and breath. She 
tore at her bodice, split it 
open and showed herself 
naked to the middle. 

“ Yes—yes—you shall 
look upon me as I was 
made. You shall see 














that I am a woman— 
loved once—loved much. 
See, see, my flesh!” Horrible scandal !— 
but the poor soul was mad. 

Soon after this some of the lords came to 
her—Lindsay, Morton and Atholl. The 
windows, they said, must be closed ; they 
feared a riot. They would take her back to 
Holyroodhouse if she would be patient. 
But she must be rendered decent: Atholl 
gave her his cloak. She had quieted im- 
mediately they came, and thanked them 
meekly. 

They took her away at once. Mary 
Seton followed close, but was gently pushed 
back by Lord Morton. “ No, no: she must 
come alone. You shall see her after a little. 
You cannot come now.” For the first time in 
her life, as I believe, Mary Seton shed tears. 

A very strong guard, with pikes presented, 
hedged her in. She reached Holyrood on 
foot, and was shut into her own cabinet. It 
was empty and dark but for the candle they 
had left with her. She snatched it up, and 
began a mad, fruitless hunt for her casket. 
It was not in its place—it was nowhere. 
She hunted until she dropped. She began 
to tear at herself and to shriek. Doom! 
Doom! She must be burned. They had 
taken her coffer. She was alone—con- 
demned, and alone. 


Queen Mary. 


Des-Essars crawled out of the dark on his 
hands and one knee, dragging a broken leg 
after him, and fell close beside her, and 
kissed the hem of her kirtle. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ADDOLORATA. 


SHE sat on the floor, and had his head at 
rest on her lap. Her hands were upon him, 
and so he rested. The great tears fell fast 
and wetted his hair. 

Her grief was silent and altogether gentle. 
Still as she sat there, looking before her 
with wide unwinking eyes and lips a little 
parted, she was unconscious of what she 
was suffering or had suffered : all about her 
was the blankness of dark, and without her 
knowledge the night fell; the dusk like a 
vast cloak gathered round about her, fold 
over fold ; and still she sat and looked at 
nothing with her wide unwinking eyes. 
Slowly they filled and brimmed, and slowly 
the great tears, as they ripened, fell. There 
were no other forms of grief, none of grief’s 
high acts : only their bitter symbol — lamen- 
tears, and nakedly 


tation embodied in 
there. 
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“Nay, move not your hands—nay, touch 
my brows: my head aches—I am blind.” 
The lad supine in her lap pleaded in 
whispers. 

In like tones she answered him. ‘“ There 
is no work left for my hands to do but to 
tend thee, my dear.” 

He lay dumb for a while ; then said he: 
“You shall not blame me. It is not here— 
not in the house. I know not where it is. 
They are seeking it now. He came here 
with two archers. He snarled like a fox to 
find me.” 

“Who was this, Baptist? 
land ?” 

“Maitland. He believed it was here. 
forced that knowledge from his wife.” 

She said, “ Fleming too?” 

“T fought—they tried to make me tell 
them where I had hid it. They lifted and 
threw me. I am hurt—cannot move. Oh, 
they will have it now !” 

“Rest, my dear, rest. Think no more of 
it. They have all but me.” Out of the 
heart of this poor nameless youth she was 
to learn good love; but to learn it only to 
know its impossibility. Not for her now, 
not for her! Not so could she ever have 
loved ; no! but she could be kind. She 
stooped her head over him and breathed 
softly through the dark—“ And I, Baptist, 
am yours if you will.” 

He sighed. “Oh that it were possible ! 
That night when you looked back—that 
night you let me take—remember you of 
that ?” 

She knew his thought ang all his heart. 
Her own were at leagues distance ; but 
she could not now refuse him kindness. 
She stooped her head lower towards his, 
and whispered, “ Baptist, can you hear me?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“My last gift—all I have left: yours by 
right. Do you hear me? Listen—under- 
stand. I am yours now—I am forsaken by 
all but you.” 

He moved uneasily, sighed again. 
late, too late : I lie dying here.” 

She leaned down yet nearer ; he felt her 
warm breath beat upon him—quick and 
short and eager. “If I die this night, and 
if thou die, I will love thee first.” 

“Ah!” said he, “I know very well that 
you desire to love me now.” 

“ How knowest thou, my love ?” 

“By the way you lean to me, and by 
other things.” 

She said, “ You are well schooled in love.” 

“ Not so well,” he answered ; “but I am 
well schooled in you, my Queen.” 

“Prove me, then—desire of me—ask— 
take. I shall never deny thee anything.” 
You 
Yet, since the 


Was it Mait- 
He 


“Too 


Again he said, “ Too late, too late ! 
cannot—and I lie dying. 
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THE END. 





dead can do you no wrong, let me lie here 
at rest, that I may die loving you.” 

She stooped to kiss him. She anointed 
him with her hot tears. “ Rest, rest, my 


only true lover !” 


“ Peace,” said he: “let me sleep. I am 
tired to death.” 

She kissed his eyelids. He slept. 

Men came about the door—more than 


one. She sprang from her mate and kneeled 
to face that way, screening him where he 
lay short-breathing. They knocked, then 
opened. The torchlight beat upon her, and 
showed her dishevelled and undone. She 
covered her bosom with her crossed arms. 
“What is it? Who comes?” 

“ Madam ”—this was Lord Lindsay—“ it is 
I. I have horses beyond the wall. It is time 
to be going. You and I must take the road.” 

“Whither, sir? Whither will you take 
me so late?” 

“To Lochleven, Ma’am.” 

“You order me? By whose warrant?” 

“ By the Council’s. In the name of the 
Prince,” 

“Tt is infamy that you do. 
I am alone here.” 

“Women, clothing, all, shall follow with 
good speed, Madam. But we must be 
speedier.” 

“Tf I refuse you—if I command—— ?” 

“] cannot consider with your Majesty the 
effect of that.” 

“Do you take me, Lindsay—you alone? 
No, but I will die here sooner.” 

Lord Sempill spoke. “I offer myself to 
your Majesty, with the consent of the Lords.” 

She rose up then. “I thank you, Lord 
Sempill: I will go with you.” 

She gave him her hand, which, having 
kissed, he held. He would have taken her 
away then and there, but that she pulled 
against him. “I leave my servant dead 
here. He loved me well, and I him. Let 
me pray a while; then I will go.” 

Des-Essars turned and rose to his arm’s 
length from the ground. He could not move 
his legs. “I ama prisoner also—take me.” 

“You, my man?” says Lindsay: “un- 
likely.” 

She withdrew her hand from Sempill’s 
by leave, stooped over the fading lad and 
kissed his eyes. “Adieu, my truest love 
and last friend—adieu, adieu! I have been 
death to all who have had to do with me.” 

She kissed him once more. 

“ Sweet death,” said Des-Essars. 

“Come,” she said to Sempill, and gave 
him her hand again. He led her away. 

Des-Essars fell his length upon the floor. 
She would have turned back to him ; they 
hurried her forward between them. The 
door shut upon Queen Mary. 


I cannot go. 
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VASSILI VERESHCHAGIN. 


BY W. DOWNIE 


Russian artist, author and war 

correspondent, who went down 
with Admiral Marakoff on the Peéfro- 
pavlovsk, was, I think, the most inter- 
esting man—the man with the most 
striking personality—I ever met. I had 
the good fortune to 


\ 7 ASSILI VERESHCHAGIN, the 


STEWART, LL.B. 


and lived with men of the front rank in 
military life, in art circles, in journalism, 
and in politics. ‘The only subject he ever 
appeared reticent about .was his own 
work. If his personal experiences were 
amusing or interesting he would relate 
them; but of his distinguished services, 





travel with him from 
Moscow to Japan in 
August of last year. 
It was not until we had 
been some days out 
from Moscow that I 
fell into conversation 
with him; nor did I 
discover for more than 
a week his identity. 
In appearance he was 
tall and of soldierly 
bearing, with clean-cut 
aristocratic features 
and a full grey beard. ° 
On his breast he wore 
the white officer’s cross 
of St. George — the 
highest military dis- 
tinction in Russia. 
Pacing the station with 
hands behind his back, 
he attracted attention 
on all sides. Even in 
the crowded thorough- 
fares every one turned 
to look twice at his 














striking figure. He, on 
his part, was apparently 
quite unconscious of 
the attention he drew on himself. During 
the long train journey he would often come 
in and sit talking for hours. His English 
had just a sufficiently foreign accent to 
render it crisp and incisive. He would 
talk on almost any subject with an easy 
eloquence that made the long days slip 
away almost unnoticed. In the course of a 


strenuous life he had travelled in almost 
every country in the world. He had met 
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Vereshchagin asleep on the deck of steamer going between 


Viadivostock and Tsunga (Japan). 


of his great pictures and of his writings, 
he would speak hardly at all. Anecdote 
followed anecdote about great men of 
various countries—about King Edward, 
the Czar, the German Emperor, Bismarck, 
Roosevelt, Edison, Dumas, and a dozen 
other celebrities. His stories had all the 
zest and charm of first-hand personal 
experience. His laugh was most in- 
fectious, and his dramatic recital of 
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scenes he had witnessed was beyond all 
description. 
For England and the English people 


said he, “‘ too much cant and hypocrisy in 
your social life. In England, if husband 
and wife do not agree, their greatest fear 

is lest the world should 











know it. It is only as 
a last resort that they 
take the simple and 
rational course of living 
apart. In_ ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred 
they prefer to turn their 
backs on each other, 
and live a cat and dog 
life in their own houses 
for forty or fifty years, 
And so the hypocrisy 
goes on. I have seen 
itin India. I have seen 
your rich English people 
in sleek solemnity sitting 
in church with pious 
eyes, while the poor 
Hindu pulls and grunts 
away at the punkah so 
that the English may 
pray in comfort. Ah 
no! your English Christ 
is a rich man’s Christ. 
If the real Christ were 








Vereshchagin on his way to the East Ona railway station in Manchuria. 


he had the greatest admiration. But, like 
most foreigners, he thought the English 
too proud. “You English,” he would 
often say, “are too proud: you are the 
proudest nation in the world. You are 
more proud even than the Turks.” One 
branch of English administration which 
appealed to him strongly was the law. 
He told with much gusto the story of 
an Englishwoman who pleaded inability 
to pay rates on account of long sickness, 
and the fact that she had been attended 
by no less than four doctors, ‘ What,” 
said the judge, “four doctors, and you 
are still alive! That will do, my good 
woman, You can go.” “What an ad- 
mirable combination,” said Vereshchagin, 
“of justice and wit, polished off with a 
bon mot!” Another thing which pleased 
him was English workmanship. “If I 
buy anything,” he said, “I ask if it is 
made in England: if it is, that is enough ; 
no more need be asked. I know that 
the workmanship will be good and 
durable.” But there were some features 
of English life for which he had nothing 
but scathing condemnation. “ There is,” 


to arrive you would all 
hold up your hands in 
horror.” 

When we reached Vladivostock we 
stayed at the same hotel. If he was not 
busy receiving calls from consuls and 
counts and other magnates anxious to 
show him attention, he spent his time 
writing diligently. He would sit in his 
room writing and drinking tea through 
the hottest part of the day. But he was 
always ready to lay down his pen and 
chat for an hour or so. In speaking of 
the Russian nation he was never tired 
of repeating that a large part of the out- 
side world’s misunderstanding of Russia 
and Russian methods arose from _ its 
failure to recognise that Russia was still 
a young nation. We expected a morality 
from Russia equal to civilisations older 
by centuries. Speaking of the massacres 
of the Jews, he stated that they arose from 
an instinctive hatred instilled by centuries 
of wrongs suffered by the peasants at the 
hands of the Jews. The Russian Govern- 
ment, so far from sanctioning such 
massacres, had done all in its power to 
suppress them. ‘‘ Your English Govern- 
ment,” he said, “has far too good a 
knowledge of proper statesmanship and 














too much common sense to attempt any 
interference in our internal affairs. It is 
true the American President forwarded 
a protest on behalf of the Russian Jews 
in America, But by what right should 
he interfere? Is he not as powerless 
himself to stop the lawless lynching of 
negroes, which is so constant a feature 
of American life? And are not American 
officers in Manila guilty, on their own 
admission, of cruelties as bad as the 
worst that have been alleged, but not 
proved, against Russia? No, my friend, 
people who live in glass houses should 
not throw stones.” After one had listened 
to him explaining Russia’s treatment of 
the Poles and the Finns, it sometimes 
seemed for the time as if the outside 
world might after all have been too hasty 
in its judgment. 

One day in Vladivostock, while I was 
with him, he came across an old comrade 
who had served with him through the 
Russo-Turkish war in 1877. The meeting 
was most affecting. I sat and listened to 
them chatting in a foreign tongue. But it 
was easy to see what was passing between 
them. As they went over old memories 
their eyes moistened and their voices grew 
husky. I asked him 
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Rossia. He was much embarrassed with 
the attentions of a young English officer, 
who said: “Ah! Mr. Vereshchagin, 
I am delighted to meet you. I have 
often read of you. I have seen your 
pictures. You will pardon me not speak- 
ing Russian, but really, Mr. Vereshchagin, 
you speak very good English.” This 
was said in the most patronising tone 
imaginable. 

“Indeed,” replied Vereshchagin, “it is 
most good of you to say so.” ‘Then, after 
a pause: “But, really, sir, if I may say 
so, though you don’t speak Russian, you 
also speak most excellent English!” 

The young officer looked more than 
doubtful as to the meaning of this. The 
laugh was clearly on the side of the 
foreigner. 

Vereshchagin had a strong contempt 
for the methods of the ordinary tourist, 
rushing hither and thither in a vain 
attempt to see everything in a day. When 
I told him I had spent only one day in 
Moscow, he laughed incredulously. No 
excuse would satisfy him. “My dear 
young friend,” he said, ‘you are not a 
traveller: you are only a courier.” After 
that he repgatedly introduced me as “ my 





afterwards of what they 
had been speaking. 
He said: “I was with 
a besieged party during 
the war. We had given 
up almost all hope of 
relief. One day we 
saw a rocket fired. It 
was fired by a detach- 
ment sent out from our 
forces to see if we had 
yet capitulated. The 
man who fired that 
rocket did so at the 
imminent risk of his 
life. He succeeded in 
signalling to us where 
previous messengers 
had all met with instant 
death. That man I 
have never seen until 
to-day. It was my 
comrade whom we 














have just left.” 

There was a quiet 
humour about Vereshchagin which told 
with double effect from the inscrutable 
face with which he delivered it. We were 
dining one night on the Russian cruiser 


Yereshchagin asleep on the steamer going from Viadivostock to Japan. 


young English friend who saw Moscow in 
a day.” 

Of Vereshchagin’s painting and writings 
it is hardly necessary to speak here. 
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They have been often described. He 
saw more real fighting than most old 
soldiers can claim to have seen, It was 
owing to this that his pictures have earned 
for him such pre-eminence. At the ex- 
hibition in 1881 the thoroughfare to the 
exhibition was often blocked by the 
immense crowd. The building had to be 
closed two or three times a day. But 
with all his success he was a man so 
modest and unaffected that, as I have 
said, he would hardly speak of his work. 
To me, a mere casual stranger, he was so 
uniformly kind and courteous that I shall 
never forget him. I remember one day, 
when we were informed of a further 
postponement of our steamer, I expressed 
myself with some irritation. He merely 
lifted his glass to me with a quiet smile 
and said: ‘Patience, my dear friend, 
patience, and yet again patience.” 

On another occasion we were strolling 
through the Chinese markets near the 
harbour. On the roadside a Chinese 
coolie was trying in vain to lift his bundle 
of firewood on to his back. Vereshchagin 
instantly stepped to his assistance, took 
the bundle to pieces, rearranged it all 
with the utmost care in a much more 
portable form, and lifted it into position. 
The whole thing was done in so _ un- 
assuming a manner that only those who 
know with what contempt a Chinese 
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coolie is treated in the East can appreciate 
the thoughtfulness and courtesy of this 
simple act. 

I might write on _ indefinitely of 
Vereshchagin. But to what purpose? 
Description of a man’s personality is the 
most difficult—indeed, the most impossi- 
ble—thing in the world. Behind all and 
beyond all there is a charm and a 
presence which is indescribable. 

When we parted in Tokio Vereshchagin’s 
professed purpose was to paint temples in 
Japan ; but it was easy to surmise that he 
had more exciting game in view. And so 
it has proved. Following out his lifelong 
practice of trying to live every one of his 
pictures, he went out with the Russian 
fleet. One would have thought that at 
the age of sixty-two he might well have 
retired to enjoy his well-earned honours 
and die in peace. But that would be to 
mistake the man. He often spoke to me 
of death with a repugnance which seemed 
strange in one who had so often faced 
it. But it was the regret of leaving a 
world that appeals so strongly to the soul 
of an artist. It was perhaps also the fear 
of an inglorious death away from the 
battlefield. One is certain he could have 
wished for no other death than that which 
overtook him. For surely he is entitled 
to that most glorious of all epitaphs— 
“ Killed in action.” 





IN DEFENCE OF THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


BY MRS. NEISH. 


advancement of women in art 

and science must have noted 
with dismay the steady decrease of 
interest they are taking in the art of 
housekeeping. 

One frequently hears the expression, 
“A mere Hausfrau,” used as a term of 
reproach if not actual opprobrium—as 
though, indeed, the occupation of “house- 
wife” were so dull as to almost merit 
contempt. She, however, who is a really 
successful housewife is a valuable member 
of the community—one who has risen 
above her fellow-women, having graduated 
successfully in the ieast appreciated but 
most necessary of the modern arts—the 
difficult art of “ keeping house.” 


. ‘HOSE who follow closely the steady 


It is not an uncommon thing to hear 
a modern woman say, “I cannot bear 
housekeeping—I should like to give it 
up altogether and live in a hotel; I 
really cannot be bothered any longer 
with servants and tradespeople.” ‘This is 
because the modern woman has not 
thoroughly undertaken her duties, and 
therefore never reaped their reward. 
There are in reality few positions which 
promise so rich a reward, and the duties 
of which are less understood or more 
liable to misconstruction than those of 
the housewife. 

If, in speaking to one woman, you say 
of another, “She writes for the magazines,” 
you will more often than not receive the 
reply, ‘‘ Does she? How clever of her!” 








but if you say, “She is an excellent 
housewife,” your statement will be re- 
ceived with indifference, even if you are not 
made to feel that the latter half of your 
sentence of praise has entirely cancelled 
the former. 

Now, I maintain that it is the bounden 
duty of every woman in the kingdom to 
endeavour to become a first-class house- 
keeper; but in making the assertion I 
do not wish to imply that every woman 
should necessarily seek to possess a hus- 
band. I daresay many women are happier 
unmarried—most women, in fact, unless 
they happen to marry the right man— 
therefore, although it does not follow that 
a woman should either strive to obtain or 
wait until she has obtained a husband 
before acquiring her knowledge, it is 
nevertheless her duty in life to learn 
thoroughly the art of successfully keeping 
house ; and she should learn first, and 
then, if so inclined, should marry after- 
wards. In these days, however, a woman 
not unfrequently marries first and learns 
afterwards—at the expense of the much- 
to-be-pitied man ! 

Every girl should know something of 
its duties before she ventures to accept 
so responsible a position. The soldier is 
trained to his work from earliest boyhood, 
the doctor studies for many years before 
he is allowed to practise, and the barrister 
and lawyer, or clergyman and architect, 
all serve an apprenticeship ; but a woman 
who is not only ignorant, but boasts of 
her ignorance and dislike of her pro- 
fession, has the audacity to follow it 
without any preliminary training. There 
are, of course, many women who rule 
their households well and wisely ; but this 
article is not written for the wise, but for 
the undeserving, and, even to those to 
whom the advice is offered, it is offered 
with due and becoming humility ! 

Those among women who despise 
housekeeping do not condescend to study 
it—and why? Because, forsooth, they 
despise the homely art as being entirely 
beneath consideration-—preferring to rush 
about in what they call Society, or follow 
what they misname Art by painting bad 
pictures or writing mediocre novels, 
and forgetting, especially, perhaps, in this 
latter pursuit of literature, which is so 
greatly on the increase among women of 
all classes, the element of truth under- 
lying the pungent criticism of the French 
cynic who sald that “women who write 
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books commit two sins—they increase 
the number of books and decrease the 
number of women”! “Not always,” you 
cry indignantly. ‘No, dear lady, cer- 
tainly not always; but alas! how often 
are the women who write books and 
paint pictures and sit on committees or 
speak on platforms fulfilling to the best 
of their ability the true mission of their 
womanhood ? ” 

I have no desire to adversely criticise 
women who are forced by circumstances 
to labour for their daily bread. All honour 
be to them for their courage and perse- 
verance—a perseverance displayed often 
in spite of the physical infirmities which 
must of necessity ever handicap woman’s 
efforts! Whether they paint or write or 
speak or teach, they have my sincerest 
sympathy and admiration. But there are 
many women, I had almost said _in- 
numerable women, who nowadays rush 
into the turmoil of life without there 
being any necessity for them so to do— 
women who neglect their natural and 
obvious feminine duties, not because 
they have no leisure, but because they 
have, alas! no inclination. We all know 
such women, and at the very moment of 
writing this article, somewhere in my 
mind, and low in my estimation, stands 
a lady of my acquaintance. 

In appearance she is feminine, for her 
face is goodly and her voice is low; in 
mode of living she is masculine, for she 
addresses political meetings, and sits on 
‘* committees,” and struggles to get seated 
on public “boards”; but in gender I 
think she must be neuter. Neither 
womanly nor manly, she is neither “ flesh, 
fowl, nor good red herring” ; and, always 
busy and hurried and restless, she is never 
to be found at home, even during the 
morning hours, those hours which should 
be almost sacred to the true housewife. 

She once desired to let her house to 
a friend of mine, and I went with the 
friend to inspect it. We looked in the bed- 
room—and if ever there is a true index to 
a woman’s character, it will show itself in 
her bedroom—and we looked into the 
basement, and the scullery, and larder, and 
then we fled !—and I have been trying 
ever since to forget I once lunched there. 
I may add that the good lady is under 
the mistaken impression that she is of 
inestimable service to the community. 
“Housekeeping,” she considers, is too 
“old-fashioned” an art to follow, and 
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there are many women who think with 
her and seem to consider it almost a 
crime to be old-fashioned. 

Charles Dickens—if I may dare find 
fault with writings I love—exaggerated 
one type of housewife in Mrs Jellyby, 
and another in the useless and playful 
Dora, but in Agnes he has given us the 
happy medium. Agnes, with her ways of 
method and her basket of keys—-keys used 
to open cupboards and not as playthings 
for a pet dog—Agnes, with her constant 
thought and neatness and order, and even 
her patience and hersilence, was a true type 
of a perfect woman ; and the good house- 
wife should possess all her qualities, and 
should learn housekeeping in the wider 
sense —‘‘ keeping house ”—which includes 
keeping servants, and possibly a husband’s 
affection. She should endeavour to 
develop her knowledge and powers of 
organisation, and cultivate above all the 
blessed power of oiling the creaking 
wheels of life. She may never write and 
never paint, and may even never under- 
stand the exact meaning of ‘‘ Woman’s 
Suffrage,” but she will inevitably gain 
the rights the “‘ shrieking sisterhood ” are 
shrieking for in vain—a due homage of 
gratitude and love. 

Much could be written of the ethical 
philosophy of housekeeping—of the care 
and patience and tact and humanity that 
are wanting in its ideal fulfilment—and 
it is a large field for the wider womanly 
sympathies ; but this side of house-ruling 
is, I fear, innate and not to be taught. 

Every woman can, however, learn the 
commonsense side of keeping house, and 
in these days of “‘ Hints” and “* Wrinkles ” 
and “ Household Columns ” for the young 
and ignorant, and books galore fer those 
who possess but the smallest incomes, 
“all who run may read.” ‘There are, of 
course, some things that cannot be learned, 
even through the medium of ladies’ 
papers, but can only come with time and 
experience, and, like every summit of the 
hills of perfection, the climbing may here 
and there be sadly tedious ; but it is an 
additional reason why we women should 
strive to excel in this homely art, since 
it requires both time and _ skill and 
patience and learning. 

I once read a letter from a well-known 
woman on the subject of Woman’s 
Franchise, and was greatly struck by the 
following sentence: ‘There is among 
women collectively much intellect, much 


conscjentiousness and much energy which 
might be employed in public affairs to 
the benefit of the whole community ”— 
Quite so !—There is also “ much intellect 
and much conscientiousness and much 
energy” which might be employed in 
private affairs to the benefit of the whole 
community—for she who regulates well 
her household, studying sanitation and 
avoiding needless sickness ; varying food, 
and creating comfort, and to the best of 
her ability improving in every way the 
conditions under which her children live 
and her breadwinner works, is a person 
of enormous influence, not only in her 
own household, but indirectly to the 
whole state. 

Housekeeping, as I have already said, 
is not easy. ‘Fhere will be many little 
acts of unselfishness to be done that will 
meet with neither recognition nor reward, 
but the results will create happiness and 
maintain peace, and it is surely no small 
mission to make a breadwinner’s life as 
happy as possible—to attend to his wants 
and keep his house in order—to spend 
his money to the best advantage, and see 
that his rooms are spotlessly clean and 
fragrant with flowers and the spirit of 
rest. 

Some women, on reading this advice, 
will doubtless exclaim, ‘“‘ But why should 
I do all these things—why ?” 

My answer is this: Why should you not ? 
You were anxious enough to marry him, 
and if you were not, you should not have 
done so. It is no small thing you have 
undertaken, nosmall thing to have the lives 
of your husband and children and servants 
dependent on you for comfort and peace, 
and to feel that it is to you they turn for 
help and guidance, and it is well for you 
if before marriage you have fitted yourself 
for the position. Whenever I hear a 
mother say, ‘f Dear Alice is so clever and 
so talented, and speaks French so delight- 
fully,” I feel inclined to ask, “ Really ?— 
and can she cook? can she tell fresh 
fish from stale fish? and does she know 
the value of money and the price of 
food fr” 

Every girl can learn these things, 
and mothers should teach their daughters 
out of their own carefully acquired know- 
ledge, giving them definite duties to fulfil 
each day—duties that, even if distasteful, 
will add a zest to occupations that please. 
Those who never need to cook should 
learn cooking in order to supervise, and 











should be able without effort to think out 
little dainty breakfast dishes in place of 
the eternal eggs and bacon, and to emu- 
late the French déjeuner in place of the 
middle-class meal of cold mutton or hash, 
or design appetising food for the supper 
or late dinner served according to circum- 
stances, 

A good dinner, it has been said, 
‘sharpens wit and softens the heart.” 
Women—romantic and sympathy-craving 
women especially—should take this sober 
truth to heart, and remember that the 
most ideal being on whom they can set 
their yearning affections, if he is worth 
having, will have his unmistakable healthy 
and material side. It is therefore quite 
worth while to obtain a thorough know- 
ledge of cooking; and there can be no 
excuse for not obtaining it, since lessons 
can be had, at any rate in most large 
towns, from one shilling to half a guinea, 

Then again, every girl should study the 
simple rules of economy. In cases where 
the income is small, and, as for instance 
with Stock Exchange people, subject to 
somewhat alarming fluctuations, this is 
even more important, perhaps, than a 
knowledge of Bridge ! 

Women whose husbands are only pass- 
ably well off frequently spend as much as 
those who are rich, simply because they 
have not been taught before marriage the 
value of money. ‘The true housewife is 
economical without being parsimonious, 
and women are but poor housekeepers 
who despise economy. Economy is a 
virtue. If you have learnt to practise it 
when times are good, you will not need 
help from any outside source if evil times 
should fall upon you. It is the very soul 
of independence. 

Smiles, in his ‘ Self-Help,” speaks of the 
“helplessness of the improvident,” and 
writes wisely of ‘economy and independ- 
ence.” ‘To secure independence,” he 
says, ‘the practice of simple economy is 
all that is necessary. Economy requires 
neither superior courage nor eminent 
virtue ; it is satisfied with ordinary energy 
and the capacity of average minds ;” 
therefore every woman, even she who is 
possessed of little education and but a 
homely intellect, can, by careful house- 
keeping, become herself a valuable house- 
hold asset, adding to her husband’s wealth 
when times are good and lessening his 
financial burdens when times are bad. 
“Economy,” continues Smiles, “at 
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bottom is but the spirit of order applied 
in the administration of domestic affairs. 
It means management, regularity, pru- 
dence, and the avoidance of waste. The 
spirit of economy was expressed by our 
Divine Master in the words, ‘Gather up 
the fragments that remain, so that nothing 
may be lost.’ His omnipotence did not 
disdain the small things of life ; and even 
while revealing His infinite power to the 
multitude, He taught the pregnant 
lesson of carefulness, of which all stand 
so much in need.” 

Surely the housekeeper who strives to 
copy so great an example by “‘ manage- 
ment, regularity, and the avoidance of 
waste,” excels her fellow-women, even if 
she possesses no other talents, and should, 
instead of being lightly alluded to as 
“only a housekeeper,” be the subject of 
admiration and regard. 

It is the fatal love of show that causes 
sO many women to fail in economy in 
their household management—what Smiles 
calls the “dreadful ambition for being 
‘genteel,’” which permeates all classes, 
from the lower middle-class girl who apes 
our dresses and designates herself “ young 
lady,” to the upper middle-class woman, 
who apes again the class above her, and 
despises the cheap dressmaker or the 
self-made garment, or wastes her money 
giving parties at restaurants, because to 
give them at home would be a “ bother ” ! 
Why a bother? A dinner-party should 
surely be merely the usual meal with a 
few dainty and necessary things added, 
as a compliment to one’s friends, not a 
vulgar display of food and flowers and 
fruit and silver, that not only swamps a 
week’s housekeeping money, but dis- 
organises the whole ménage. 

The good housewife conducts her house 
in such a way that little friendly dinners 
are a pleasure rather than a bother—and 
in the same way gives her time and 
thought to her personal clothing, and in 
the doing of it saves her money in many 
ways. It is nothing, my dear young ladies, 
to be ashamed of because you can make 
a blouse and by so doing save enough to 
pay for your flower bill perhaps for weeks, 
and nothing, surely, to be ashamed of 
because you are so good a manager that 
you can make your income go further 
than many a woman who is better off. 

It is the wise woman, then, who is 
careful and yet generous, and the foolish 
only who wastes her husband’s money, 
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and, I had almost said, the criminal 
woman who emulates those who can 
honestly afford to spend what she cannot. 

The young man whose income is small 
will do well to avoid rushing into matri- 
mony, therefore, with the girl who is 
ignorant of these simple accomplishments 
and despises the gentle housekeeping art. 
Let him watch the girl of his choice in 
her home life, and find out, if he can, 
how she is likely to keep his house. 
The most careful man may yet make a 
mistake and suffer a matrimonial failure ; 
but he who looks well before he leaps is 
less likely to fail than he who is led away 
by the passing glamour of surface beauty 
and showy talent. 

What then should be the true ideal of 
the would-be successful housewife? To 
practise economy without meanness, and 
to see how attractive she can make her 
home; to see how well she can train 
her servants, and, above all, to give her 
constant personal attention to the small 
things that make up the housekeeping 
whole, and to do her best with her 
husband’s income. 

If the woman of small means wishes 
her husband to continue the idealisation 
of the honeymoon, let her remember that 
nothing will endear her to him more than 
saving his money. Any one not believing 
this perhaps somewhat painful truth 
should try the experiment and see for 
herself. Let her who doubts my common- 
place statement save a little here and a 
little there and give it to her bread-winner 
at the end of the year or the beginning 
of his holiday, and see the almost magic 
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effect it will have upon him. 


She may 
play the piano for hours at a time, 


and he will only yawn behind his 
evening paper; but let her present him 
with the money she has saved by care 
and unselfish management, and _ with 
which she hopes to help him with the 
expenses that, accumulating so unex- 
pectedly, have threatened to almost 
paralyse his working energy—and see if 
he does not say, with gratitude and even 
enthusiasm, ‘‘ How ever did you manage 
to save it?—how exceedingly clever you 
must be!” 

Endeavour, therefore, you who are wise 
in your generation, to become not only 
the keeper of your husband’s money, but 
the guardian angel of his home, and if 
you feel a contempt for housekeeping, 
pause a moment and take pity on the 
man who married you in ignorance of 
your embryo talents or your insatiable 
passion for “ going about,” and who, had 
he but known your undomesticated tastes, 
would have shunned you and chosen your 
gentler sister. Live up to what he 
imagined you were when he married you. 
Be as intelligent and as talented as God 
has made you, but keep your talents just 
a little in the background, and put your 
much-despised housewifely duties -first ; 
and when you have set about them with 
your best endeavour, you will still find 
time to indulge your tastes, and, more- 
over, having your house in perfect order, 
it shall well and truly be said of your 
labours, “She looketh well to the ways 
of her household ”—a worthy meed of 
praise indeed ! 








VIOLETS. 


BY OWEN 


” HY do you want me to see 
him personally?” I asked 
her. I will not put her 


name down in this story. Professionally 
I thought of her as a valuable client. 
Privately I had remembered her by her 
eyes since she was a baby. They were 
the colour of wet violets. 

“T want you to make him better,” she 
said. 

I frowned at her over my spectacles. 
“My dear young lady,” I protested, “I 
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am a lawyer, not a missionary. It is not 
my business to reclaim evil-doers.” 

“Not as a lawyer,” she said; “but as 
a man,” 

I folded my hands judicially. ‘“ As 
a man, I have no hope of reforming this 
particular scoundrel.” 

“Tf you would try ? 
and kind.” 

“Tt would be quite useless,” I said 
firmly. 

““My aunt told me to come to you 


You are so clever 











when I wanted help.” She knew that 
I had an affection for my late client. 
‘“* For her sake ?” 

“Your aunt,” I objected, “was a 
dreamer. She put her own good motives 
to other people’s deeds. I was merely 
an honest lawyer earning his fee. It 
pleased her to credit me with imaginary 
virtues,” 

“Then you refuse?” 
me entreatingly. 

“As a lawyer, yes. AS a man, no. 
I will see this fellow to please you. It 
is an act of friendship, outside business, 
you understand.” 

She held out her hands impulsively, 
and I took them. ‘I knew you would,” 
she said. 

“You are as good as foolish,” I told 
her, as she smiled back at me, over her 
shoulder, from the door. 

Then I put on my hat, and went to 
seek one Richard Manning, whom I was 
to reform, if reformation could be. 

He was a seedy individual, with a hard, 
wolfish mouth and sunken eyes. He had 
nearly reached the stage of utter selfish- 
ness. Nevertheless he winced when I 
announced his aunt’s death. 

“She was good to me,” he said. 
““The only one.” He played with the 
fringe of the shabby table-cover for a 
few seconds. “The annuity, you said, 
would continue ?” 

“Yes,” I replied sharply. The lady 
with violet eyes had insisted, against my 
advice, upon continuing it. She was 
their aunt’s sole legatee. “I suppose 
that is all you care about?” 

“Tt doesn’t follow,” he said quietly, 
“because I am a blackguard that I can’t 
care for anything, or any one, better. A 
man can go down—down ; and keep on 
looking up. ‘That is his punishment.” 

““What’s the use of standing at the 
bottom of the pit staring up at the sky- 
light? Why don’t you try to climb out?” 

He shook his head. “ No use.” 

“ Did you ever try ?” 

He fidgeted, and said nothing. 

“Suppose you could get back among 
decent people? Would you keep 
straight ? ” 

He shook his head again. “She tried 
once,” he said huskily. “My aunt. I 
thought I could manage it; but I had 
to give it up.” 

“Had to?” 
impatiently, 


She looked at 


I shrugged my shoulders 
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He looked at me keenly. “I’ve half 
a mind to tell you,” he said. ‘‘ You 
won't believe me ; but it doesn’t matter.” 

‘‘T know when to believe,” I assured 
him. It is the knowledge which takes 
longest to gain; but I am an old man. 

** Listen, then,” he said, looking away 
from me at the fireplace. “It was three 
years after I did it—a year after I came 
out of prison. She heard I was going 
from bad to worse; spending her allow- 
ance on drink and gambling. That was 
what had ruined me. You know what I 
did ?” 

“Ves.” It was a shameful robbery of 
employers who had treated him well and 
trusted him. 

“She sent for me and said that she 
wanted to give me another chance. She 
was moving, for her health, to the country, 
away from her relatives and mine. If I 
would go and stay with her, and try to 
live down the love of drink and gambling, 
and take an interest in wholesome life, 
she would get me employment with 
friends, she promised ; and then, when I 
had wiped off the past, people would 
forget, she declared. I said I would try.” 
He poured out a glass of spirits and 
drank it ata draught. “I tried.” 

“You didn’t try hard enough,” 1 
suggested. 

“T tried hard. Of course I had one 
or two break-downs. I was very cut up 
about them; but I was honest and told 
her. She never reproached me; never 
said anything but ‘Try again!’ I tried 
again.” He gulped down something 
in his throat. “‘I’d have succeeded, 
but r. 

“Ah!” Those “buts 

“There was a girl living with her—a 
young girl, my cousin. Her name doesn’t 
matter. I called her ‘Violets’ because 
of her eyes. ‘They were the loveliest eyes 
that ever Anyhow she was too 
innocent to suspect what I was, and 
wasn’t. My aunt didn’t undeceive her. 
Neither did I. God knows if I might 
have grown into a decent man in time for 
her sake !” 

I walked to the window and looked 
out. 

“Sometimes I thought I could; but 
how could I let her take the risk? How 
could I burden her with my past and 
future ? What could I do?” 

“Go away,” I said shortly. I was 
sorry for him ; but to couple him, even in 
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thought, with the lady with violet eyes 
was desecration. 

““T went away at last. I caught a look 
on her face one night, and knew that she 
was beginning to care for me. I had 
been my better self, all that was good in 
me—not that that was much—to her. 
How could I be anything else? ... I 
drank heavily that night. The next 
motning I kept out of her way. Then I 
went.” 

“ And your aunt?” I asked. 

“My aunt—poor old aunt !—followed 
me. I told her. She cried a good deal. 
I might come back some day, she said, if 
I tried and succeeded!” He laughed 


savagely. ‘I never went back.” He 
lifted up his head. ‘“ Look at me! You 


can see why.” 

“Could you not keep straight,” I 
asked, ‘‘for fer sake? Why didn’t you 
think of her ?” 

“Think of her! How could I not 
think of her? Oh, you good people! 
You good, passionless people!” His 
bloodshot eyes flared. ‘Shall I tell you 
how I think of her?” He poured out 
another glass of spirits and drank it 
eagerly. 

“When I have money for drink, and 
money to bet,” he said, “I do not think 
of anything. But when it is gone —it is 
soon gone—do you know what I do? 
Just one thing all these six years. I live 
out my life—her life—our life—as it 
might have been. I go over it piece by 
piece and day by day, from the last good- 
night, when I looked down at her. I fancy 
that I have wooed her, won her—worked 
for her!” His voice broke into a sob. 

“My poor fellow!” I said, “ there is 
no need to say any more.” He did not 
seem to hear me. 

“We have been married three years 
now, I pretend,” he continued dreamily. 
“ There is a little son. He has eyes like 
hers. We are very proud of him. She 
is proud of me. I am prosperous and 
respected. We have just moved to a 
larger house, with a big garden. She is 
fond of flowers. I used to give her 
violets. It kept me from spending my 
money on worse things. The boy is fond 





of them too—clutches at them with his 
baby hands. She looks at him and smiles, 
and looks up at me and smiles. 
she 


She— 


” 
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He stopped suddenly, and laid his arms 
upon the table and his head upon his 
arms, After a few minutes he looked up 
and laughed an ugly laugh. “I am a 
fool,” he said—“ a d—— fool! I don’t 
know what made me tell you.” He poured 
out another glassful of spirits and gulped 
it down. 

“Can't you ” T began. 

“No,” he said quickly, ‘I can’t. 
at me. You can see.” 

I looked at him, and saw. 
you!” I said. “ Good-bye.” 

I gave him my hand; for, after all, who 
was I, to judge him ? 

“T need not ask you to forget what I 
have said?” he suggested. 

**T shall forget,” I promised. 

“You see her sometimes ?” he asked, 
as my hand was on the door-handle. 

“IT see her sometimes,” I answered. 
**She is well.” 

“T hope she has forgotten ?” 

“IT hope so,” I told him steadily. 
**You are, at least, man enough never to 
remind her ?” 

He drew himself up. ‘I love her 
enough not to remind her,” he said. 

Then I went. 

The next morning “ Violets” came to 
see me. She did not ask if I had been 
to him—only watched my face; and I 
nodded. 

“Is there any hope?” she inquired 
wistfully. ‘‘ Anything, any influence, any 
sacrifice, that could save him ?” 

I took her hands tightly in mine. I 
am three times her age. “My dear 
little lady,” I said very gently, “there is 
none.” 

She cried, bravely, under her breath. 
“If there were, I—I———Oh! I nov there 
is good in him. If I could get him to 
think of what he might have been—of 
what I——” 

She looked at me for a grain of hope, 
but I shook my head. 

“ What shal/ I do?” 

“Forget, my child—forget !” 

She put her head on my shoulder -and 
sobbed. “I shall never forget,” she said— 
“never! If only he would remember !” 

This was a long time ago, and she is 
happily married, as is her due, and for- 
gets ; and he is.a drunken wanderer on 
the face of the earth, and remembers. 
Which is his due also. 
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CAUTION. 


A. B. (ia a delicate position): ‘‘1 say, Joseph, don't come any nearer with that light—just 
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THE NEW BOY. 
Oliver Churchill begins a new career. 
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OBSTRUCTION. 
CHORUS OF DISAPPOINTED SQuips: ‘‘If we can't get in, you shan’t get on,” 














HOPE DEFERRED. 
Envious Critic: ‘‘I wonder if we shall ever grow a tail like that other fellow’s,” 


END OF VOL. XXXIII. 
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MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, ) 
(LIMizep.) 
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BRANCH OFFICES; 
48,QUEEN VICTORIA S17, E.C. 
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One Guinea Per Annum and upwards. 
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“Che pleasure of a holiday is unquestionably heightened when 
the programme ean be made to inelude some favourite oeeupation.” 


“Tue Fietp,” May 22nd, 


Of all the delightful occupations 
on a holiday KODAK photo- 
graphy stands pre-eminent. It 
is photography with the 
bother, the mess and_ the 
uncertainty left out. For 20/s 
one can buy everything neces- 
sary to begin—a _ serviceable 
little camera, a spool of film 
to put in it, paper to print the 
negatives on, and a Daylight 
Developing Machine, which will 
enable you to do your develop- 
ing anywhere and in any light. 

Write for an_ interesting 
booklet on the new photography, 
which will tell you all about 
it, and will be sent post free 
on application. 


ODAK,™ 4-43, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 


60, Cheapside, E.C.; 115, Oxford Street, W. ; 171-173, Regent Street, W. ; 
40, Strand, W.C.; or 59, Brompton Road, S.W. 
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By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORICINAL AND GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 








Editorial Notice. 
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The SEPTEMBER NUMBER of The 


Pall Mall Magazine 


Will be Published on the 18th of August, 


And will contain many Articles and Stories of exceptional interest. 


Among the features may be noted: 


Napoleon at Elba. 
By CONSTANCE, COUNTESS DE LA WARR. 


Admir al Fisher—a Personal Character-Sketch. 


The New First Sea-Lord. 


Master Workers: Alfred Russel Wallace, 


F.R.S. By HAROLD BEGBIE. 
Adventures with Pictures: at Madrid 
with Velasquez. By C. LEWIS HIND. 


Literary Geography: The Carlyle 
Country. By WILLIAM SHARP. 


With Illustrations by HEDLEY FITTON. 


The Duke of Buccleuch at Home. 


Contributions by THE EARL OF IDDESLEIGH, SIR 
H. SETON-KARR, MISS NETTA SYRETT, RICHARD 
WHITEING, and others. 


The Number will be full of Exquisite Pictures by the Leading Artists. 
Frontispiece in Tint; Cover in Colour aftera Drawing by R. PANNETT. 


[The rights of translation and reproduction are reserved.) 
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_” is seldom a day passes 
but ‘some addition is 
made to the list of well-known 
musicians who have endorsed 
the Pianola. Below will be 
found a letter from Henry J. 
Wood, the famous conductor. 
His testimony, like that of 
so many other artistes of 
repute, is definite and un- 
qualified in its statement 
that the Pianola is the best 
of all piano players. Such 
statements are significant, for 








they come from men whose 
opinions are entitled to con- 
And the 


meaning of all this to you? 


sideration. 


Simply that if the Pianola is 
of sufficient merit to warrant 
the endorsements of the 
greatest pianists and musi- 
cians, it must possess an 
even greater value for the 
man of little or no technical 
musical knowledge. 

You can see the Pianola in 
use by calling at Aeolian Hall. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE O. 







* T have heard the Pianola to- 
day for the first time, and I am 
intensely interested and as- 
tonished at its marvellous per- 
formances. It is musical and 
artistic, and when used in con- 
junction with the Metrostyle, 
simply stands alone and cannot 
be classed with any other instru- 
ment of its kind. 

“Wishing you well - deserved 
success. 
“HENRY J. WOOD.” 
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NOURISH & FLOURISH! 


FRAME-FOOD 


(FOR BUILDING UP THE FRAME) 


Best tor Babes. 16 oz. Tin, 1s. 








FREE SAMPLE, with Booklet entitled ‘Bringing up Baby,” by 
a Hospital Nurse, if this Journal is mentioned, from 


FRAME-FOOD CO., LD., Battersea, LONDON, S.W. 
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Suchard’s 
Cocoa 


promotes 
freshness, tone, comfort. 


Grand Prix, Paris, 1900, 


highest honours. hy, 


Suchard’s a 
Cocoa and Chocolates, 
33, King William St., London, E.C. 
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S Ornament 
} and a 
Useful 
{ Companion { 


WATERMAN’S 
| DEA FOUNTAIN 


PEN... 
on your Chatelaine. 
It is one of the things everybody 
finds useful. It is the best fountain 
pen made, the readiest writer, and 
the right writer. Try one! 









on these pens, post free from 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 


12, GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


(New York—173, Broadway.) 


From 10/6. In Silver and Gold for Presentation, 
Of Stationers, Jewellers, etc. Booklet, illustrated, 











IME FAMOUS 2c Pol 


finest shaving imple- 
= ment in the world is 
confirmed in thousands 
of testimonials. The 


“Mab” is rapidly super- 


99 seding the big cl 
‘ g clumsy 
& canes bihente used. Do 
not accept any not bear- 
ing the registered Trade 
Mark, “The MAB,” or 
you will be disappointed. 
PRICE. 


Dwarf we nea ®t 


TRU. << 3acodieanatans 
Sent post free same day as 














ordered. 
**MAB’’ CO., 
73, Newhall Street, 
BIRMINGHAM, 








THE DEMON OF NEURALGIA 
es ( AND HEADACHE DRIVEN OUTBY Z0X 
; Free Samples Offered. 


ZOX quickly stops re 
pains, betoging blessed relief to 
tortured sufferers, ZOX gives 
immediate ease and lets you 
sleep. This cure is certified 

harmless by Dr. A. B, Griffiths, and 
may be taken safely at any time. 
Two free sample ZOX Powders to 
any reader of Pall Mall Magazine 
sending addressed stamped enve- 
lope. You test it free! Of Chemists, 
etc., at 1s. and 2s, 6d. per box, or 
post free from 


THE ZOX CO., 
11, Hatton Garden, LONDON, E.G. 
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GIRL’S [@ 


For AUGUST (now Ready) 
Contains the Opening Chapters of a 
NEW SERIAL STORY 


A WHITE ROOF-TREE 


By ETHEL TURNER (Mrs. Curlewis) 
: ALE 
The August Part Barty’s Love Story By NORMAN G 














Love for Love's Sake 
A Story by HELEN MARION BURNSIDE 


also contains 





THE GIRS DPR 











C)\W (For GIRLS 
from 16 to 60) 





Dress Allowance By HOPE CARLYON 


How to Enjoy Orchestral Concerts 
By H. A. J. CAMPBELL and MYLES B. FOSTER 


The Battersea Polytechnic By LILY WATSON 
Girl Indexers By N. G. BACON 


Professor Sevcik and his Pupils 
Written by the late Accompanist of Miss MARIE HALL 





PAPER 














A Few Lessons in Danish Cookery 

In the Twilight Side by Side By RUTH LAMB 

Minor Household Economies By A PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFE 
And a Host of other Interesting and Useful Items. 








G> Monthly of all Magazine Dealers 
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ALL'S 


Sanitary “ 
Washable 


WALLS ARE A PICTURE IN THEMSELVES 
and add greatly to the fine effect of furniture and pictures 
when coated with HALL’S DISTEMPER. The flat 
uniform tints easily make most pleasing colour schemes. 

The material is sold ready to mix with water, in 70 
distinct colours. It is applied with a whitewash brush 
at one-third the cost of paint. It is not affected by light, 
heat, or damp, and does not crack, blister, or turn black. 

Used and recommended by leading Decorators. 
MANUFACTURED BY od 
SISSONS BROTHERS & Co., Ltd., HULL. 

Lond -n Office—1998, BORO’ HIGH STREET, S.E. 








— 





Messrs.CONSTABLE GCo.'s LIST 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. | 


SIR MORTIMER. By Mary Jounston. 


imagination, and rich with insight of the aspirations of 
Elizabethan England,”—Daily Chronicle. 


and charm. . 


will be followed with an absorbing interest.”—G/obe. | 
By tHE Same AutHor.— AUDREY (4th Edition); 


DOROTHEA : A Story of the Pure in 


the best of his books. .. . i 
terly book, a distinct and genuine addition to English 
fiction.”—Jaily Chronicle, 

~—Morning Post. 

tinction,” —Daily News. 

ENID. By MarMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author of 


BROKE OF COVENDEN. ByJ.C. Snaitu, 


ANGELO BASTIANI. A Story of Modern 


The WORKS of GEORGE MEREDITH. 


“Miss Johnston has achieved a great literary triumph. | 


It is a fine tale, ingeniously constructed, full of 


“Miss Johnston realises for us a creation of real power 
. The tragic fortunes of Sir Mortimer Ferne 


BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY (i2th Edition); 
THE OLD DOMINION (8th Edition). 


Heart. By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
“ Maarten Maartens has given us in ‘ Dorothea’ perhaps 
It is a ripe, strong, and mas- 
*** Dorothea’ is the most powerful book he has written.” 


“One is instantly made to feel that here is work of dis- 


Said the Fisherman.” 


Author of “‘ Mistress Dorothy Marvin,” etc, 
MR. LIONEL CUST’S NEW BOOK. 


Venice. By Lionet Cust, With meny Illustrations by 
Frank H. Mason, R.B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 








POCKET EDITION. 


In 17 Volumes, printed on thin opaque paper, specially 


manufactured for this edition, bound in red cloth, gilt 
lettered on back and side, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net per volu 


me, | 
or 3s. 6d. net in full leather, per volume, | 


CONSTABLE’S 26 SERIES. 
POPULAR COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


Now Reapy. 
CARDIGAN. By R. W. CHAmsers, Author of 
‘* Maids of Paradise,” ‘‘ Ashes of Empire,” etc, 
DRACULA. By Bram Stoker, Author of 


“ The Jewel of Seven Stars,” etc. 


SOME FRUITS OF SOLITUDE. By 
WiLtiAM Penn. New Edition. With an Introduction 
by Epmunp Gossg, and Photogravure Frontispiece. 
16mo, cloth, rs. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 








MRS. PEEL’S HOUSEHOLD BOOKS 


Now Reapy. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 


THE SINGLE-HANDED COOK. 
‘*T would advise every woman of moderate income who 
is interested in the subject to get and study this book.”— 
Gentlewoman. 
“Full of up-to-date knowledge well conveyed.”—T7he 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“It is from cover to cover a mine of wealth. .. . There 
are over 4oc recipes.”— Woman. 
HOW TO KEEP HOUSE. 
10s. A HEAD FOR HOUSE BOOKS. 


THE NEW HOME. 


O’GORMAN’S MOTOR POCKET: 
BOOK. By Mervyn O’Gorman, M.Inst.C.E., etc. 
With 144 Illustrations, limp leather binding, 7s. 6d. 
net, 


A full and complete guide to the use of Motor Vehicles, 








ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE 6 CoO., 
NEW ADDRESS—JAMES STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W. 





Motor Cycles, etc. 
Limited. 
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BUGS 
FLEAS 





KEATINGS POWDER 





UNRIVALLED 
Harmless to Animals, but Unrivalled in Destroying 


MOTHS 
BEETLES 





So 
KILLER. 


















ILL DEVELOP OR REDUCE 
ANY PART OF THE BODY. 


A Perfect Complexion Beauti- 
fier and Remover of Wrinkles. 
Dr. John Wilson Gibbs’ 
THE ONLY ELECTRIC 


MASSACE ROLLER 


“Anew beautifier which is war- 
ranted to produce a perfect complex- 
ion, removing wrinkles and all facial 
biemishes. ill develop or reduce 
as desired. A very pretty addition to 
the toilet-table.""—Chicago Tribune. 

“This delicate Electric Beautifier removes all facial blem- 
ishes. It is the only positive remover of wrinkles and crow’'s- 
feet. It never fails to perform all that is expected." —Chicago 
Times- Herald. 

“ At one arch the art of acquiring beauty has become 
simplified. Any woman may achieve beauty at home and un- 
aided. She will discharge the army of beautifiers she em- 

loys to exercise their arts upon her, and buy the Electric 
assage Roller. The Roller will do the rest."—N.Y. Worid. 
FOR MASSAGE AND CURATIVE PURPOSES. 
An momaes Roller i in | all the term implies. (Magnetized or 
are not.) Nocharging. Will last 
for ever, No shock, sting or burn, as in old-style batteries, 
but pleasant and soothing inits action. Always ready for use 
on ALL PARTS OF THE BODY, for all diseases. For Rneuma- 
tism and Nervous Diseases a specific. The professional 
standing of the inventor, with the approval of this country 
and America, is a perfect guarantee. 

PRICE, by post: GOLD, 25/-; SILVER, 21/-. 
FREE-valuable booklet. Send to-day certain. 
Dr. J. WILSON GIBBS’ Co., 

30 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 




















SPECIAL OFFER 


FREE TRIAL. 


5 New £12 Free Wheel — 
CYCLES. Cash, £3 1 

to £5 158. Above on penn 
willingly. _ Motor Gee, a} h.p., 





£32, or £2 Monthly. 


Address : 
69 Dept. ‘) 


6/- to 20 - 
MONTHLY. 


DEREHAM ROAD 
CYCLE CO., NORWICH. 





















HALL ARUCKEL 
(ASOLO EU DS 

















sozodont 


TEETH 


AND BREATH 








The Opinion of a 
Practising Denust 


“The popular dentifrice 
known as Van Buskirk’s Sozo- 
dont contains ingredients that 
will prove of the greatest util- 
ity to the health of the mouth 
and teeth.” 

G. F. J. CoLBuRN, D.D.8., 
Author of “Popular Dentistry.” 


He might have added with 
equal truth: “It has invalu- 
able antiseptic properties.” 


52 Years’ Reputation. Sold 
Everywhere, Prices 2/6 and 1/-, 


London. New York, 
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I WAS EVER OF OPINION 


that the man who discovered consolation in 
the company of a good tobacco, could do no 
better service than to commend it to his 





friends. Here is my consolation—here my 
greatest comfort—a pipe of ‘‘ Three Nuns’’! 


or of ** King’s Head,” which 
is similar but stronger. 


Both are obtainable everywhere in 1-0z. packets, 
and 2-0z. and 4-0z. tins at 6d. per oz. 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 
are sold everywhere in packets of 10 at 4d. per packet. 





















PATENT METALLIC 
VENETIAN 


Makes the room more oem, is io list, Gam qanaie. 

and _——— is ay can be 

usual eace,_ 5 requires aed to Ln 4 “ 
mr thon years of wear. 


HODKINSON & Co., Ld., Canada Works 


* MALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM. 




















ALCOHOLIC 
EXCESS <=. 


Permanently Cured aE pati atient’s own Lome in 3 to 7 weeks by the 
recognised VEY TREATMENT, without inconvenience. Resu 
assured. Success testified a Officials of Church of England Tem- 

rance Diocesan Branches, etc. Report of Public Test sent free. 

r hg a ae the (famous Church of England aon 
peran says: a 2 bur. work.” 
Cegecichs sa’ “A cnotebin success.” NLY SYSTEM 
UNDER ENGLISH MEDICAL DIRECTION. TAvcite in confidence 
for oe a (e a ro to s}—-Secretary, TURVEY 
TREATMENT CoO., , 8, Amberley House, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, LONE DON. 
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BRAND'S 


" BEEF 
a 


For INVALIDS. 


Prepared from Finest Meat. 














THE BEST RESTORATIVE 
IN ALL DEBILITATING AILMENTS. 








Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
application to 


BRAND & CO., LTD., 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 
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A Delightful 
Sweetmeat 


“Made of the purest 
materials of excellent 
flavour.”—Lancet. 


‘CLEAVES’ 


CELEBRATED 


DEVONSHIRE 


“Exceptionally choice, 
uniformly delicious.” 
Court Circular. 


CLOTTED CREAM 
CONFECTIONS. 


UNRIVALLED FOR 


ABSOLUTE PURITY 


AND 


EXQUISITE FLAVOUR. 


SOLD IN Id., 3d., & 6d. PACKETS. 


Such delicious and 
harmless dainties.” 
Family Doctor. 








SoLte MAKERS: 
JOHN CLEAVE & SON, Ltd., 
Devonshire Cream Chocolate Works, 
CREDITON, DEVON. 














Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


For Cleaning Silver, Electro Plate,&<. 
Sold everywhere, I/- 2/6 & 4/6. 


TYPEWRITERo 


All Makes 
BOUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, 
REPAIRED, and HIRED. 
MSS. TYPED. 


Twelve Monthly 
Instalments’ of 
ONE GUINEA 
will Purchase a 
good = = = = 


REMINGTON, 
BAR-LOCK, 
CHICAGO, 
HAMMOND, or 
WILLIAMS. 


TAYLOR'S Typewriter Co.,Ltd. 


74, Chancery Lane, LONDON. 
































EWSBUR 
BROWNS 
ORIENTAL 





eee Models. Perfect Fit 
Guaranteed Wear. 





CORSETS 
Will not split Nor tear in 
in the Seams the Fabric. 
Made in White, Black, and all the Fashion- 
able Colours and Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, 


and Coutil; 4/11, 5/11, 6/11, 7/11 per pair 


and upwa ards. 
THREE GOLD MEDAL &. 
“The best make of Corset is theY & N.’ 
GENTLEWOMAN. 
Please write for Price List to the 


Y & N CORSET FACTORY, 

"nen BRISTOL. 

| Sold by Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters 

throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies. 
‘ 








BIRKBECK BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 2% Interest allowed on minimum 
monthly balances when not drawn below £100. 
DEPOSITS. 24 % Interest allowed on Deposit Accounts, 
ADVANCES made. STOCKS AND SHARES bought and sold. 
Apply C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary 
Southampton Buildings, "High Holborn, W.C. 






WOOD.MILNE 
lel EY) STATIONARY PAD. 









we! aves Nerve-J 


| i) [etait 
ir le . 


With this Pad one might be walking 
all> "| 


t= 


Be sure it\ is ‘the WOOD-MILNE. 





TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


One Penny per Exposure is all we charge for 
Developing Films or Plates any sizes, and our 
facilities are such that we can execute any order 
within 24 hours. No vexatious delays. Best 
Work. Negatives returned post free. A trial 
solicited. THE POCKET PHOTOGRAPHY CO., 
Limited, 56, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 

















on vant feling’ so marked is the 
Pall Mall Magazine. 


buoyant rs. _ the life 
i 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Half- 

Including postage to any uae ofthe United Yearly Yearly. 
Kingdom . 5/- 7/6 
inciading poetage ‘for abroad . ; . /- 8/-= 


Subscribers’ copies will be posted ‘ach month to reach 
them on day of publication. 
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BENGER’S FOOD has attained its great 
reputation not by extravagant or sensational 
advertisement, but by the constant 
recommendation of those who 
have used it, and of medical 
men who know its value. 


FOOD 
For INFANTS, 
INVALIDS, and re 

THE AGED. cages nt Alpe ay bent hag 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL 
says: ‘‘Benger’s Food has 
by its excellence established 
a reputation of its own.” 














<e 
| wonderful Diano method of enlarging the female bust. 





AXES WOMEN BEAUTIFU 


Marvellous development accomplished by the new and 


Thin women are quickly developed into commanding figures that 
excite wonderment and admiration. 








A_new and surprisingly effective home treatment has been discovered 
that enlarges the female bust at least six inches. Women who are not lacking 
in this respect will not be particularly interested, but those who by some 
unfortunate circumstance of health or occupation are deficient in this develop- 
ment will be very much fascinated by the peculiar prominence achieved by 
the treatment. It is called DIANO, and is controlled by the well-known 
ESPANOLA MEDICINE COMPANY. There is no doubt about the mar- 
vellous power of this new treatment to develo; cane bust to a gratifying extent. 
Any lady who wishes to know rate about DIAN O should send her name and 
address to the ESPANOLA MEDICINE COMPANY. They will send free 
in plain sealed envelope by post a a “* beauty book’ they have just prepared, 
also photographs from life, showing the actual development induced, and a 
great number of testimonials from physicians, chemists, ry pres ladies, 
al! commending the wonderful and remarkable power of DIANO to enlarge 
the bust, no matter how flat the chest may be. iss Fay writes : “ Diano 
acted splendidly, already developed two inches.” Lady —— writes: ** My neck, 
which was so very scraggy, is now all | could desire ; the hollows are beautifully 
%illed out.” Mrs, Crook writes: “ Diano has had wonderful elect ; bosoms are | 
getting quite full.” Miss Gould writes: “ My figure ts perfectly developed by 
Diano. Shall not require any more.” Mrs. Blake writes: ‘* Since using Diano 
my chest measurement has increased six inches.” These ladies have intimated 
their pleasure to give their ex renege to others, and full addresses will be 
given to bona-fide applicants, © not fail to write at once. The beauty book 
and portraits will delight you. All you need to do is to send your name and 

address and a stamp to pay postage. All correspondence strictly confidential. 





“The desire to possess “Gesaty Is keenest 
Address :—Lady Manager, A.W. Espanola Medicine Co. where refinement is strongest.” 














(Dept. 110 ), 203a, Regent Street, London, W. 





CEE EVEREST 


ENGLISH 


RATOR 


ras 


Black Handle sis are oa aaa 5/6 Kropp Duplex Strop ... we “ids ts 7/6 
Ivory Handle a Pe 7/6 | Kropp Strop Paste... ae 6d. 
Pair, Ivory Handles, in Russia Leather Case 21/- | Kropp Badger Hair Shaving Brush, 5/ '6, 7/6&10/6 


Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LONDON, wW. 
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Nirs. ADAI 


(Recommended by the Medical Profession and Patronised by Royalty), 
90, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
5, Rue Cambon, Paris; and New York. 


num”: eee Eastern ©) il 


my Absolutely removes lines, fills out hollows, and Le — ¢ hg relaxed muscles of the 
ane face and neck. Price 5s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. 
Mrs. ADAIR discovered this oil in the East, and the Ladies’ Field describes it as ‘*A Marvellous Youth Restorer.” 
























Lady writes:—“ My complexion is so much improved that my friends scarcely know me." 
Ladies’ Field writes :—'* Mrs. ADAIR'S Oil is a wonderful youth restorer,” 
Queen writes :—‘* The effects of the oil are really marvellous,” 


Physical and Breathing Exercises taught by post; inclusive charge, with book, 17s. 6d. 


Ganesh Patent Chin Strap cures a double chin, restores lost contours, and keeps the mouth 
closed during sleep. £118. 6d. Send for Mrs. Adair's Book, price 1s. post free. 

















THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET. LONDON. 
Reproductions in Monochrome of Famous Works of Art by the Autotype Permanent Process. 


Amongst the numerous Publications may :be mentioned :— 
SELECTIONS from the NATIONAL GALLERY, “.ondon; the WALLACE COLLECTION; 
the TATE GALLERY; the WALKER ART GALLERY, Liverpool. 
DRAWINGS by HOLBEIN, from the Royal Collection, Windsor Castle. 
SELECTED EXAMPLES of Sacred Art from Various Collections. 
ETCHINGS by REMBRANDT. DRAWINGS by ALBERT DURER, ' 
PICTURES from the LOUVRE, LUXEMBOURG, PARIS. 
Prospectuses of above /ssues will be sent free on application. 

Full particulars of all the Company’s Publications are given in THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATA- 
LOGUE, Now ready. NEW EDIT ON. With_upwards of r50 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes 
and eae -three Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged 
alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post-free, 1s. A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 74, New Oxford Street, London,W.C. 


raey TOUGH rue LIVER 




















Absolutely Cure 
BILIOUSNESS. 
SICK HEADACHE. 
TORPID LIVER. 
FURRED TONGUE, 
INDIGESTION. 
CONSTIPATION. 
DIZZINESS. 
SALLOW SKIN. 


Bmall Pill. 
Small Dose. 
They TOUCH the L | V E { g Small Price, 
Genuine Wrapper Printed on 
WHITE PAPER, BLUE LETTERS. , ee 
Look for the Signature Zee o 
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Momentous Signatures 


FOUNTAIN 
. PENS. 


Used by 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Time is Money. Her Majesty the Queen ; H.I.M. the Czar. 
“THE SWAN " is a Time Saver. They are equally useful to you. 


Have been inscribed‘ with 


OUTLASTS GROSSES of STEEL PENS. It isthe BEST FOUNTAIN PEN. 
No other “quite as good.” 


Made in Three Sizes at 


10s.6d., 16s. 6d.,25s., - ce 


Up to £20. (©) € y a << Catalogue free on peeenaeem 
Penne me >. “MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


aS) 
Each Pen is , 93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


guaranteed. 95a, Regent St., W., LONDON ; 3, Exchange St., MANCHESTER; 
and Brentano's, 37, Avenue de l’Opéra, PARIS. NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 








BEING REVERSIBLE THEY 
OUTWEAR TWO ORDINARY CARPETS. 
They are the only Carpets which answer to Modern nan being H yaienic. Decora- 
tive, Durable, and Inexpensive. EASY TO SWEEP—DO NOT COLLECT DUST. 
Se mad for Patterns. Here are the prices of the 


Strongest. ABINGDON CORD SQUARES. 


ART SHADE BORDERED, SEAMLESS, REVERSIBLE. 
CARPETS Sizes—2 by2 2 by 2 cs 24 by 3 3 by 3 3 by 33 3by@ 3 by 4 to 4 by 7 sq. yards, 
for 6/- 1/6 o/- 11/73 13/6 1598 18/- 20/6 42/- 


SEAL _ ste i fe meee 7 


FILLING A LONG FELT WANT IN EVERY HOME. 






“Tate Ma 
REVIRE DIS. 
~~ 
































NO MORE A Rg -BOTTLES RADE MAR, VARICOSE VEINS, 
> Suto ne Bos Se, Boum, _ RV BAILEY’S 

) Expense. ealthy, Clean, Simple, 

and Ornamental.” Indestructible ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Will last a lifetime. 
It keeps your FOOD, TEA, & COFFEE Hot. 


.X RADIUM 
HEATER. 


12/6. From all Dealers, or W.H. BAILEY & SON, 


NOVELTY MANUFACTURING CO., EST® 1833 38, OXFORD STREET, 
10, Hart Street, LONDON, W.C. - LONDON, W. 
36, Produce Exchange Buildings, LIVERPOOL. 


Properly Fitted. 


A badly fitting stocking, or 
one made of unsuitable inaterial, 
is not only of no good, it is posi- 
tively harmful. 


“Varix."”’ all about Elastic 
Stockings, how to wear, clean, 
and repair them, post free two 

stamps. 
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Fnolish tllustrated Magazine 


July Contributions include 


A SYMPOSIUM ON THE STATE OF THE DRAMA 
With Contributions from 











HENRY ARTHUR JONES PAUL HEYSE 

SEYMOUR HICKS JULES LEMAITRE 

SIR GILBERT PARKER EDWARD ROD 

LOUIS N. PARKER SIGNOR SALVINI 

A. W. PINERO “CARMEN SYLVA” 

G. BERNARD SHAW BEERBOHM ‘TREE 
And Others 


VICTOR HUGO IN EXILE 


Including Fragments of an Unpublished Journal, Further Letters 
from Mme. JULIETTE DROUET, and Anecdotes of Guernsey Folk 


THE MOORS AND THEIR COUNTRY 


Illustrated from Photographs 


LITERARY ESTIMATES OF F. MARION CRAWFORD 
AND STANLEY WEYMAN 


With Portraits and Complete Bibliographies 


HAMPSTEAD HEATH AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS 


Illustrated from Original Sketches 


THE HOUR AND THE MAN 


A Complete Long Story by KATHERINE F. HILLS. Illustrated. 


THE CHURCH LADS’ BRIGADE 
A History of the Origin and Remarkable Progress of this Movement, 
Illustrated from Photographs 


SKETCHES AT SAAS FER. 


With Numerous Illustrations 


FICTION BY POPULAR WRITERS 





Gd. AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND BOOKSELLERS’ 6@,, 





LONDON: HUTCHINSON AND CO. 
































Ofege. Fed from birth on the Mlenburys: Foods. 
Strength and St and supply all that is required for the Formation 
promote perfect h Md. give freedom from digestive troubles and 
fed ion farinacéous) £6 Condensed milk, or even cows milk) 9 





et 


.Londot 


8: 





Remarkable Discovery that will interest every woman with superfluous 
hair. Perfectly safe treatment that permanently destroys the roots, fully 
described, FREE TO ALL. 


Hairy women need no longer despair. Out of the mass of failures has come a genuine success. Their unsightly 
blemish can be so thoroughly destroyed that they themselves will wonder if they ever really had disfiguring hair. 
The Capillus Mfg. Company are in sole possession of a marvellous home method that removes superfluous 
hair for ever. It goes to the very root of the hair and destroys its life, so that it will never grow again. The 
Company want it understood that this method is different entirely from the many powders, lotions, and cosmetics 
sold that only remove temporarily and hurt a delicate skin, while this new method removes the hair for al Itime, and 
is simple and harmless. It is a home treatment that any lady can easily use in her private apartments, and 
will permanently remove superfluous hair without pain. 
By sending your name and address to the Capillus Mfg. Company, 20, Century House, 205, Regent 
Street, London, W., you will receive a full description of this simple and remarkable method, which will enable 
you to remove all superfluous hair at home at a very slight expense. The description is posted to you, free, in a perfectly plain 
and sealed envelope, and you should have no hesitancy in writing. You will be delighted to learn how easily and surely superfluous 
hair can be permanently and painlessly removed, and it will pay you to write to-day. Don’t neglect to do so. 














———e THE AEROGRAPH is 
There is nothin better than Teak ond Witte and’ Wemcones 
For | Drawings, Finishing Photographic 
| 4h LA BRILLANTINE” | Enlargements, Preparing Work 
Polishing 












for Process Engraving, Litho- 
raphic Work, Tapestry 


ainting, Pottery De- 

| METALLIC POWDER. —- etc. Great 

As used by the Army, the | rapidity and 

Metals ) Metropolitan Fire Brigade, &c. = 

3 Sold everywhere. results. 

especially In Boxes, Gd. & 1s. each. 

Proprietors— 

Brass J. F. BAUMGARTNER & CO. 
(P.M.) 74, Newman Street, 

Oxford Street. LONDON, W. 








Larger 
instruments 
for Mural Decora- 
tion, General Paint- 
ing, Lime Wash, and 
the like. Especial Air 
Compressors. Write for 
prices and particulars to— 


THE AEROGRAPH Co., Ltd., 
30, Memorial Hall Buildings, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


b 
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MILD, 
5d. 
per oz. 
3-Ib. Tin, 1/83 
MEDIUM, 


Stands 








REQUIRED 
WHER 
LUDIRGS 


BRITISH-ALL- THROUGH. 
Free from Acid, Poison«Grit. 
PRODUCES QUICKLY 

Man LASTING BRILLIANCY. 


hee ; 


CLUB, BANQUET and 
HOLIDAY HEADACHES QUICKLY 


CURED 


WITH 


BROMO-SELTZER 


This successful American Remedy is an effervescent 
powder taken in water. Contains no cocaine or mor- 
phine. Does not depress the heart. It gives instant 
relief in cases of Brain Fag, Nervous, Sick or Bilious 
Headaches. Money refunded where it fails to cure. 


Three sizes—13}d., 2s. 3@., and 4s. 6d. 


EFFERVESCENT but not GASS-Y, 


THE EMERSON DRUG COMPANY, 
4%, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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THE MOST POWERFUL 


non-poisonous 








DISINFECTANT 


known. 
Used daily for drains, sinks, traps, w.c.’s, 
ash-bins, etc., IZAL 
KEEPS the HOME HEALTHY. 


Officially adopted by His Majesty’s Government. 
IZAL is sold everywhere at 6d., Is., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. 


FREE copy of Dr. ANpREw WILson’s valuable s50-page work, i] THORNCLIFFE, 
“The Izal Rules of Health,” sent on application to if Near SHEFFIELO. I 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS & CO., Ltd., 
(Dept. 36.) Thorncliffe, near Sheffield. 





























i Bal # ensderfer | 
BI ICK TYPEWRITERS 


do a deal — eee 
that their rivals do not, a. Ca) 
and all that they do 0.5 


BLICKS DO BETTER 


| for half the money 
| and with 
a quarter the weight. 















&9 to £11 11s. fcap. size. 


| List 190 tells you all about it. Send for it. Large Cash discounts, 
| or easy time payments. 
| 
| 
| 


| BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CO., 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
London: 9, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. And most large towns. = 
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THE WORLD’S REMEDY FOR \X 

~ Coughs, Colds, 

@ Asth ma, Bronchitis, 
" So 

Seiiiunesnn »sWhooping-' 

= Cough, —— &c.% 





























{ung Tonic 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: 
eee SUBSTITUTION. —There are so man 

2 eo imitations of this successful, an 
2 f) therefore popular, remedy that it és 
2@' of the utmost importance you should 
use the word “OW. BEID 

buying Lung Tone, and £&& 
TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. ant 
Prepared by 












SPECIAL OFFER. 


Send 7 ots and we will forward a sample 
supply “ this grand Tobacco— you will find 
it delightful. Send to-day. 


THOMSON & PORTEOUS, (°:/") Edinburgh. 


HITCHING’S seo. BABY CARS. 


As supplied to T.M. The King and Queen and Royal Family. 


(86, NEW BOND STREET, | elias 
LONDON' 329, 331,OXFORD STREET,/ Block, 
& 45, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 
4, BO sT. 
LIVERPOOL (7s ie7,puxe st. MANCHESTER | date arcave. 
Bankers—LONDON cITY AND MIDLAND BANK. 


HITCHINGS, Ltd., are the Premier Manufacturers of High Grade 
Baby Carriages in the World, jAaving Special Facilities for the Supply 
of High Grade Carriages at the Lowest Prices. 


BABY CARRIAGES, from 2 to 25 Guineas. 
sinha moteecaal BABY CARS, from 2 to 20 Guineas. 
Pictorial List Post Free. Telegrams : ‘‘HITCHING, LONDON.” Telephone: ‘' 2543, GERRARD.” 


yHARPER & CO.’S 


Le Ny ® Beautiful Designs G Artistic Shades. 
§ Wear Well and always Look Well. 
WRITE FOR PATTERNS TO— 


Ry pont. A, ROYAL AVENUE, BELFAST. 


ER AGENTS WANTED 
RID One in each district, to ride and exhibit asample 1904 Cycle. 
~ WwW ete” Special Offer. Highest Grade B ISH MADE 
CYCLES, LATEST ‘MODELS, £2 10s. to £6. New Depar- 
™ ture Coaster Hubs. Best Makes Tyres, and best British- 

! \ 
SCOTCH WHISKY | 










sein beltien, re y 
94. , 48. 6d., & is 


COPYRIGHT. 


Solde eve! 


rywhe 
Is, 14d, 35 9d 





























made equipment. 200 Second-hand oyeles, all makes, 
good as new, £1 to £2 10s. Great Facto SLs Clearing Sale 

at half factory prices. Ten Days’ Free is allowed on 
every cycle. Money with carria age c ee es Refunded with- 

out question if not satisfactory. A CYCLE taking 
orders from sample oceania’ ay us. Our agentsare 
making large profits. Write at once for Free Catalogues. 
Tyres, Sundries, Sewin; bee en Dept 39. be i etc., at 
half prices. MEAD 89, Paradise 
Street, Liverpool; and 19, C ~ Charing he Road, London. 




















DUST AND 
PPD PDI IIIA 


perspiration, so annoying and 
unpleasant in hot weather, can 
easily be removed by 


CALVERT'S 


CARBOLIC 


TOILET 
SOAP 


which leaves instead a delightful 
feeling of thorough purification. 

It is pleasantly perfumed, 
perfectly pure, and contains 
10% Crystal Carbolic. 


6d. tablets & 1]6 3-tab. boxes, at Chemists, &c. 


——_——_————* 


F. C. CALVERT & Co., Manchester. 
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Barlock 


Any Typewriter satisfies the inex- 
perienced man; itis when he has tested 
ALL that he realises there is only ONE 
machine for him—the Roya! Barlock. 


Thatis why 


9% 
Busy Man S we prefer to 
Typewriter have you test 
the Barlock 
before buying; you feel satisfied before 
you put your money down. 
The Barlock was first with Visible 
Writing ; and has been first in number- 
less improvements since. 


Send for ‘“*The Evolution of a Type- 
writer” an illustrated booklet of interest 
to every business man. 


A His Majesty's Typewriter 
Makers, 


The Typewriter Co.,Ltd., 





A Word to 
Dyspeptics. 


Your Appetite is sometimes poor, 
sometimes ravenous. You complain 
of Pain, Fulness or Discomfort after 
eating. You are subject to Nausea 
or Sickness, the Tongue is coated 
white, and there is an unpleasant 
Taste in the Mouth. You feel Drowsy 
after Meals, Heartburn, Flatulency 


“or Wind, Biliousness and Dizziness 


frequently trouble you. That’s 
Dyspepsia. 

For Dyspepsia there is one 
Remedy, and only one, that cures 
promptly and surely. That’s Guy’s 
Tonic. 

Mr. H. G., of Leicester, who has 
kindly given us permission to supply 
his full name and address to any 
enquirer, writes on 19th March, 
1904 :— 

“There are thousands suffering 
from Disordered Stomachs, who 
wake in the morning with a thick- 
coated Tongue, who cannot enjoy or 
taste any Food—no matter how 
dainty it may be—have no ambition 
(unless it is to get better), cannot 
Work or Sleep. All these Symptoms 
and more arise from Indigestion. I 
suffered like it myself for months, and 
got worse and worse, until I thought 
my Stomach must be ulcerated. I 
used to crave for something to eat, 
but the punishment after a meal was 
terrible. I consulted a Doctor, but 
without benefit—all I received was a 
large bill. 

“At this time I remembered that 
years ago I tried Guy’s Tonic for 
General Debility with success, and 
so procured a bottle. At last relief 
was at hand, for the first bottle of 
Guy’s Tonic effected great improve- 
ment. and with a little perseverance 
I am rid of all my Ilis—thanks 
to Guy’s Tonic.” 


Guy's Tonic: 


The One Sure Remedy for 
Indigestion. 


When you experience any Symp- 
toms of Indigestion be sure to try 
Guy’s Tonic. You will never regret 
its cost. A Six-ounce Bottle of 
Guy’s Tonic, price 1s. 13d.,is sold by 
Chemists and Stores everywhere. 
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WRITE ITACAIN! 


WITH A 


FLICAN’TEN 





MADE IN ENGLAND. 
The “Pelican” Safety Fountain Pen is provided 
with a valve whereby the flow of ink can be 
regulated or entirely shut off. 
It also embodies other important improvements. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Manufactured by THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO. Ltd, LONDON EC 
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GRAND PRIZE, PARIS 1889 & 1900. —These were bought 
—— on the score of 
Efficiency. 


SINCE JAN. Ist, 1905, 


H.M. GOVERNMENT 
HAS PURCHASED 





703 


REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITERS. 


—These were bought 
on the score of 


Efficiency. 


OUEEOE 


py 


TONE 


YOU KNOW 
THE ADDRESS. 

















THE LONDON SHOE CO.,LTD. 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


THE LARGEST STOCKS OF ENGLISH-MADE GOODS IN EUROPE. 
IN ALL SIZES and 
CRADUATED FITTINGS. 


Terms— Cash. 




















No. 899. 
Price 
28/9 















Brown Cow Hide, Best Hand-Sewn. 


ALUMINIUM HOBNAILS, 
1/2 PER 100, POST FREE 


Real Russia, Nut-Brown Colour, 
Hand-made, Smart Toe. 








GOODS SENT ON APPROBATION. 





Catalogues Post Free. 


No. 972, f a Price 50/- per pair. No. 980. 

Price A perfectly smooth and seamless Price 
Boot, Broad Medium Toe, 

25/9 REAL WHALESKIN. 31 /9 


Waterproofed Soles and Interlinings, 
Ditto, Tan Grain, 
No. 880, 
Biao Price 45/- Calf Kid, Patent Vaif Golosh, Best Hand- 
i Glacé hey aren Caps, x down, 5 or Medium Toe. 


116 & 117, NEW BOND ST., W. (4/ Letters 10 City.) 21 & 22, SLOANE ST., S.W. 
123 & 1265, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
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THE JEOPARDY OF LIFE IS IMMENSELY INCREASED 


WITHOUT SUCH A SIMPLE PRECAUTION AS 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


For Preventing and Curing by Natural Means 


All Functional Derangements of the Liver, Temporary Congestion arising from 

Alcoholic Beverages, Errors in Diet, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Vomiting, 

Sourness of the Stomach, Constipation, Skin Eruptions, Feverish Cold, Influenza, 
and Fevers of all kinds. 


CAUTION.—Examine the Bottle one Coneuie.s and see that they are marked ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT, 
otherwise you have been imposed upon y Fe THLESS Imitation. Prepared only by J. C. EN id, 
Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S8.E., — w 3 C. ENO’S PATENT. 


eval 
Potter than 
any other. 























SOLD EVERY WHERE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 











